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Ir it had been the pleasure of Almighty God to people the earth 
by creating separate pairs of human beings, distinguished from 
each other by certain peculiarities, and planting them, respect- 
ively, in various regions of the globe, there would, perhaps, have 
been nothing, on the face of such a proceeding, at variance with 
our conceptions of His benignity and wisdom. At any rate, 
whether the wisdom or the benignity of such an appointment 
were discernible by us or not, it would, manifestly, have been 
our duty to bow, with entire submission of our understanding, to 
a record of the actual origines of the human race, as communi- 
cated to us by Himself. 

It so happens, however, that we have a record which presents 
us with a very different history. And this record tells us, that 
one spot was selected, for the purpose in question, by Creative 
Power ; and that to one aboriginal pair was consigned the office 
and destiny of replenishing the earth. The same record, more- 
over, informs us, that, when the earth was corrupt before God, 
through the wickedness of their posterity, the whole race was 
destroyed, save the family of one man; and that, of the three 
sons of that one man was the whole earth overspread. And, lastly, 
we have this account confirmed to us by the testimony of an 
inspired servant of God, who has declared, that He hath made, of 
one blood, all nations of men, for to dwell on the face of the earth. 

Now, according to this account, Noah may be considered, for 
the purposes of ethnological inquiry, as the sole forefather of the 
existing race of man. Of antediluvian men, all, except Noah, 
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are entirely out of the question. Of the remarkable physical 
varieties of complexion, stature, or temperament, among the 
races before the Flood, (if any such varieties existed,) we are pro- 
foundly ignorant. We do read, it is true, that there were giants 
in those days; but the meaning of this term seems very doubt- 
ful. It is most generally understood to indicate a gigantic scale 
of iniquity, licentiousness, and violence, rather than of corporeal 
bulk and might. At all events, Noah himself, and his three sons, 
were the only males spared from the general destruction ; and the 
mother of these three sons, together with their three respective 
wives, the only females ; eight persons in all. And, so far as race 
or family are concerned, the sons are clearly identified with their 
father. It is, indeed, just possible that all these four females 
may have been of so many different tribes or races. But this 
surmise is wholly gratuitous, and very far from probable. And, 
even were it admitted, it could not affect any argument respecting 
the origin of the present inhabitants of the earth, without as- 
suming the falsehood of that part of the sacred narrative which 
traces them all, Noah and his whole family included, to one and 
the same common parentage. 

Since the days of the patriarch upwards of 4000 years have 
elapsed, and we now find the earth inhabited by at least eight 
hundred millions of souls. And, so it is, that these vast mul- 
titudes exhibit, within certain limits, almost every imaginable 
variety of form, of constitution, and of stature. At one ex- 
tremity of the scale, we have before us, more or less frequently, 
the graceful carriage, the stately frame, the symmetry of limb, 
the high features, the ample forehead, the upright facial line ; all 
the exterior qualities, in short, which the sculptors of antiquity 
loved to contemplate, and to combine into one perfect image of 
dignity and comeliness. Towards the other extremity, we find the 
opposite deformities ; and, more especially, the flattened features, 
the coarse and thickened lips, the meanly developed and receding 
forehead, the unsightly prominence of jaw, with the consequent 
obliquity of facial line ; every thing, in a word, which is apt to 
convey to the mind of the more favoured race the notion of infe- 
riority and degradation. And, then, who can adequately describe 
the apparently capricious diversities of mere superficial appear- 
ance, the endless gradations of colour, from the fair or florid 
complexion of the Scandinavian, to the deep ebony of several of 
the African nations ; and, again, the rich “ hyacinthine locks” 
and tresses, so often seen in Europe, contrasted with the lank 
black hair, or the close crisp mes or the vast and mop-like 
volume of /frizzle, which envelope the crania of several other 
tribes! But, above all, how astounding and perplexing are the 
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different moral and intellectual types and attributes, which seem 
to have been impressed on the inhabitants of different regions, 
and which appear, at first sight, to indicate a different paren 

for each of them mehinares. It cannot be denied, that, in 
looking upon some specimens of the human race, we are strongly 
impelled to exclaim, “‘ What a piece of work is man! how noble 
in reason; how infinite in faculties; in form and moving, how 
express and admirable,—in action, how like an angel,—in appre- 
hension, how like a God!” While the contemplation of certain 
other specimens might almost remind us of that hag-born slave, 
that compound of man and brute, the monster Caliban. 

It is by no means wonderful that these strange contrasts 
should have powerfully arrested the attention of physiologists. 
Neither, perhaps, ought we to be greatly surprised, on finding that 
the phenomena in question had provoked much audacity of specu- 
lation. In these days, the spirit of philosophical inquiry is by no 
means an eminently reverential spirit ; and not always, perhaps, 
— scrupulously or sensitively humane: and its exemption from 
such weaknesses has been singularly manifested in its treatment 
of the present subject. The Scriptures have expressly told us 
that all the nations of the earth are of one blood and lineage, and 
the offspring of common parents. But then, we are told, the 
diversities of the existing race are monstrous ; too monstrous to 
be reconciled with the hypothesis of one common origin. The 
Scriptural account, therefore, must either be given up, as utterly 
incredible ; or else it must be understood with certain limitations, 
such as may save the sacred history, and the facts which stare us 
in the face, from an open and fatal collision with each other. 
And accordingly, as Dr. Prichard informs us, there are writers 
in the present day who gravely assure us, that the Scriptural nar- 
rative does not mean what it says; that it does not comprehend 
all the nations which now inhabit the globe. There are, there 
must be, certain exceptional cases ; nay, certain tribes and fami- 
lies, who, “ in the catalogue, may go for men,” but are not so in 
reality, and, therefore, never could have fallen within the contem- 

lation of the Jewish historian. The Negroes, for instance, the 
ottentots, the Bushmen, the Australians, the Esquimaux ; all 
these (and how many more we know not) do not, properly speak- 
ing, belong to the human race. They are bipeds, it is true ; and 
some attributes they, undoubtedly, may have, in common with the 
yévoc pepdrwy But they are, also, distinguished by 
certain peculiarities, which disqualify them for the honour of 
being ranked among the lords of the creation. As for the 
Hebrew cosmogonist, if he had any Divine commission at all, he 
had no commission to give us any specific information about them. 
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We are, consequently, in a condition to pursue our investigations 
relative to the genesis and the destiny of these anomalous tribes, 
with just as much freedom as if they were clearly a variety of the 
ape, or the baboon, or the orang-outang ! 

And, now, mark the inference from these premises. It shall 
be stated in the words of Dr. Prichard, to which the attention of 
the reader is most particularly requested :— 


“ They” (the philosophers in question) “‘ maintain that the ultimate 
lot of the ruder tribes is a state of perpetual servitude ; and that, if in 
some instances they should continue to repel the attempts of the civi- 
lised nations to subdue them, they will at length be rooted out and 
exterminated in every country on the shores of which Europeans shall 
have set their feet. These p&d@noa, half-men, half-brutes, do not 
belong to what M. Bory de Saint-Vincent terms the ‘ Race Adamique.’ 
They were made to be the domestic slaves of the lordly caste, under 
whose protection they are susceptible of some small improvement, com- 
parable to that which is attained by our horses and dogs. Nothing, in 
the opinion of persons who maintain this doctrine, can exceed the folly 
manifested by the people and parliament of England, when, under a 
mistaken impulse of what was termed philanthropy, or an erroneous 
notion of rights which have no existence, they committed the absurd 
act of emancipating from the precise condition which was most appro- 
priate to their nature, a tribe of creatures incapable of governing them- 
selves and of combining for objects of mutual interest in a civilised 
community. If these opinions are not every day expressed in this 
country, it is because the avowal of them is restrained by a degree of 
odium that would be excited by it. In some other countries they are 
not at all disguised. Nor is it easy to prove any of the conclusions 
unreasonable, if only the principal fact be what it is assumed to be. If 
the Negro and the Australian are not our fellow-creatures and of one 
family with ourselves, but beings of an inferior order, and if duties 
towards them were not contemplated, as we may in that case presume 
them not to have been, in any of the positive commands on which the 
morality of the Christian world is founded, our relations to these tribes 
will appear to be not very different from those which might be imagined 
to subsist between us and a race of orangs. In the story of a pongo 
slaughtered by some voyagers in the Indian Archipelago, an account of 
the cries and gestures of the animal in its mortal agony, so like the 
expressions of human sufferings, was read not without pity ; and many 
persons censured the wanton commission of an outrage for which there 
appeared no adequate motive. But the capturing of such creatures with 
the view of making them useful slaves, even if some of them were occa- 
sionally destroyed in the attempt, would be scarcely blamed. We thus 
come near to an apology for the practice of kidnapping, at which our 
forefathers connived, though it did not occur to them to defend it on so 
reasonable a ground. The kind-hearted Abbé Grégoire tells us with 
indignation, that on the arrival of bloodhounds from Cuba in the island 
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of Saint Domingo—‘ On leur livra, par maniére d’essai, le premier 
Négre qui se trouva sous la main.’ He adds, ‘ La promptitude avec 
laquelle ils dévorérent cette curée réjouit des tigres blancs a figure 
humaine’.’ Those who hold that the Negro is of a distinct species 
from our own, and of a different and inferior grade in the scale of 
organised beings, smile at the good abbé’s simplicity, and observe that 
it cannot be much more criminal to destroy such creatures when they 
annoy us, than to extirpate wolves or bears; nor do they strongly 
reprobate the conduct of some white people in our Australian colony, 
who are said to have shot occasionally the poor miserable savages of 
that country as food for their dogs.”—pp. 5—7. 


The prevalence of this sort of philosophy in the southern states 
of America is well-known to all. The strength and virulence of 
its infection has been remarkably attested by a recent traveller 
in the following words :— 7 


‘The southron, who is a philosopher, and not a practical man, main- 
tains, that if monarchy were ever so good and useful an institution it 
would not signify. It is a violation of the natural right to self-govern- 
ment inherent in man; so there is an end of it. It is in vain that you 
accuse him of the inconsistency of the practice of Negro slavery with 
such a theory as this. He gets rid of your argument with another 
theory; namely, that the Negro race is naturally inferior to the whites ; 
and, therefore, that while the latter have an inalienable right to equality 
and self-government, the former have an inalienable right to nothing at 
all! There is no arguing with such an opponent’.” 

No, no more than there is any arguing with the enlightened 
executive of the tar-and-feather dynasty, or the accomplished 
professors of Lynch law. But this is not the whole. As if to 
show the frightful degree to which the human heart can be har- 
dened, the human conscience seared, and the human intellect dis- 
torted, by the wisdom which is not from above, we find that Mr. 
Calhoun, the head and representative of the slave-holding interest, 
and who may, possibly, be the next occupant of the President’s 
chair, we find that this illustrious citizen has lately delivered him- 
self to the following effect: “‘I consider slavery as a glorious 
institution, the corner-stone of a free and democratic govern- 
ment; and I hope and pray that it may endure for ever*.” 

And now, with the above passages before‘ him, let the reader 
ask himself, Can there be imagined any hypothesis on the face of 
it more odious, than this hypothesis of ari aboriginal diversity of 
races; consigning, as it does, so large a portion of what we have 
been accustomed to call mankind to so bitter an excommunication 


1 Abbé Grégoire, “Sur la Littérature des Négres.” 
2 Godley’s Letters from America, vol. ii. p. 56. 
3 Ibid. vol. ii. p.73. 
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from all human sympathies? Even if Scripture had not impressed 
the stamp of falsehood upon it, should we not feel almost impelled 
to wish for an angel from heaven to denounce it, and to expel it 
from the earth? For ourselves, we must frankly confess that 
we can scarcely bring our minds to any patient discussion of it. 
Critics though we be, we find it extremely difficult to frame our- 
selves to the judicial composure requisite for its examination. It 
appears to us to be neither more nor less than a studious, heart- 
less, cold-blooded vindication of enormities, which are 2a, gg 
crying to heaven with a voice which seems to say, How long, 

Lord, holy, and just, and true! It is not merely that it coun- 
tenances slavery; for servitude has existed, and may, for aught 
we know, still exist, in so comparatively gracious and mitigated 
a form, that even humane and thoughtful men may be able to 
endure the contemplation of it. But it does far worse than this. 
It gives encouragement to the most brutal and remorseless 
cruelty. We approach a foreign shore. We find there certain 
two-legged tribes. But their complexion is not to our taste. 
The form of their skulls differs from our type and standard. 
Their bodily structure has something ignoble about it, which 
offends our finer sense of human symmetry. And, then, their 
habits are rude, their apprehensions sluggish, their ignorance 
worse than childish. They appear to have little or no capacity 
for the arts and refinements of civilized life. The conclusion is 
obvious. They cannot belong to the race of Adam. On the 
most favourable estimate, they are semi-bestial. It is quite clear, 
therefore, that if they can be made useful, or marketable, they 
may be seized, and shipped away, almost as innocently as a cargo 
of pigs may be shipped from Cork to Bristol. And if our dog-ken- 
nels are in lack of provender, they may, very properly, be hunted 
down, or shot. hy, even if the Hebrew cosmogonist had been 
silent, the very stones beneath our feet would, surely, rise up, and 
mutiny against a philosophy so atrocious and execrable as this. 

Fortunately, however, for the cause of sound philosophic inves- 
tigation, Dr. Prichard greatly surpasses us in self-command. He 
addresses himself to the inquiry with perfect sedateness and so- 
briety of mind. His views of the question we hold to be unim- 
peachably correct; but, in his exhibition of them, he is entirely 
unimpassioned. 

“*T shall not pretend,” he says, “ that in my own mind I regard the 
question now to be discussed as one of which the decision is a matter of 
indifference either to religion or humanity. But the strict rule of 
scientific scrutiny exacts, according to modern philosophers, in matters 
of inductive reasoning an exclusive homage. It requires that we should 
- close our eyes against all presumptive and extrinsic evidence, and ab- 
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stract our minds from all considerations not derived from the matters of 
fact which bear immediately on the question. The maxim we have to 
follow in such controversies is ‘ fiat justitia, ruat coelum.’ In fact, 
what is actually true, it is always most desirable to know, whatever 
consequences may arise from its admission.”—p. 7. 


Be it even so. A very pernicious theory is abroad; a theory 
which ministers to the very worst passions of our nature, and 
which threatens a large portion of the inhabitants of the globe 
with a dreadful sentence of attainder. And this theory makes a 
formal and grave appeal to the phenomena before our eyes. The 


phenomena, therefore, must, by all means, be minutely and pati- 


ently examined. We have, accordingly, endeavoured to subdue 
ourselves to the temper of our author, in following his steps 
throughout the whole compass of the inquiry. 

Before we proceed, however, we cannot forbear to dwell for a 
moment on two considerations, which appear to ws so absolutely 
conclusive as to render all further inquiry well-nigh superfluous 
and nugatory. The jirst of these is the fact, that the most dis- 
similar human varieties are capable of propagation with each 
other; and this, without the smallest diminution of fertility. We 
have often heard, indeed, (and the assertion has lately been 
echoed by Mr. Clay, in a speech to the abolitionists of Ohio‘,) 
that the white and black races can never amalgamate, for that 
nature herself forbids it. Now it is perfectly notorious that 
nature forbids no such thing. The amalgamation may, doubtless, 
be prevented, or at least indefinitely retarded, by a strong and 
inveterate feeling of antipathy. But antipathy is not nature. It 
can be got over; and it very frequently is got over. There 
needs no Desdemona to tell us that! Connexions, lawful or illi- 
cit, are constantly occurring between the lordly Euro or 
American and the despised and sooty Negro. And who ever 
heard that nature had fixed the doom of sterility upon such con- 
nexions$ Something, pore might be said in favour of this 
convenient aphorism, if nature had marked her disapprobation of 
the union, by limiting its produce to a single generation. Nature 
does sometimes interpose with this sort of partial prohibition. 
The horse and the ass, for instance, will breed together ; but, their 
offspring is a barren hybrid. But when was it ever known that a 
barren hybrid was the offspring of an alliance between individuals 
of the most opposite races of men upon the face of the earth? 
There can be no doubt whatever, that if all the human tribes 
were swept away, with the exception of a single male and a single 
female, the one of them a stately specimen of the Caucasian race, 


* Godley’s Letters from America, vol. ii. p. 211. 
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the other a Negro, a Hottentot, or an Esquimaux, there can, we 
say, be no doubt that, of them might the whole earth be over- 
spread ; and might again, in due course of time, be inhabited, as 
now it is, by eight hundred millions of men and women. Now, if 
this be so, it does seem to us to set the whole question well nigh 
at rest. Two created beings, capable of perpetuating their species, 
cannot be of two natures essentially distinct from each other, 
however striking or perplexing their accidental or superficial 
diversities may be. 

It is a favourite notion with the philosophy we are considering, 
that between the Homo and the Simia there are one or more 
intermediate gradations, not properly entitled to the appellation 
of Homo. Yet, all this while, we know and see that the most 
perfect Homo may become a parent, and not only a parent, but an 
ancestor, by connexion with any individual of the reputed inter- 
mediate and semi-brutal families. We also know, on the other 
hand, that the reputed semi-brute never can become a parent by 
connexion with an individual of the Simian tribe. Nature does 
place her interdict on that; an interdict backed with an anti- 
pathy so strong and so indelible, that one shudders at the very 
thought or mention of any such connexion. Between the lowest 
man, therefore, and the creature which is thought most closely to 
resemble him, a great'and impassable gulf has been fixed by the 
ordinance of nature; while the interval between the most de- 

ded and. most perfect human being shrinks into comparative 
insignificance. And, if any philosopher can meditate on these 

henomena, and yet continue to talk of the incredibility of the 
Meshin narrative, or of the expediency of a qualified and limited 
reception of it, and of the necessity for a more satisfactory and 
more scientific classification of races, then we can only say, that 
his understanding must be very differently constructed from our 
own; so differently, that, for aught we know. the philosopher 
may be tempted to question ou title to-a position among the 
race of Adam, and to consign us to some inferior rank of the 
creation ! 

Here, then, we have one test of the identity of origin, namely, 
the capacity of self-perpetuation. But there is another, in our 
judgment equally decisive,—the faculty of articulate speech,—the 
gift of language,—that is, the power of expressing, not merely 
single emotions or ideas, but a train and sequence of ideas, by the 
action of the tongue. That certain mere animals are partially 
endowed with the power of intercommunication there seems no 
reason to doubt. The insect tribes appear to hold some sort of 
intercourse with each other, chiefly by means of their antenna. 
The quadrupeds can whine, or murmur, or howl, or roar; and 
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the quadrumains can chatter, and sometimes, perhaps, can cry, in 
a voice which somewhat resembles the passionate utterances of 
humanity. The winged families, too, have their wild scream, and 
their familiar call, and their untutored song. And, through the 
medium of such sounds, they may, ingen enough, become more 
or less intelligible to each other. But it is the erect biped only 
that can talk. And if, among the sth nr races which modern 
hysiology is seeking to degrade beneath humanity, a single tribe 
d ever been discovered destitute of the faculty of talking, the 
defect might, perhaps, be considered as a fatal flaw in their title 
to the dignities and privileges of the supreme and sovereign race. 
It might be almost, or altogether, sufficient to exclude them from 
the pale of the Adamic family. But no such tribe has ever been 
discovered yet. An individual, indeed, may have been found here 
and there who, having accidentally grown up in solitude, had 
been left without opportunity or need of any exercise of the 
organs of speech; so that the colloquial faculty had perished for 
want of use and practice, and the creature remained dumb. But 
who ever heard of a speechless nation, or tribe, or family of 
beings, otherwise apparently human? The Hottentot, the Bush- 
man, the New Hollander, have each of them their language ; rude, 
perhaps, in its structure, and narrow in its compass, but always 
commensurate with the exigencies of their mode of life ; always 
reducible, by careful analysis, to something like grammatical 
arrangement. And not only so, but, we believe, that there 
never yet was found a barbarian or savage people unable, either 
by patient instruction, or by daily and familiar intercourse, to 
master, more or Jess completely, the dialects of other races ; nay, 
unless we are mane oer. the barbarian occasionally manifests a 
singular aptitude for this sort of imitative process. We all have 
heard of the letters of Ignatius Sancho. e know not whether 
our philosophers will condescend to accept them as sufficient evi- 
dence of the right of the Negro author to the honours of Adamic 
fraternity. To our apprehension, however, they establish the 
claim beyond all reasonable question. To us they seem to give 
the lie to the anathema which lays so withering an interdict upon 
his race. The capacity to speak a language, to learn a language, 
to write a language, is a prerogative, which draws a broad and 
insurmountable line between the families of man (however multi- 
form or many-coloured), and all the varieties of speechless and 
unreasoning creatures. The animal who can converse, through 
the medium of speech or letters, is clearly something infinitely 
higher than a mere animal or semi-brute. He has a right to be 
numbered among the masters of the creation. To speak of him 
as destitute of rights, as an alien from the human family, a being 
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foredoomed to degradation, the lawful prey of cupidity, the lawful 
victim of might or craft; to speak of him thus, is not only to 
revolt against Scripture, but to make war upon common sense. 
We repeat, then, that the power of entering with each other 
into the parental relation shows that all nations are of one blood 
and one ae e; and that the capacity for speech, oral or writ- 
ten, shows that all of them belong to the dominant order of 
natures. Varieties there may be among them, but such varieties 
as are always incident to created things of the same order, 
whether animate or inanimate. This, however, is stoutly denied 
by the kidnapping, slave-driving, and slave-trading school of Phi- 
losophy. That Philosophy contends that the diversities are much 
too prodigious to be harmonized by this very generous, but very 
weak and erroneous theory. She jhe os at our squeamish huma- 
nities, and over-wrought sensibilities. She drags us into her 
museum; and there she lays before us her vast apparatus of 
skulls, and pelves, and shin-bones. She exhibits the ae cra- 
nium in every possible position; in profile, in front, and in verti- 
cal projection. She produces her Fa skull, with its paral- 
lel lines drawn from the cheek-bones, and touching the temples 
on either side; and her barbarian skull, with the corresponding 
lines meeting and forming an angle over the forehead, and thus 
producing the pyramidal form. She shows us, in all its diversities 
of outline, the basis of the cranium when separated from the 
lower jaw, and seen with the palate upwards. And she then 
takes us to her lecture-room, and discourses elaborately upon all 
the extant varieties of physical type and psychological develope- 
ment. And she concludes by asking triumphantly, Is it credible 
that all these widely dissimilar specimens should have descended 
from the same pair, and have been formed for the same destiny ? 
Fortunately, Dr. Prichard has followed her, both to the 
museum and the lecture room ; and we are happy to say he has 
emerged from both, still strong in the faith that varieties of 
breed are not specific differences,—that there are no w&d@noa in 
the creation,—that Negros and Hottentots have no kindred with 
the brutes,—that even the Bushmen do not form a transition 
from the genus Homo to the genus Orang, or Gibbon,—that all 
national varieties are superficial, and confined within certain 


limits, — that all the families of the earth are endowed with 


reasonable souls,—that all have within them the essential attri- 
butes of humanity, however disguised or disfigured by the varying 
influence of circumstances ; and that, consequently, there can be 
no sort of necessity for us to discard our Bibles, for the oracles of 
Moloch, Belial, or Mammon. Of course, it is utterly impossible 
for us to conduct the reader throughout the whole compass and 
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ambages of the author’s most interesting report. We will do our 
best, however, to fix his attention on the most prominent and 
conclusive particulars of the inquiry. 

Previously, however, to the examination of the more striking 
national varieties, it may not be wholly unimportant to contem- 
plate, for a moment, the diversities which constantly present 
themselves among individuals and families of the same race. We 
talk of Caucasian races, and Indo-Euro races, and Syro-Ara- 
bian races, as if all, or most of the individuals who belong to them, 
were framed after one high model, of nearly uniform perfection, 
in bodily structure and mental character. Among them, doubt- 
less, the noblest types of humanity may be. found. But one has 
only to walk the streets of any European or Asiatic city, in order 
to see that there is scarcely an imaginable variety of personal 
appearance that may not be found among the natives—from that 
high perfection, which is of very rare occurrence, down to the 
plainest and homeliest cast of feature, shape, and expression. 
‘Sometimes one meets with specimens of ugliness which seem 
scarcely human. Contrasts as startling will, occasionally, show 
themselves, within the circle of the same family. And then, how 
astonishing is that undefinable air of superiority and dignity 
which often distinguishes the cultivated and aristocratic man 
from the tradesman, the mechanic, the artificer, and the peasant! 
How immeasurable is the interval between the imposing stateli- 
ness and refinement of the one, and the coarseness and vulgarity 
which are so frequently stamped upon the exterior of the others. 
—All are of the same race: and yet, so varied are the appear- 
ances, that they would almost seem to point to an indefinite 
variety of origin. And how are we to account for these per- 
plexing phenomena? We must even be content to answer, that 
they are partly the result of accidents and circumstances, in 
unknown and endless combination,—partly the effect of different 
-habits and modes of life, involving all the diversities of occupa- 
tion, of diet, of clothing, of accommodation. By what process it 
is that these untraceable influences, or agencies, work out their 
mysterious tissue of consequences, no sagacity can point out, no 
ingenuity can even guess. In some cases, indeed, the explana- 
tion is easy and obvious at, The well-fed man, for instance, 
will probably be more amply developed than the half-starved 
man. The look of the ploughman will, in general, be more 
healthy than that of the sedentary artisan. But, in a vast ma- 
jority of instances, the causes of diversity are so subtle, and so 
Jatent, as to defy investigation. The comparison of tempera- 
ments, characters, and mental endowments, will be found equally 
perplexing. And if, not only different individuals, but also dif- 
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ferent regions, of the same country, should be placed in contrast 
with each other, there would be still more to baffle penetration. 
The men of Boeotia, for example, were proverbial for their dul- 
ness ; their neighbours, the men of Attica, were equally proverbial 
for their acumen and vivacity. The result of all, is, that singleness 
of origin was never known to exclude a very large amount both 
of individual and provincial diversity. Even if all the inhabitants 
of the earth were not only of one race, but of one speech and 
one language, and living under one and the same climate, there 
would still be found more anomalies of personal character and 
appearance than human wisdom or knowledge could give any 
satisfactory account of. 

The difficulty thickens, however, and assumes a somewhat dif- 
ferent aspect, when we come to consider the differences which 
distinguish tribe from tribe, and nation from nation, and race 
from race. The contrast is now no longer between man and 
man, but between vast collections and communities of men, in 
comparison with each other. And here we have two leading 
facts before us. In the first place, man is a cosmopolite. Consti- 
tuted as the globe is, its masters are under the necessity of 
accommodating themselves to every variety of climate. They 
have to encounter the extremities of heat and cold, of barrenness 
and fertility ; or to enjoy the advantages of a moderate tempera- 
ture, which neither relaxes industry by prodigal abundance, nor 
depresses it by churlish scantiness of production; and which is, 
in all respects, the most favourable both to moral and physical 
perfection. This is one leading fact. The other is, that the 
dominant race has long been divided into tribes or groups, more 
or less extensive, but diversified at least as widely as their local 
peculiarities of soil or sky. The question, then, is, whether these 
variations are to be ascribed to certain moral and physical in- 
fluences, arising out of the diversities of external condition, and 
acting upon natures originally similar ; or, whether the existing 
dissimilarities have prevailed indelibly throughout all preceding 
generations. If the former hypothesis be the true one, there is 
an end of all reasonable opposition to the Scriptural account, 
considered (as, for the moment, we are content to consider it) 
merely as a piece of history. If the latter supposition be 
adopted, we must maintain that the collective body of mankind is 
made up of distinct races, which always have differed from each 
other in their physical and moral nature, from the beginning of 
their existence to the present hour. 

We have seen that the former of these views is maintained by 
Dr. Prichard. In common with us, he would be quite content 
to rest the whole discussion on the circumstance, that “no im- 
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pediment exists to the perpetuation of mankind, when the most 
dissimilar varieties are blended together.” This mode of treat- 
ing the question, however, might perhaps be condemned by some, 
as unsatisfactory and almost evasive ; since it would leave wholly 
unexplained the nature and origin of the varieties themselves. 
Accordingly, with a view to the illustration of this part of the 
subject, he has produced, at the outset of his work, an ample col- 
lection of analogous facts, both from the vegetable world, and 
from the natural history of the inferior animals. We shall con- 
fine our attention chiefly to the latter; among which, in their 
domesticated state, the phenomena of variation have been most 
remarkably displayed. 

The aboriginal form and type of any animal whatever, it is 
scarcely possible for us to know. Even they who contend for 
the descent of the human race from a single pair must be 
grievously at a loss respecting the stature, the colour, and the 
figure, of the first man and the first woman. An European artist 
would, doubtless, invest them with the noblest classical propor- 
tions, and the finest European complexion. The African, as cer- 
tainly, would picture them both as negroes. In the same manner, 
we are in no condition to say what was the precise appearance of the 
aboriginal horse or dog. With regard to animals which have never 
been domesticated, there might be a somewhat better chance of our 
approximating to the truth. But even these have their varieties ; 
and we are without the means of positively ascertaining whether 
those varieties were aboriginal, or whether they were the gradual 
result of subsequent accidents and influences. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we must content ourselves with the best evidence we 
are able to procure. Now, very cogent evidence has been co- 
piously supplied to us from various sources ; but more especially 
by the first conquerors of America; who, from time to time, 
colonized the new world with tribes of domesticated European 
animals. Their races multiplied exceedingly, and several of them 
ran wild in the vast forests of America, till all the traces of 
domestication were gradually worn out. But, the change which 
came over them has been found to be, not merely a change from 
tameness to wildness—not merely from the condition of depend- 
ence to that of “chartered libertines,” left to subsist by their 
wits, and to gain their livelihood as they could. It is a manifest 
and palpable change of physical quality and structure: and, most 
probably, it is no other than a restoration to the likeness in 
which their families were first created. 

To begin with the hog.—It appears that, towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, cargoes of pigs were successively introduced 
into the Spanish settlements. It would seem that they found 
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themselves perfectly at home, in their new location; for they 
multiplied so rapidly, that, in the course of half a century they 
spread from the twenty-fifth degree of north latitude, to the 
fortieth degree south! And what has been the result? All 
traces of the domestic porker are gone; and, instead of them, we 
have the appearance of the genuine wild boar. Their ears have 
become erect: their heads are greatly enlarged: their foreheads 
are vaulted at the upper part: all variety of colour has been 
lost. They are either uniformly black, or uniformly red, according 
to the regions they inhabit. And lastly, which is the most im- 
portant particular of all, the difference of form between the skull 
of the domestic hog, and that of his uncivilized descendants, is 
almost equal to the difference between the cranium of the Apollo 
Belvedere, and a cranium from the south of the mountains of the 
moon ! 

Some parts of America are over-run with herds of wild horses : 
and here, again, the alteration consequent upon the change of 
habits and circumstances, is sntiasiiy striking. The various 
colours of the tame breeds have wholly disappeared. They have 
been superseded by an almost uniform hue,—a dun, a chestnut, 
or bay-brown. The hair is rough, long, and crisp; and some- 
times so thick and fur-like, as to make them hideous. The mane 
comes lower down upon the shoulder. The head is larger than 
that of the domesticated horse, and the forehead of a round and 
arched form. The limbs are stronger: the back is less arched, 
and straighter: the hoof is smaller, and more pointed: the ears 
are longer, and are bent more forward. In short, the form which 
the wild horse has acquired, or to which he has been restored, is 
such as would, probably, make a gnostic of Newmarket shake his 
head in despair. 

With regard to the dog: it is a question whether or not the 
numerous and dissimilar breeds with which we are familiar, are, 
each of them, a distinct species, or only varieties of one primitive 
stock. It has been alleged, in opposition to the theory of distinct 
and permanent races, susceptible of little or no modification, that 
it will be found to impose the necessity of assuming the existence 
of, at least, fifty separate species of dogs, all distinguished from 
each other by permanent and unchangeable characters. The 
phenomena produced by the crossing of breeds are pointedly 
adverse to this hypothesis, which, on the face of it, is extremely 
improbable, and which is rendered still more improbable by what 
we apprehend to be an undoubted fact, that all the known varie- 
ties of dogs are capable of propagation among each other. At 
all events, it is certain, that wherever the dog has been found 
wild, he approximates to the wolf, in conformation and physical 
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character ; “while the more cultivated breeds, and those which 
have their faculties most developed, and their habits most changed 
by domestication, deviate, in the same proportion, from this form; 
and, in particular, exhibit a much more vaulted and arched fore- 
head, and a greater developement of the brain.” 
From these, and a multitude of other instances, which our 
limits forbid us to. specify, it would appear that all tribes of 
animals, when long removed from their primitive locality or con- 
dition, are generally broken up into a variety of breeds, more or 
less numerous; while little diversity is found among the untamed, 
or untameable, inhabitants of the desert. In effecting these 
alterations, climate is found to do much; but domestication in- 
comparably more. The effect of the latter is most conspicuously 
exemplified in the history of the Canine race. The dog has been 
the companion of man from the earliest times. He has followed 
him into every climate, and steadily adhered to him under every 
condition of life. And his breeds are known to be almost as 
various as the exigencies, or the caprices, of his master. The 
elephant, on the contrary, though individually tameable, has sel- 
dom been propagated in captivity. We have him fresh and 
fresh from his native wilderness. And accordingly, we find in 
‘him but little deviation from the common and primitive type. 
The elephant of India, indeed, may differ in some particulars from 
the elephant of Africa. But we have no multiform breeds of 
elephants, as we have of horses, and dogs, and pigs, and sheep, and 
oxen. Whether or not it would be possible, completely and per- 
manently to subdue certain of the carnivorous tribes to the will of 
man, it is not easy to say. The experiment would require the 
lapse of many generations; for, perfect domestication is always 
the work of time. The smaller species of the feline family, it is 
true, are capable of a partial civilization, and exhibit some varie- 
ties. But, the African lion, and the Bengal tiger, are, probably, 
exact representatives of their progenitors, as they appeared when 
they issued from the ark. 
he mere existence of varieties, however, is not the only thing 
which demands our attention. There remains another most 
remarkable class of appearances to be noticed; namely, that 
when a variety has once developed itself, it does not soon wear 
itself out. It does not capriciously disappear in the course of a 
generation or two. It manifests no violent tendency to throw 
off the modified nature, and to revert to the former type. On 
the contrary, it will often become perpetual and inveterate, pro- 
vided always that due care be taken to prevent the intermixture 
of breeds. Take, for instance, the mastiff, the Newfoundland-dog, 
and the greyhound, and keep their families severally pure from 
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any intercourse with each other, and under similar circumstances 
and conditions, they will P pier aici their respective physical cha- 
racteristics, unaltered an ng 84 i from generation to gene- 
ration; just as if the races had, each of them, so to express it, 
a Canine Adam and Eve of its own. But this is not the whole 
of the case. It is also found that not only certain organic 
peculiarities, but certain habitudes, certain artificial instincts, 
may be acquired ; and that, when once acquired, these, too, are 
transmissible from sire to son. A careless observer might easily 
be tempted to conclude, that these acquired properties were 
primitive and aboriginal, and distinctive of peculiar and separate 
races. Buta due and unprejudiced attention to the above class 
of phenomena, would soon satisfy him that his conclusion was 
erroneous. We must confine ourselves to a few instances of 
these curious divergencies from the right line of original stocks. 
The wild dog, then, most certainly, has no great instinctive pro- 
pensity for the office of guardian and muster-master to a large 
flock of sheep. He is vastly more disposed to dine upon the 
mutton himself, than to aid in preserving a supply of it for 
a race of carnivorous bipeds. And yet, we have among us a 
breed of dogs, whose aptitude for that employment is as unvary- 
ing and hereditary, as if the keeping of sheep had been the final 
cause of their creation. A terrier whose parents had been in 
the habit of fighting with pole-cats, will instantly show every 
mark of anger and pugnacity on perceiving the scent of that 
animal; and this, although the animal itself be wholly concealed 
from his sight. A young spaniel, brought up with the terrier, 
will endure the odour of the pole-cat without the slightest symp- 
tom of emotion, but will pursue the first woodcock it has ever 
seen, with clamour and impatience. A well-bred young pointer, 
which has never set eyes on a partridge, will stand tremblin 

with agitation, its eyes fixed, its muscles rigid, when titeoduced: 
for the first time, into the middle of a covey. Again, the natural 
paces of the horse are the walk, the trot, and the gallop. But, 
the horses bred on the table-land of the Cordilleras are carefully 
taught a peculiar and artificial pace, a sort of running amble : 
and the horses so trained become the sires of a race, to which the 
amble is natural, and requires no teaching. The fact is so well 
known, that such colts are always described by the particular 
name of aguilillas. Now, this class of phenomena seems to be 
at mortal strife with the philosophy, which insists upon the 
necessity of multiplying species, in order to account for the almost 
endless variety of breeds. It is abundantly sufficient to show, 
that many animals, perhaps all animals, are endowed with the 
capacity of acquiring, and transmitting, a sort of second nature ; 
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and, that this capacity forms just as much a law of their exist- 
ence, as the more general law, which separates the race of the 
lion from the race of the ox, and all animal races whatever, from 
the race of man. But we are unable to pause longer upon this 
most interesting department of the investigation. It must suffice 
us to lay before the reader, in Dr. Prichard’s own words, the con- 
clusion at which he has arrived, by a process which appears to us 
undeniably legitimate. 


“From the preceding survey of the phenomena of variation in the 
tribes of animals, and of the circumstances under which these appear- 
ances are displayed, we may venture to draw the following general 
inferences. 

‘1, That tribes of animals which have been domesticated by man, 
and carried into regions where the climates are different from those of 
their native abode, undergo, partly from the agency of climate, and in 
part from the change of external circumstances connected with the state 
of domesticity, great variations. 

“2, That these variations extend to considerable modifications in 
external properties, colour, the nature of the integument, and of its 
covering, whether hair or wool; the structure of limbs, and the pro- 
portional size of parts ; that they likewise involve certain physiological 
changes or variations as to the laws of the animal economy; and lastly, 
certain psychological alterations or changes in the instincts, habits, and 
powers of perception and intellect. 

“3. That these last changes are in some cases brought about by 
training, and that the progeny acquires an aptitude to certain habits 
which the parents have been taught; that psychical characters, such as 
new instincts, are developed in breeds by cultivation. 

“4, That these varieties are sometimes permanently fixed in the 
breed so long as it remains unmixed. 

**5, That all such variations are possible only to a limited extent, 
and always with the preservation of a particular type, which is that of 
the species. Each species has a definite or definable character, com- 
prising certain undeviating phenomena of external structure, and like- 
wise constant and unchangeable characteristics in the laws of its animal 
economy and in its psychological nature. It is only within these limits 
thar deviations are produced by external circumstances. 

‘Races of men are subjected more than almost any race of animals to 
the varied agencies of climate. Civilization produces even greater 
changes in their condition than does domestication in the inferior tribes. 
We may therefore expect to find fully as great diversities in the races 
of men as in any of the domesticated breeds. The influence of the 
mind must be more extensive and powerful in its operations upon 
human beings than upon brutes. And this difference transcends all 
analogy or comparison. A priori, we might expect to discover in the 
psychological characters of human races changes similar in kind, but 
infinitely greater in degree.”—pp. 74, 75. 

NO. 11.—JULY, 1844. U 
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Having thus examined the phenomena of variation, as they 
resent themselves among the inferior races of animals, Dr. 
Prichard proceeds to consider the varieties of organization which 
distinguish the races of mankind. And here, the first objects 
which naturally arrest our attention, are the superficial and ex- 
ternal peculiarities ;—namely, those of the skin, of the hair, and 
of the form and structure of the body; and more especially, of 
the cranium. 

It is well known to all, that these three departments of the 
animal ceconomy have, each of them, furnished a very grave article 
of impeachment against certain tribes of bipeds inhabiting the 
earth ; and, more particularly, against the Negroes of Southern 
Africa. In the first place, the African Negro is, undeniably, 
guilty of a sooty epidermis, which no European eye can look 
upon with much complacency, and which an American eye regards 
with positive disgust and abhorrence. Of course, it very seldom 
occurs, either to European or American, that, all this while, the 
Negro, for his part, usually considers the lighter complexion as 
an undoubted symptom of some hereditary disease, which cleaves 
to all the generations of the pale-faces, and from which he, the 
Negro, enjoys a proud exemption. And even if this fact ever 
did occur to the pale-face, it probably would only be considered 
as an indication of the natural brutishness of the Negro’s taste. 
There is, however, extant, a less fastidious class of enquirers, 
disposed to question the sentence of proscription, so often said to 
be written on the Negro cuticle. And partly, perhaps, with a 
view to the reversal of that sentence, they have called a new 
witness into court. They have produced the microscope. It was 
known, indeed, to former that substance giving 
occasion to various degrees of blackness, was sometimes produced 
in the skins of persons born white ; and that, on the other hand, 
the colouring substance in black persons is capable of disappear- 
ing.” But these phenomena were scarcely capable of satisfac- 
tory explanation, upon any view of the structure of the skin 
which had ever been adopted before. The testimony, however, 
which has now been extracted from the microscope, is such as 
vastly to improve the case of the unhappy Negro. It disposes of 
one objection, at least, to his full establishment within the pale of 
humanity. From that testimony it appears, that the outer 
integument does not, as was formerly imagined, consist at all of 
distinct and continuous membranes. It consists of a very curious 
and complicated cellular texture, extending over the whole surface 
of the body, both external and internal. The cellule are, them- 
selves, colourless and transparent; but within a certain class of 


them, there are deposited minute elementary granules of pigment, 
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which give their colouring to the various surfaces. Upon the 
nature of this pigment, and the proportions in which it is distri- 
buted, depend not only all the healthy and natural varieties of 
tint, but also those abnormal variations of colour, which occur in 
certain morbid states of the human system, and which occasion- 
ally appear and disappear. But, in all cases, without exception, 
the organic structure of the whole integumentary apparatus is 
the same. In all cases, the cuticular texture is itself uncoloured. 
The only difference between the Negro and others is, that with 
him, the normal and healthy tint happens to be black. His con- 
stitution is, generally, such as to secrete black pigment, instead 
of brown pigment, or yellow pigment, or pigment of any other 
imaginable shade, between the deepest ebony, and the most daz- 
zling blonde. How, or when it was, that he first came by that 
peculiar and hereditary constitution, it may be very difficult to 
say. But it is equally difficult to say, how the nature of the red 
man became peculiarly adapted to the production of copper- 
coloured pigment. And, why the black secretion should, of all 
others, be held to bring the human nature of the Negro under 
suspicion, it would be too much for a whole convocation of phi- 
losophers to expound. If a race were ever to be discovered, 
whose cuticular cellule were provided with granules of blue or 
green, it would, doubtless, look very odd and very ugly, and, 
withal, very curious. It, probably, might make the fortune of 
some lucky adventurer of the Egyptian Hall. But surely, the 
wise men of Surgeons’ Hall would hesitate, before they ventured, 
on this account, to pronounce the blue man, or the green man, 
to be specifically and essentially different from all other men ! 

So much for the mere varieties of complexion actually before 
us. But still, it may be alleged that the varieties are immemo- 
rial, and indelible. No matter whether this texture of the skin 
be membranous, or cellular. There the colour is, and there it 
always has been. So far, at least, as we have any means of 
knowledge, whether from observation, or from history, the black 
man has been a black from the beginning. Well, but with 
equally good reason, it may also be alleged, that the red man 
has always been red; and, that the tawny man has always been 
tawny. Be it so; and, then, let this line of enquiry and specu- 
lation be consistently followed out into its consequences, and 
the result must inevitably be, that all the distinct complexions 
known in the habitable globe must, each of them, indicate a sepa- 
rate aboriginal parentage; a distinct Adam and Eve for each 
complexion! And so, indeed, of many other physical peculiari- 
ties. But then arises the question, how many distinct Adams 
and Eves must we believe to ~~. been originally planted by the 
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great creative Demiurgus? Two, or three, or a dozen, or a 
score? Can any physiologist tell us? Were any two schools of 
hysiology, however they might be agreed in disparaging the 
Scriptural cosmogony, ever known to = as to the number of 
distinct primitive races? We have already seen something of 
the difficulties opposed to any such arbitrary classifications, in 
the analogous phenomena presented to us by the Natural His- 
tory of the inferior Animal Tribes. And the history of. the par- 
ticular tribes of the human family will be found, in all its depart- 
ments, to confront us with a class of difficulties, at least equally 
untractable. And, with respect to variation of colour, (the varia- 
tion we are now more particularly considering,) cases without 
number will be found, as Dr. Prichard very justly remarks, 
directly adverse to the notion, so confidently assumed, of an 
inveterate and indelible variety of complexion. ‘‘ Changes are per- 
petually met with, from black to white, from white to black ; and, 
instances of both complexions actually existing in the progeny of 
the same stock; and these instances so multiplied, and so well 
authenticated, as to leave no doubt respecting the conclusion to 
be drawn, at least in this part of the investigation, as to the 
at question of the identity, or diversity, of the human species.” 
But there is another formidable count in the indictment against 
the Negro. He is accused, not only of a sooty skin, but also of 
a woolly head. But this, like the former, is an arraignment 
which will be found to involve the counsel for the prosecution 
in a labyrinth of difficulties. In the jist place, there is many a 
European head, the hair of which is nearly, if not quite, as crisp 
and twisted as that of a Negro from the coast of Guinea. Secondly, 
among the entire mass of the black native races of Africa, we 
may find certain tribes, who are similar in complexion, and other 
physical peculiarities, but who yet exhibit every possible 
tion, from the fleecy integument, to the curled or undulated locks. 
Thirdly, the eae of the microscope has here been once 
more resorted to. e are grieved that our space disables us 
from detailing the evidence thus obtained. The reader will find 
it faithfully reported by Dr. Prichard: and the issue of it is, that 
the wool of the veriest Negro, after all, is not wool, but hair! It 
doubtless has something of a lanuginous appearance to the naked 
eye. But the microscope has detected the secrets of its texture. 
It has shown that wool and hair are clearly dissimilar in their 
structure; and that the filaments from the head of the African 
belong, undoubtedly, to the latter description of covering. The 
chief elementary difference consists in the greater or less abund- 
ance of colouring matter discoverable in the tubes. The hair of 
the African is more copiously supplied with pigment than that 
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of any other nation ; and this peculiarity may, perhaps, be in 
some way or other, connected with the incorrigible frizzle, which 
has procured for it the appellation of wool. Be this, however, as 
it may, the — rovided by nature for the head of the 
African is, in spite o al appearances, quite a different thing from 
that which she has provided for the body of the sheep. But, 
lastly, even if the cuticular excrescence of the Negro were but a 
finer sort of fleece, it would afford no evidence whatever of the 
distinctness of his race; seeing that there are certain tribes of 
animals, unquestionably of the same species, some of which bear 
wool, while others are covered with hair. In some instances, the 
difference appears to be more or less dependent upon climate. In 
others, it is deeply fixed in the breed, and almost amounts to a 
permanent variety. 

But a far more fearful imputation still remains to be encoun- 
tered! Hair and complexion are but superficial matters! The 
charges founded upon these might, perhaps, be abandoned by the 
prosecutor, without any fatal damage to his case. But what are 
we to say, when he presses us hard with the diversities of form 
and structure, depending, as they do, upon the internal frame- 
work and structure of the body? Colours may, possibly, be liable 
to change ; but the bony fabric at least must be permanent and 
unalterable, from generation to generation. How, then, shall the 
Negro race stand absolved from the charge of manifold aboriginal 
deformities ’—the flattened foot, the projecting heel, the cucuwm- 
ber skin, the hideous obliquity of skull; all of them, but more 
especially the last, most clearly indicating an hereditary inferiority 
of nature ? 

Now all this, certainly, does at first sight look rather formid- 
able. The main strength, however, of the 80s 9 case, lies 
evidently in the form of the barbaric craniwm. To the cranium, 
accordingly, we shall confine ourselves; and this brings us at 
once to Professor Camper, and his facial angles. 

Let the reader, then, imagine that he has before him an out- 
line, in profile, of the human skull; and let him, first, suppose a 
straight line to be drawn from the outward orifice of the ear to 
the base of the nose, and then another straight line, touching the 
prominent centre of the forehead, and falling thence upon the 
most advancing point of the upper jaw-bone. These two lines 
will form an angle with each other; and this angle is the facial 
angle of Professor Camper. And, an awfully thaumaturgic dia- 

am it is, in the “ant of the professor! It is an infallible 
index to all the essential diversities of the animal kingdom. It 
establishes a regular ‘scale, from the inferior tribes up to the 
most perfect human form. Beginning with the birds, we find 
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that, with them, the angle in question is insignificantly small. 
But as the angle opens, it corresponds to all the intermediate 
varieties, as they gradually approximate to the human figure. 
There is, for example, a certain species of the Ape tribe, in 
which the head has a facial angle of forty-two degrees. And 
there is another animal of the same family, gifted with an angle 
of exactly fifty degrees. Next to these, we have the African 
Negro, and the Kalmuk, each of them with a facial angle of 
seventy degrees. And, lastly, we have the European cranium, 
with a stately elevation of full eighty degrees. Beyond this 
nature is seldom found to go. But when art would improve upon 
nature, what does she do, but go on boldly to ninety degrees, or 
more! And, then, we have before us a type of ideal and super- 
human grandeur. And thus we are conducted, by a simple and 
easy gradation, through different orders of beings, among which 
the Negro occupies an intermediate position between the EKuro- 
and the Orang. 

This graduation is, doubtless, exceedingly ingenious, and has 
on the face of it a very plausible appearance. Nevertheless, even 
if we were to accept it, as handed to us by the professor, it would 
hardly be sufficient to make out his theory. It cannot be denied, 
indeed, that upon this scale the Kalmuk and the Negro both 
stand between the Orang and the European. But so they would, 
if the difference between them and the European amounted to 
an inclination of no more than three degrees, or two, or one. 
Whether they belong to an inferior species, or not, some inter- 
mediate place they must occupy in the scale, if their heads are 
distinguished from that of the European by any difference of 
obliquity whatever, be it great or small. But, further, it must 
be observed, that the extreme interval between the European and 
the Kalmuk, is measured by an angle of only ten degrees ; while, 
by the professor’s own showing, the interval between the Kalmuk 
and the Orang is measured by an angle of twenty degrees. The 
hiatus, therefore, between the stateliest of the Simian tribes, and 
the lowest pretender to human attributes, is double of that which 
separates the latter from the most perfect type of man; an indi- 
cation sufficient, of itself, to destroy all confidence in this most 
repulsive theory. 

It so happens, however, that the professor’s graduation stands 
most egregiously in need of correction. It appears to have been 
framed entirely upon the appearances. exhibited by specimens of 
the lower tribes, at an immature age. More accurate inquiry has 
shown that a very different result is obtained from a comparison 
of crania in the adult period of life. In the earlier period, the 
cranial portion of the Orang head greatly predominates over the 
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facial and maxillary part ; and then the head approximates to the 
human form. But the development of the brain, and with it 
that of the cranial cavity, soon reaches its maximum. After 
that the jaws become enormously enlarged, till the cranium, pro- 
perly so called, appears at last as a small rounded case, alto- 
gether posterior to the face, and not placed above it. And these 
changes are, unavoidably, attended with a corresponding diminu- 
tion of the facial angle. In the adult Troglodyte the facial angle 
is only thirty-five degrees, just one half of the facial angle of the 
Negro,—namely, seventy degrees. In the Orang, or satyr, it is five 
degrees less. But let us take the greater measurement, and we still 
shall have an angle, not of twenty degrees, according to Professor 
Camper’s scale, but of no less than thirty-five degrees, between the 
most advantageous facial line of the Simian family and the facial 
line of the most ambiguous homo; while the most ambiguous 
homo is separated from the most perfect by an interval of only 
ten degrees. But even this is not all. For while the interval of 
thirty-five degrees is left vacant, and wholly unoccupied by any 
intermediate variations, the interval of ten degrees exhibits, in 
the different human races, every intermediate diversity of angle. 
In the one case, Nature proceeds per saltwm. She takes a leap 
clear over the thirty-five degrees. But in the other case, she 

asses, by very easy gradations, over the remaining ten degrees, 
rom the least dignified type of humanity to that of the most 
refined and perfect symmetry. Surely, if these things be so, we 
ought to hear no more about the gentle sliding scale between the 
baboon and the man! Surely, the Negro or the Kalmuk will 
have no more to fear from Professor Camper and his facial angles, 
than they have from the sages who have exhausted their sagacity 
on the complexion of the cuticle, and the texture of the cuticular 
excrescence. 

But the facial angle, after all, is by no means the only test,— 
perhaps not the most important test,—that may be applied to 
the comparison of skulls. The base of the skull must be care- 
fully examined, before any satisfactory result can be obtained. 
Let the skull, then, be turned upward, and the lower jaw re- 
moved ; and then, comparative anatomy can scarcely be at a loss 
for her conclusion. Exhibited in this position, the human cra- 
nium, whether taken from the shoulders of the European or the 
Negro, presents an appearance which is absolutely decisive, when 
compared with the recede outline of the cranium either of 
the orang or the chimpantsi. Without the help of a diagram it is 
scarcely possible to make the comparison iim me Some 
notion of it may, however, be conveyed by the following de- 
scription :—The base of the most perfect skull, then, is of a 
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somewhat oval form. If divided into two parts by a trans- 
verse line drawn through the middle of it, and bisecting the 
longitudinal diameter, the posterior portion (which, properly 
speaking, is the true craniai region) is distinguished by the 
bold, and almost circular, sweep of its curve: and close behind 
the transverse diameter is the great occipital foramen. In 
the anterior portion, the oval is narrowed gradually off towards 
the extremity of the upper jaw: and, wholly within that an- 
terior region, is contained the grownd-plan, if so we may term 
it, of the facial and maxillary apparatus—the cheek-bones, the 
palate, the alveolar process. Some deviation from the perfection 
of this figure is, undoubtedly, to be found among the various 
human races. For instance, in the cranium of the Negro, and 
of some other tribes, the anterior portion may be somewhat 
unduly lengthened by the apeene? of the upper jaw: but in 
other respects, no material difference is perceptible. But now 
look at the skull of the ape, even in its most favourable propor- 
tions! We scarcely know how to describe it. We seek, how- 
ever, in vain for the oval outline, or for that capacious and 
majestic sweep of the cranial curve, which indicates the predo- 
minance of the mental above the mere animal nature. On the 
contrary, we find at the posterior extremity, the cranial cavity 
narrow in space, and circumscribed by a rude and almost angular 
outline ; and, within it, the grand occipital foramen, far removed 
from its central position, pul transferred nearly to the back of 
the head. Next, comes, on either side, the arched and prominent 
structure of the facial bones, situated in the middle region of the 
whole scheme, and extending over full one-third of its longitudi- 
nal diameter. And, lastly, there is the projecting jaw-bone, 
starting forward abruptly from the figure into enormous length, 
and saying, as plainly as a jaw-bone can say it, “ Behold an 
animal born to masticate, and not to think!” There can be no 
mistake here, as to the interval which separates all the families 
. Pt Simic, from all the races which lay claim to the lineage of 
m. 

But there still remains another aspect of the human head: it 
must be viewed in front. And in that position, it will be found 
to exhibit some remarkable diversities of outline. The most 
graceful form of face is the oval or elliptical: and this is the 
form which most generally distinguishes the Europeans, the 
southern Asiatics, and many of the Africans. The varieties 
which it exhibits are chiefly those which depend on the varied 
proportions between the vertical and lateral diameters. There 
are other tribes, however, whose front face presents an appear- 
ance very different from the oval. Among these tribes, the. head 
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seems to taper off, more or less, from the cheek bones, both 
upwards and downwards, so as to produce something of a 
rhomboidal, or lozenge-shaped figure, a form which is principally 
exemplified among the nomadic nations of northern Asia. This 
configuration would seem to indicate a somewhat limited pro- 
vision for the developement of brain, as compared with the ex- 
tension of those parts of the cranial apparatus which are more 
directly subservient to the mere animal functions; and Dr. 
Prichard suggests that this structure appears “ adapted by its 
results to the condition of human tribes in the aah state, or 
in that of savage hunters.” But however this may be, it indi- 
cates no striking approximation, that we are aware of, to the 
form of any brutish cranium; and it by no means exceeds the 
limits of individual variety frequently observable within the circle 
of one nation, or of one family. As at present advised, there- 
fore, we are not disposed to regard it as a matter of much critical 
importance to the question, whether this or that race of bipeds 
belongs to a human or a semi-brutal family. If the Negro, or 
the Kalmuk, or the Esquimaux, are once clear of the perils of 
Professor Camper’s facial angles, and of Professor Blumenbach’s 
latform of the cranium, they will have but little to apprehend 
from the terrors of the rhomboidal, or lozenge-like develope- 
ment of the skull. 

At this stage of the investigation, Dr. Prichard enters on a 
vast and comprehensive survey of the whole human race,—in all its 
most remarkable divisions, and with all its diversities of organiza- 
tion and superficial appearance,—from China to Peru, from the 
Icy Sea to the Indian Archipelago, from Labrador to the Terra 
del Fuego. And here we are ongnne to consign the reader 
who may feel his curiosity awakened, to the sole guidance of the 
accomplished and scientific author himself. For no powers of 
condensation can possibly bring the substance .of his inquiry 
within the limits of an essay. We must, accordingly, content 
ourselves with producing his own summing up of the evidence 
which he has so laboriously collected : 


“In the ethnographical outline which I have now concluded, the 
facts have been very briefly stated, and it would be difficult to recapi- 
tulate them in a shorter compass. I shall merely point out some of 
the most obvious inferences. 

“The different races of men are not distinguished from each other 
by strongly marked, uniform, and permanent distinctions, as are the 
several species belonging to any given tribe of animals. ll the diver- 
sities which exist are variable, and pass into each other by insensible 
gradations ; and there is, moreover, scarcely an instance in which the 
actual transition cannot be proved to have taken place. 
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“Thus, if we consider the varieties of figure which are generally 
looked upon as the most important, and begin with those of the skele- 
ton and the skull as their foundation, we shall find every particular 
type undergoing deviations and passing into other forms, We have 
seen that, in many races who have, generally, and originally, as far as 
we can go back towards their origin, heads of the pyramidal figure with 
broad faces, or the Mongolian type, the oval or European shape with 
European features display themselves in individuals, and often become 
the characteristics of tribes. We must refer the reader to the account 
given in the preceding pages of the five great nomadic races, to the 
description of the Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, and Indo-Chinese 
nations. 

*‘ Again, the shape of the head in the black races varies in like man- 
ner. The Sudanian nations have a black complexion and crisp hair, 
with a form of the head different from that of the Negro; and the type 
varies in particular tribes, and even in the same tribe. Towards the 
south, the black and crisp-haired Africans display, in the highland of 
the Kafirs, a form resembling the European; and in the country of 
the nomadic Hottentots, make a signal approximation to the physical 
character prevalent among the nomades of High Asia. Among the 
aboriginal races of the New World, similar varieties and similar devi- 
ations occur. We have seen that the nations of America are not, as it 
has been represented, reducible to one physical type, that their skulls 
display many different leading forms, and although the ethnology of 
the Western Continent is as yet, owing to obvious causes, much less 
complete than that of Asia and Europe, we have, notwithstanding this 
circumstance, found instances in which the most strongly marked devi- 
ations are displayed within the limits of one and the same great family 
of American nations. 

‘Individual varieties have been pointed out as affording a similar 
evidence. In the plates at the early part of this volume, which contain 
figures of three skulls in one view, the reader may see an example of 
striking resemblance in heads taken from the most dissimilar and widely 
separated races of mankind. Many similar examples might easily be 
found, and, perhaps, some still more precisely to the purpose. The 
three figures above mentioned were taken casually from skulls now in 
my own collection. 

*‘'With respect to colour, it is still more easy to trace the greatest 
variations within the limits of one race. There is, perhaps, not one 
great family of nations, having its branches spread through different 
climates, which does not display in this particular the most strongly 
marked varieties. It is true that among European colonists settled in 
hot climates, such varieties are not so perceptible within a few gene- 
rations; but in many well-known instances of earlier colonization they 
are very clearly manifested. We have traced them in the instances of 
the Jews and Arabs, in the tribes of Hindoos, or rather of the Indian 
race spread through India, compared with those of the Himalayan 
countries. We might add innumerable facts tending to bring out the 
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same result. Under this head, it would be quite fair to take the whole 
Indo-European family of nations as one example, since from one iden- 
tical stock must have sprung the Gothic, the Iranian races, and the 
Arian stem of India, including the Xanthous Siah-Pésh of Kafiristan, 
the yellow-haired and blue-eyed villagers of Jumnotri and Gangotri, 
and the black Hindoos of Anu-gangam. 

“It has often been said, that the native tribes of America present an 
exception to the general observation deduced from a survey of the 
nations of the Old World, and that the complexion of the Americans 
displays no relation to climate. We have proved, on the contrary, that 
tribes alike belonging to the American stock manifest the influence of 
external agencies not less distinctly than do the white inhabitants of 
Europe compared with the black races of Africa. Witness the com- 
parison of the white Americans of the north-west coast with the black 
Californians. 

“If any one should call in question the assertion that the colour of 
human races has any relation to the climates of different countries, we 
have only need to appeal to the most general and broadly marked facts 
which the history of mankind presents. 

“Thus it is obvious, that the intertropical region of the earth is the 
principal seat of the black races of men, and the region remote from the 
tropics that of the white races, and that the climates approaching to the 
tropics are generally inhabited by nations which are neither of the dark- 
est nor of the fairest complexion, but of an intermediate one. To this 
observation it may be added, that high mountains and countries of 
great elevation are generally inhabited by people of lighter colour than 
those where the level is low, such as sandy or swampy plains on the 
sea-coast. Thus, if we begin with Africa, we shall find a great number 
of distinct races, as far as a total diversity of languages can be thought 
to distinguish men into separate races, spread over that great continent ; 
and it may be observed that those whose abode is between the tropics, 
though differing from each other in many peculiarities, agree in the 
darkness of their complexion. In fact, if we divide Africa into three 
portions, we may define by the tropics the extent of the black com- 
plexion in its inhabitants, 

“The nature of the hair is, perhaps, one of the most permanent cha- 
racteristics of different races. The hair of the Negro has been termed 
woolly : it is not wool, and only differs from the hair of other races in 
less important respects. This subject has been discussed in the early 
part of my work, and I shall not repeat what has there been said. It 
may be seen that the texture of the hair affords in the animal kingdom 
no specific characters. In mankind we find it in every gradation of 
variety ; and if we take the African nations, I mean the black tribes, 
who are apparently of genuine native origin, as one body, we shall dis- 
cover among them every possible gradation in the texture of the hair, 
from the short close curls of the Kafir to the crisp but bushy locks of 
the Berberine, and, again, to the flowing hair of the black Tuaryk, or 
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Tibbo. In some instances, indeed, it appears that the change from one 
to the other may be shown in actual transition. 

‘*‘ T have now gone as far as the prescribed limits of this work admits 
in the investigation of anatomical and external bodily characters, as 
they vary in different tribes of men, and deviate from a common type. 
It now remains for me to advert in a summary manner to two other 
questions which were proposed for discussion in the outset. I allude 
to physiological varieties, or differences between races in regard to the 
laws of the animal economy ; and, secondly, to psychological varieties, 
or diversities in the mental powers and habits, or in the intellectual and 
moral character of nations.” —pp. 473—477. 


The two departments of inquiry pointed out in the closing 
ig of the above extract ana not detain us very i 
he former, more especially, may be very briefly and simply 
laced before the consideration of the reader. If, on survey- 
ing the occupants of the earth, certain divisions of them were 
found to have, each of them, any laws of the animal economy 
peculiar to itself, there might be some reasonable cause for con- 
sidering such marked peculiarities of constitution as indications 
of an original diversity of races. Take, for instance, the duration 
of life. Our average standard is three-score and ten years. Let 
us then suppose another tribe to be discovered, among whom the 
average standard was no more than thirty years; a third, in 
which the duration reached the highest patriarchal standard ; a 
fourth, in which the length of days approached toward the ante- 
diluvian measure. It might be found difficult to reconcile such 
glaring diversities as these, with the hypothesis of one common 
parentage for all. Again, if it were ascertained that certain 
tribes were capable of breeding regularly twice or three times in 
the course of the year; others only once in the year; others, 
again, only once in the course of a year and a half, or two years ; 
here, doubtless, would be another very perplexing class of varie- 
ties. Or, once more, if any people could be produced, of such 
terrible fecundity, that their offspring came upon them, not by 
units, but by litters of half a dozen, or a dozen at a time, we, 
perhaps, should not be very forward to claim kindred with that 
much-enduring race! But, in fact, no such conspicuous varia- 
tions as these are ever known to occur. The period of gestation 
is, among all nations, of every form and colour, immutably the 
same. Litters of children, too, are universally unknown. The 
appearance even of twins is usually regarded as rather an awful 
visitation : and every where, three at one birth amount to little 
less than a prodigy! The duration of life, indeed, is subject to cer- 
tain degrees of diversity. But then these degrees are themselves 
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well known to fluctuate, from time to time, and within certain 
limits, even in the same race and country ; and none of them are 
greater than may easily be traced to the manifold agencies of 
climate and external condition. Some slight differences may 
likewise be found in the progress of physical developement, and 
the periodical changes of constitution; but recent investigations 
have shown that these differences are very much more insignifi- 
cant than is usually imagined. They are none of them of such a 
nature as to afford the slightest sanction to the theory which 
parcels out the earth into separate inheritances for distinct and 
dissimilar families of men. The natural and vital functions of 
all races are essentially the same, and manifestly point to an 
identity of origin. 

But what shall we say to the psychological diversities which 
seem to give a sanction to the very ungracious classification 
against which we are contending? How are we to dispose of 
the contrasts which present themselves, when we compare with 
each other the different races of mankind, with reference to their 
mental endowments and capacities, and the conditions of their 
existence as dependent upon these qualities? The difficulty is 
not only acknowledged by Dr. Prichard, but is very powerfully 
and graphically exhibited by him in the following passage. 


‘* Let us imagine, for a moment, a stranger from another planet to 
visit our globe, and to contemplate and compare the manners of its 
inhabitants, and let him first witness some brilliant spectacle in one of 
the highly civilised countries of Europe,—the coronation of a monarch, 
the installation of St. Louis on the throne of his ancestors, surrounded 
by an august assembly of peers, and barons, and mitred abbots, 
anointed from the cruse of sacred oil brought by an angel to ratify the 
divine privilege of kings,—let the same person be carried into a hamlet 
in Negroland, in the hour when the sable race recreate themselves with 
dancing and barbarous music,—let him then be transported to the 
saline plains over which bald and tawny Mongoles roam, differing but 
little in hue from the yellow soil of their steppes, brightened by the 
saffron flowers of the iris and tulip,—let him be placed near the solitary 
den of the Bushman, where the lean and hungry savage crouches in 
silence like a beast of prey, watching with fixed eyes the birds which 
enter his pitfall, or the insects and reptiles which chance brings within 
his grasp,—let the traveller be carried into the midst of an Australian 
forest, where the squalid companions of kangaroos may be seen crawl- 
ing in procession in imitation of quadrupeds,—can it be supposed that 
such a person would conclude the various groupes of beings whom he 
had surveyed to be of one nature, one tribe, or the offspring of the same 
original stock? It is much more probable that he would arrive at an 
opposite conclusion,” —p. 487. 
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But, alas! there can be no need for us to travel to Mongolia, 
or to Negro-land, or to Southern Africa! The contrasts in 
question are constantly before our eyes. In every city of the 
civilized world, the extremes are in perpetual contiguity with each 
other. We have but to step from one street to another, if we 
wish to compare the most exalted refinement and intelligence, 
with the lowest degradation and even barbarism. For what 
barbarism is so frightful as that which is precipitated by the fer- 
mentation of highly civilized society ! hat would be said by 
the ‘‘ stranger from another planet,” if he were but to walk from 
Belgrave Square, or Carlton Gardens, to the purlieus of St. 
Giles’s, or Saffron Hill? Nay, what would be his thoughts on 
passing from the wanton luxury and splendour of the great mill- 
owner’s palace, to the squalid and pestilential hovels of his 
drudges? ‘These very short excursions would show him, at a 
single glance, such garb and contradictory phases of human 
nature, as might well extort from him the exclamation—“ can 
these various groups of beings be of one nature, one tribe, and 
the offspring of one original stock?” But then, in this case, he 
would find the answer to that question immediately at hand. He 
would soon learn, that these ‘‘ various groups of beings” were, 
beyond all possible question, of the same nature, and the same 
human family ; that amidst the portionless, ignorant, and de- 
grocer creatures before him, individuals might be found, whose 
amilies had been brought down, through a long cycle of vicissi- 
tude and mischance, from as towering an elevation of affluence 
and dignity, as that which he had been previously admiring; and 
that some among them might, in their turn, probably, become 
the founders of similar high fortunes for their own posterity. 
And with this spectacle in his recollection, he might explore the 
remotest and dreariest deserts of the earth, fortified against all 
suspicion that the most destitute and brutalized savage had come 
of a lineage inferior to that of the philosophers, and the nobles, 
and the merchant-princes, of any European capital. As Dr. 
Prichard observes, “‘the descendants of the tribes who are 
described by Tacitus as living in squalid misery, in solitary dens, 
amid the morasses of the Vistula, have built St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow ; and the posterity of cannibals and phthirophagi now 
feed on pillaus and wheaten bread.” The change is immense, 
the contrast is well-nigh overpowering to the imagination, and 
ages were required for its production. But contrasts almost 
equally astounding may be witnessed within the range of half an 
hour’s walk through any region of a densely peopled district, at 
the present day. It is, therefore, absolutely ridiculous to point 
to the loathsome barbarism of the Hottentot or New-Hollander, 
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as evidence of an inferiority of nature, co-eval with the existence 
of his race. : 

The bushmen of South Africa are considered by some ethno- 
logists as the most degraded and miserable of all nations, and the 
lowest in the scale of humanity. They are described by Bory de 
St. Vincent as differing most widely from the Japetic species, 
and as actually forming a transitional variety between the Homo 
and the Simia. And if the lowest extremity of filthiness, desti- 
tution, and ferocity, could entitle any biped race to such a posi- 
tion in the scale of existence, doubtless the claim of the bushman 
might stand among the foremost! But before we consent to 
place him there, we must recollect that the bushman is no other 
than a degenerate Hottentot. This has been ascertained. There 
is at gee no diversity of opinion on the subject. As little 
can it be doubted, that he has been hunted and persecuted into 
his present brutality. He has been treated as a wild beast, till 
he has almost become so. The process of transition has been 
actually witnessed. The Korah race of Hottentots are noto- 
riously the most advanced in all the improvements of pastoral 
life. Nevertheless, certain hordes of this very race have been 
reduced from the life of peaceful herdsmen, to the condition of 
hunters and predatory savages. They have been plundered by 
their neighbours, and driven out into the wilderness to subsist 


upon wild fruits ; and, accordingly, te have become bushmen. 


ey are assimilated, in every essent 
wretched and disgusting tribe. 

But the Hottentot himself, it may be said, is, at best, no very 
favourable specimen of the human species. Indeed, his claim to 
the honours of humanity has been considered as extremely doubt- 
ful. But it must be remembered, that the Hottentot is not 
what he was. The whole Hottentot race has seen better days. 
Originally they were a numerous tribe of wandering herdsmen, 
living under a patriarchal government of chiefs or elders. They 
were mild in their disposition, though active in the chase, and 
courageous in war. ey were distinguished for their fidelity 
and trust-worthiness, Their chastity was as remarkable as that 
of our German forefathers. They were capable of mastering 
a variety of languages. They were occasionally employed by 
Europeans in matters requiring judgment and capacity. And, 
though their religious notions were rude, they were by no means 
destitute of belief in a Sovereign Ruler of the world. But in 
time, European oppression began to do its usual work. The 
rapacity and cruelty of the colonist gradually broke the spirit of — 
the poor barbarian, and reduced him to bondage, or drove him 
into exile. And, as we have seen, in “ the lowest deep” of his 
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present degradation lies the still ‘lower deep” of the Bushman’s 
savagery. Philosophy has consummated the injuries of both, by 
an attempt to exclude them from the family of man! Among 
other evidences of mental inferiority, the superstitions of many a 
savage tribe are, sometimes, very confidently insisted on. But 
we are unable to perceive that those superstitions are much more 
degrading, or more sanguinary and ferocious, than those which are 
known to have prevailed among certain highly-civilized nations, 
whose position, as members of the wman family, has never been 
disputed. And, most assuredly, no European or Christian people, 
whose judges were firm believers in witchcraft to the end of the 
seventeenth century, can have any right to speculate scornfully 
on the intellectual or moral incapacity of untaught savages. 

But our limits warn us to desist. We can but solicit the 
reader’s attention to the general conclusion with which the author 
winds up this most valuable, and, as it appears to us, most unan- 


swerable treatise. 


“Tt would not greatly strengthen the conclusion which I am entitled 
to draw from the evidence already afforded, if the limits of this work 
allowed me to survey the history of every particular branch of the 
human family. The woolly-haired races of Africa, compared with the 
native tribes of the New World, and with the anciently civilised inha- 
bitants of the Old Continent, furnish a sufficiently ample field for 
induction on this subject, since among them are comprised those human 
races who differ most widely from each other in structure of body and 
in all their physical attributes, and who have been represented as dis- 
playing the most decided contrasts in their moral and intellectual en- 
dowments. It would, indeed, be very easy to extend this research, 
with similar results, to all the other tribes of whose character we have 
yet any sufficient knowledge. Thus the nations of the great Southern 
Ocean might be shown to have had among themselves, long before their 
discovery by Europeans, traits of a very similar kind. They had 
social institutions resembling those of the rest of mankind; they had 
universally the belief in a future life, in the protection and government 
of the world by Providence, in the influence of good and evil genii on 
human affairs, in the duty of worshipping the gods, in the efficiency of 
sacrifices, and obsequies, or rites performed in behalf of the dead, in 
the influence of priests, or human mediators. Similar observations 
may be made with respect to all the barbarous nations of Northern 
Asia. The history of the conversion of these nations to Christianity, 
and of the adoption among them of the ideas and practices of civilised 
nations, would furnish chapters equally striking and remarkable as 
those to which our attention has already been directed, in the history of 
the human mind. The Australians as yet remain of all nations the 
least known, since scarcely any one has yet been able to converse with 
them, or to understand the expression of their thoughts. But fresh 
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evidence is every day collected, tending to raise the low estimate which 
had been formed, and long maintained, of their extreme mental degra- 
dation. Degraded they doubtless are: the tribes with whom the colo- 
nists have principally had intercourse are, in their external condition, 
perhaps, the most miserable of the human family, being destitute of the 
arts which could alone enable them to live with any degree of comfort 
in the region which they inhabit, or even to support, unless scattered in 
small wandering bands over a wide space, their physical existence. 
But there is reason to believe that we have as yet seen only the most 
destitute of the whole nation; and that there are tribes farther to the 
northward, perhaps in the inland countries of the great Austral land, 
who are by no means so miserable or so savage as the people near the 
southern shores. But even with respect to these, the opinion of the 
extreme stupidity of the race has been shown to be unfounded, and the 
latest and most authentic statements enable us to recognise among 
them the same principles of a moral and intellectual] nature, which, in 
more cultivated tribes, constitute the highest endowments of humanity. 

‘“‘ We contemplate among all the diversified tribes, who are endowed 
with reason and speech, the same internal feelings, appetencies, aver- 
sions; the same inward convictions, the same sentiments of subjection 
to invisible powers, and, more or less fully developed, of accountable- 
ness or responsibility to unseen avengers of wrong and agents of retri- 
butive justice, from whose tribunal men cannot even by death escape. 
We find every where the same susceptibility, though not always in the 
same degree of forwardness or ripeness of improvement, of admitting 
the cultivation of these universal endowments, of opening the eyes of 
the mind to the more clear and luminous views which Christianity 
unfolds, of becoming moulded to the institutions of religion and of 
civilised life : in a word, the same inward and mental nature is to be 
recognised in all the races of men. When we compare this fact with 
the observations which have been heretofore fully established as to the 
specific instincts and separate psychical endowments of all the distinct 
tribes of sentient beings in the universe, we are entitled to draw con- 
fidently the conclusion, that all human races are of one species and one 
family.”—pp. 544—546. 


One word more, and we have done. We have remarked at 
the outset of this paper, that if it had been God’s pleasure to 
assign a distinct parentage to each of the various races of man- 
kind, it would have been ours to acquiesce in this as the best and 
wisest of all possible arrangements. Since, however, He has 
been pleased to proceed otherwise, we may venture, without irre- 
verence, to say, that we think that one indication, at least, of the 
superior wisdom and benevolence of his mode of proceeding may 
easily be discerned. For let us imagine the Scriptural Genesis 
to have told a different tale. Let us suppose that it had pointed 
to certain localities on the face of the ihe, and had informed 
us, that in these He had respectively planted the progenitors of 
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the great divisions of the human race. Can any one fail to see 
| the use which would, probably, have been made by an unscrupu- 
| lous philosophy of the divinely-authorized record? Can we doubt 
ij of the manner in which it would have been wrested to her pur- 
i poses? We have seen with how little ceremony she treats the 
7) account we have actually before us. But what if the account 

q itself had spoken of aboriginal diversities of stock? She then 
oy would have claimed the inspired historian as her ally. Her lan- 
7 age would have been on this wise: ‘“‘ You see that your own 

q Seetares negative the theory of an identity of origin. They 
| expressly inform us, that certain races were distinct and separate 
from the beginning. What, then, can be more reasonable than 
the supposition of certain original gradations of physical and 
mental endowment also? How is the dignity of Scripture vio- 
lated by the hypothesis, that the inferiority, which we actually 
witness now, was the ordained and primitive inheritance of the 
tribes who, at this day, bear the marks of it?” And thus might 
the word of God have been pressed into the service of a system 
which excludes vast multitudes of his reasonable creatures from 
any part or lot in the privileges of our common humanity. We 
might have had the traffickers in human flesh appealing to the 
Bible, and the philosophers of the southern states of the American 
union accusing the northern abolitionists of rebellion against the 
appointments and purposes of the Almighty! But now we are 
Xap the necessity of a perplexing and vexatious conflict upon 
this ground. Our cosmogony informs us that all the nations of 
the earth are of one blood and one parentage. The adversary, 
therefore, is deprived of all semblance of support from the lan- 
guage of Revelation. On the contrary, he is compelled to an 
open encounter with its authority. On that ground he has been 
met by Dr. Prichard, and, in our judgment, most victoriously. 


It has been thought by some that in his former researches into | 
the natural history of man, he did not speak out with sufficient . 
confidence and boldness. Be this as it may, he has spoken out ) 
clearly enough now; and therein he has shown himself at once 
the friend of humanity and the champion of religion. 
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Art. I1.—Sermons, bearing on Subjects of the Day. By Joun 
Henry Newman, B.D., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


Rivingtons, London. 


THE announcement of a new volume of sermons by Mr. Newman, 
and, more especially, of sermons “ bearing on subjects of the day,” 
could not fail to excite a strong and anxious interest in all parts 
of the Church. Opponents were in expectation of obtaining addi- 
tional evidence in support of their accusations ; disciples were 
looking for some clue to guide them amidst increasing difficul- 
ties; and many friends were awaiting in anxiety a more specific 
declaration of views on points which the circumstances of the 
times invest with onan importance. We cannot without very 
mingled feelings contemplate the extent of Mr. Newman’s influ- 
ence, and of the importance which attaches to every expression 
of his views ; and in that mixture of feelings we can well believe, 
that this gifted writer himself participates. On the one hand, no 
one who can bring himself fairly to consider the substance of much 
of Mr. Newman’s teaching (of course, we only speak of those who 
see in the Church a divine institution, and who accept her creeds) 
will be disposed to deny that the standard of Christian holiness 
has been elevated through his instrumentality ; that self-denial, 
submission to the Divine will, devotion, consecration of all powers 
and energies to the promotion of the glory of God, have been 
urged by him with a mixture of power, of beauty, and of per- 
suasiveness peculiarly his own. And surely this 1s no ordinary 
glory; no service to be lightly passed over and forgotten. In 
this point of view, then, one cannot but feel satisfaction in con- 
pra ers the general interest which attaches -to every expres- 
sion of Mr. Newman’s opinions. It is a deserved tribute to the 
individual ; and it is a tribute to the important truths which he 
has inculcated. 

But, on the other hand, there are so many anxious and painful 
thoughts connected with this subject, that our rejoicing must be 
very nearly akin to sorrow. In this influence we are reminded of 
the grievous fact of dissension and discord amongst the children 
of our mother Church. It is not merely the inculcation of Chris- 
tian holiness which has been the cause of this influence ; it has 
arisen amidst dissensions on principles which ought never to have 
been disputed; it is the result of faults in various directions, 
which indicate the lamentable prevalence of a “ carnal mind,” a 
most grievous and prevalent deficiency in Christian humility, and 
discretion, and charity. We are of opinion, that in this matter 
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there is much cause for self-humiliation and repentance on all 
sides ; and we pray that sincere and good men may be led to look 
more and more within, and to endeavour to correct those defects 
and infirmities which have in many instances marred and im- 
peded the work which they have had in hand. Had the contro- 
versies of the times been conducted with more fairness and can- 
dour, and in a spirit of more Christian kindness, we should per- 
haps have been nearer to a satisfactory conclusion than we seem 
to be. It may be that agreement in religion is withheld from us, 
because our tempers are too unsubdued, and our self-confidence is 
too great. 

But, in addition to this source of uneasiness, it is impossible 
not to fear, on a survey of the past, that Mr. Newman’s influence 
has been in no inconsiderable degree augmented by those very 
peculiarities which have excited so much of uneasiness even 
amongst those who approve of the general complexion of his 
theology in other respects, and which the most dutiful sons of the 
Church, and the most zealous advocates of her high and Catholic 
principles, have never adopted or approved. And yet, even in 
this point of view, there may perhaps be as much cause for thank- 
fulness as for apprehension and uneasiness. For there is every 
reason to think that the very novelty or singularity of some of 
Mr. Newman’s views (as compared with those which are more 
generally received in the Church) has been one cause of their 
adoption by minds of no ordinary power and energy, which might, 
in the absence of such teaching, have embraced novelties of a far 
more questionable and even dangerous character. We are satisfied 
that many minds have been saved from heresy ; many from lati- 
tudinarianism ; from rationalism ; from absolute infidelity, by the 
very novelty and boldness which have characterized some specu- 
lations which have given serious offence to the Church. 

It is true that great uneasiness has been excited by the pecu- 
liar tone which certain minds of no inconsiderable power have 
recently adopted, and which has, doubtless, exhibited great unset- 
tlement of a on important points, and an evident tendency 
to revive the superstitions of former times. We are far from 
denying the reasonableness of such apprehensions, or from im- 
puting any blame to those who have entertained them; but 
assuredly the case might have been far worse than it is. We 
would only refer to the state of the Church ten years ago, and ask 
what would have been the result if the spirit of ecclesiastical 
reform then prevalent had been conducted on some definite prin- 
ciple, under the management of some leader of consummate abi- 
lity, and with the aid of all those active minds which have been 
otherwise engaged? If this spirit had been permitted to expand 
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itself for a few years more without check or opposition, without 
the existence of any rival principle, absorbing into itself the ener- 
gies and the interests of the rising generation, it would be difficult 
to say how much even of the external framework of the Church 
would have been left standing at the present moment. 

It would seem that the character of Mr. Newman’s mind had 
been peculiarly adapted to give employment to energies which 
might otherwise have been most destructive to the Church. Minds 
of such an order as his cannot but leave deep and powerful traces 
of their operation in any region of thought to which they may be 

eculiarly directed. They cannot but invest old and almost for- 
gotten truths with new forms and colouring. The commonest 
objects under their operation become transmuted into another 
being, and a new spirit is breathed into them. Novel truths, or 
uestions, or theories, are developed with a rapidity which electri- 
Pa the more sober and common-sense part of mankind. Former 
modes of thought, and argument, and expression are uprooted 
without ceremony, and become antiquated and obsolete. Novel 
applications of existing knowledge, the utmost intrepidity in car- 
rying out principles to their remotest consequences, ingenious 
attempts to trace theories through all their complicated rela- 
tions, and to solve their perplexities and intricacies by the most 
delicate and subtle analysis,—all this is to be expected when 
minds of the highest power gird themselves to the pursuit of 
knowledge. And can we wonder that the same results issue 
from the same causes, when the subject-matter of investigation is 
religion itself? It is in vain to expect, that when minds of this 
class apply themselves to the consideration of the religious system 
of the Church in any age, comprising as it does at all times not 
only revealed and obligatory truths, but human and ecclesiastical 
deductions, inferences, stitutions, and practices ; and possibly, too, 
partaking, in some degree, of that imperfection and that decline, 
which is the portion of human nature itself—it is impossible, we 
say, that the existing system in any age should not be in some 
degree disturbed by the operation of such powerful intellectual 
saliieneim Religious opinion in such circumstances cannot in 
all points remain stationary. Whether it be for good or for 
evil, progress will be made. We are absolutely compelled, how- 
ever reluctantly, to apply ourselves to the re-examination of much 
that had lain in a sort of dormant acquiescence in our minds. 
We find the maxims and the prejudices in which we had been 
brought up gradually melting away, and we know not to what 
extent this process may be carried. Our former theories are 
riven asunder. The very interests of Christianity in its most 
vital points become compromised. Investigation may, perhaps, 
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descend at once to the very foundations on which our faith is 
based; the profoundest depths of human thought may be sounded; 
and every point in the whole circle of doctrine and practice may 
be agitated by new theories and questions. And in all this there 
is undoubtedly much to perplex and even to irritate those who 
have remained quietly and contentedly in the views which had 
been current in their youth. They are naturally displeased to 
find any disturbance in a system which has in many respects 
worked so well, and under which they have been conscious of 
many and great personal benefits; and they are justly appre- 
hensive of the evils which religion may have to encounter amidst 
unknown and trackless paths of speculation; and however the- 
oretically favourable to the principles of liberty of thought and of 
the right of private judgment, they stand aghast at novel appli- 
cations of those principles, and they are disposed to condemn very 
severely those who have come to conclusions different from their 
own. 

When such circumstances occur in any age, it is impossible 
but that very serious misunderstandings and dissensions should 
arise in the Church. Men of piety rs of integrity may and will 
take opposite sides of almost every question, swayed as they will 
always be by various influences unknown to themselves, and liable 
as they are to mistake both the nature of the question itself and 
the opinions of other men. Angry controversy perhaps succeeds, 
and the Church is almost rent in sunder for a time; and the 
“babes in Christ,” the “infirm brethren,” are scandalized by the 
spectacle of wrangling amongst their teachers; and good men 
begin almost to despair of the cause of truth, and to look in 
gloom and despondency on the Church’s prospects, as if her 
sanctity and her faith were on the point of vanishing away. 
And yet it may be, that the event is destined to be very different 
indeed from that which is apprehended. It may be that men 
are contemplating a very small portion of the contest which 
surrounds them, and forming their conclusions on a narrow and 
imperfect induction. They may perhaps imagine that unmingled 
evil and peril are in the storms which disturb that bark in which 
their Saviour abides; but they think not that the wisdom of God 
may be preparing for its manifestation even by and through the 
strivings of frail and imperfect beings ; and that the guidance of 
Providence may be not obscurely traced amidst the very ex- 
tremest perplexities which encompass them around. 

To apply this more particularly to the circumstances of the 
Anglo-Catholic Church at the present day, it may, we think, be 
distinctly seen, that there is a great process of renovation 
going on, which is not arrested by the dissensions amidst which 
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it is conducted. We have already observed, that the very novelty 
and singularity of certain views which have been developed of 
late years; we might even say, the mixture of what is excep- 
tionable in these views, have, not improbably, been the means of 
saving the Church from some great peril in another direction. 

On the other hand, it would seem, that the care and protec- 
tion of Divine Providence may be not less distinctly traced in 
the strong checks which have been interposed to prevent the 
ascendancy of the peculiar opinions of individuals, or their gene- 
ral adoption by the Church. The violent opposition which the 
have excited has indeed been in many respects very painful bo 
to their authors, and to all who pray for the peace of Christen- 
dom, and who love the Church of England ; and yet it cannot, 
we think, be reasonably denied, that in so far as this opposition 
has tended to secure the Formularies of the English Church from 
alteration; to prevent any relinquishment of the principles and 
truths which have been bequeathed to us by the Reformation,— 
any general approximation to the superstitions and errors still pre- 
valent in the Roman Church,—a great and essential work has 
been done; and though there has been much, very much, to 
deplore in the temper, and the oo and the proceedings of 
those who have been engaged in it, still we may well recognize in 
it the providential care of the Divine Head of the Church; and 
in this hope we cannot but rejoice,—with trembling, it is true,— 
but yet in hope, that the Divine protection is still around our 
Church, and that some holier, and purer, and more peaceful state 
is in store for her. 

Weare inclined to think that such a frame of mind would natu- 
rally arise in religious minds, on a calmer survey of our condition 
than men are commonly inclined to take: and we do earnestly 
hope, and trust, that there is a growing disposition in many quar- 
ters to look on the controversies of the times without the spirit 
of party; to give men the praise which is due to their services, 
and yet not to shrink from reproving their errors on fitting occa- 
sions ; and to confide in the blessing of God on integrity of pur- 
pose combined with Christian charity. We trust that, however 
seemingly disturbed our Church may be, there is still a large pro- 
portion of the community which is fixed and settled in very sound 
and catholic principles, and which is prepared to act stedfastly 
on those principles in reliance on Divine aid, and in no uncharita- 
ble spirit towards their brethren. And we look with hope to the 
increase of such views, until by the sure test of time the whole 
Church shall be convinced of the integrity and the innocence of 
those who hold them. 

It must be confessed, indeed, that the adoption of what we 
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shall designate by a well-known and very intelligible term, 
‘“‘ Church principles,” however sound and moderate may be the 
tone in which they are advocated, often brings with it no inconsi- 
derable amount of inconvenience and even of suffering to indivi- 
duals. If one thing be more clear than another, it is this, that 
no clergyman, who in the present day is (humanly speaking) so 
unfortunate as to have acquired the least distinction as an advo- 
cate of Church principles, can escape imputations which must 
cause him very great pain, in many ways. He finds ——— 
amongst his own people,—reports and insinuations to his dis- 
advantage are assiduously circulated,—his most praiseworthy 
actions are misinterpreted, —his designs for the spiritual welfare 
of his people are viewed with distrust,—perhaps his ecclesiastical 
superior receives unfavourable impressions in regard to him. 

But painful and depressing as the existing discouragements to 
Church principles may appear in the first instance, it will, we 
think, be found on closer examination, that there is great cause 
for thankfulness, and for hope, in those very circumstances which 
we have been considering. If there could be one thing more than 
another calculated to be fatal to the cause of the Church, it 
would be such an alloy of earthly objects and views in the advo- 
cates of Truth as would tend to impair the energy, the simplicity, 
the uncorruptedness, the independence of their testimony. It 
should be their aim to act on those principles of self-denial and 
self-sacrifice which they preach to the world. It should be their 
endeavour to live in a region of thoughts and objects elevated 
above the perishing interests of this life. It should be their 
desire that the judgment of man, and the praise or blame of human 
beings, however exalted or powerful in this world, should not 
exercise any overweening influence over their opinions or their 
conduct. And surely, if we would but calmly examine the pre- 
sent position of many of the best and soundest members of the 
Church of England, it could not escape our observation, that 
they are placed in circumstances which are in many respects 
the most favourable to the cause of Truth, and of sanctity, that 
well can be imagined. Are not the ties of this world loosening 
their hold on the advocates of Church principles? Are not the 
objects of this life diminished in their influence on the affections, 
by their partial removal? Is there not a greater independence 
on the favour of man when our hopes are compelled, in default of 
lower things, to concentrate themselves on the Divine favour ? 
Assuredly, it can never be injurious to us, in a spiritual point of 
view (and this, after all, is the only important consideration), to 
suffer for well-doing. If we cannot bear with patience, and even 
with rejoicing, the very small measure of affliction which has been 
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meted to us, our hearts must be very far indeed from that frame 
in which the martyrs and the confessors of old endured sufferings 
for the name of Christ,—our sympathies with those who have 
voluntarily relinquished the world for the service of God, or who 
have practised self-denial in all things, must be rather appa- 
rent dies real. He who rightly considers the prevalent temp- 
tations to worldliness which beset even the best men in this age 
of low and earthly aims, must feel grateful to that Providence, 
which in any degree, or in any way, exempts him from their 
pressure. And if the comparatively gentle and easy-to-be-borne 
afflictions which now beset so many amongst us, are designed 
for the accomplishment of some great work to the glory of God, 
which could not otherwise be effected, how unworthy is it to feel 
despondency or irritation, or any thing else inconsistent with a 
cheerful hope, and a dutiful resignation to the Divine will. 

From these considerations we turn to the important volume 
which is now before us; important in respect at once to the 
subjects of which it treats, the time in which it appears, and the 
hand from which it proceeds. No one who peruses this single 
volume can, we think, be at any loss to account for the influence 
which its author has acquired. It has certainly not been sur- 
passed, perhaps it has not been equalled in ability, * any 
previous production of Mr. Newman’s fertile mind. hat- 
ever may be the doctrinal views of the Christian reader, we 
cannot but think that he will rise from the perusal of this volume, 
a better, a wiser, though it may be, a sadder man. 

The prevailing sadness in which these sermons have been com- 
posed must strike every reader. It is needless to attempt any 
account of this: the fact itself is very forcibly impressed on our 
minds. It seems to us that the tone is continually deepening 
throughout the volume. It makes its appearance in many ways ; 
in melancholy views of our prospects; in the absence of hopeful 
anticipations ; in efforts to preserve a cheerful spirit under afflic- 
tions ; in something occasionally like a slight degree of impatience ; 
in a sort of reluctance to permit the existence of any spirit of 
rejoicing. Penitence and mourning are the main topics which are 
insisted on; the sins of which we are guilty —the sins of the age 
and of the Church are ever presented to our view; and we are 
bid to look for no peace, and to desire no prosperity, until these 
iniquities have been cleansed ; and the prevalent indisposition to 
hear the voice which reproves and denounces existing faults, and 
even to resist it, is regarded as a sign of deep corruption, which 
is as it were eating into the vitals of the Church, and threatening 
her destruction. We see in all this, we confess, not the mere 
results of thought and deliberation under circumstances of ease 
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and tranquillity, but the workings of a spirit almost sensitively 
alive to all the painful circumstances of the times; a spirit sorely 
tried in many ways, by friends as well as by enemies; and 
yet sustained by a strong resolution, amidst sufferings of no 
ordinary intensity. We think that these Sermons, and the 
events of the last two or three years, may be considered in the 
light of commentary and text; though the commentary only 
indicate the general feelings which have been excited in the 
author’s mind, with rare and indistinct allusions to the parti- 
cular circumstances which have drawn them forth. 

It would be a very lengthened process were we to attempt any 
thing like a regular analysis of this volume: much there is, 
deserving of notice, which we must reluctantly pass over. But 
we shall endeavour to accomplish what is of most importance ; 
to ascertain the opinions of Mr. Newman on the leading questions 
of the present day: and we shall accordingly sae to make 
extracts illustrative of his views on such points, selecting, in the 
first instance, those in which we can concur, and afterwards, 
those in which we are obliged to express considerable difference | 
of opinion. 

I. While we cannot but acknowledge, that sins committed 
after the reception of Divine grace in general, and especially of 
the regenerating grace of holy baptism, are more grievous than 
those which have been committed in a state of nature, on the 
general principle so often laid down in holy Scripture, that ‘to 
whom much is given, of him shall much be required ;” that, in 
short, responsibilities are proportioned to gifts: yet, on the other 
hand, this sound and Catholic principle ought not to be pushed 
to such lengths, or clogged with such consequences as might 
leave the repentant sinner without hope of full restoration to his 
former privileges. It would not be possible to approve of any 
doctrine which might interfere with what is described in the 17th 
article, that ‘“‘sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly 
persons, and such as feel in themselves the working of the Spirit of 
Christ, mortifying the works of the flesh, and their earthly members, 
and drawing up their mind to high and heavenly things,” and who 
are permitted to indulge an humble and joyful hope that they 
have been called, and justified by the free grace of God, which 
has enabled them to arise from sin, and to walk in newness of 
life. It would, we say, be impossible to concur in any view cal- 
culated to shake the confidence with which the repentant soul 
may rely on the advocacy of Him who is “the propitiation for 
our sins;” on the perfect forgiveness which is awarded by Him, 
who meets the returning penitent in his toilsome journey, and 
clothes him with righteousness. We have, therefore, read with 
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pleasure the second sermon in Mr. Newman’s volume, entitled, 
‘““SAINTLINESS NOT FORFEITED BY THE PENITENT,” from 
which we extract the following passage :— 


“Ts it possible to conceive a greater contrast than is placed before us 
in the picture of Saul the persecutor of the Church, and of St. Paul, 
Apostle, Confessor, and Martyr? Who so great an enemy of Christ ? 
Who so true a servant? Nor is St. Paul’s instance solitary ; stranger 
cases still have occurred in the times after him. Not unregenerate 
sinners only, like him, but those who have sinned after their regenera- 
tion; not sinners in ignorance only, like him, but those who knew 
what was right and did it not; not merely the blinded by a false zeal 
and an unhumbled heart, like him, but sensual, carnal, abandoned 
persons; profligates, who sacrificed to Satan body as well as soul; 
these too, by the wonder-working grace of God, have from time to time 
become all that they were not; as high in the kingdom of heaven as 
they were before low plunged in darkness and in the shadow of death,” 


-—p. 18, 


Such instances, it is remarked, have given speciousness to the 
false doctrine advanced by some, that ‘‘to have a full measure of 
Christ’s cup, a man must first have drunk deeply of the cup of 
devils ;” but what they really prove, is thus stated :— 


“They prove then this; that no degree of sin, however extreme, 
(unless, indeed, it reaches the unpardonable sin, the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, which of course falls not within our subject; but no 
degree of sin, which can be repented of,) precludes the acquisition of 
any degree of holiness, however high. No sinner so great, but he 
may, through God’s grace, become a saint ever so great. Great saints 
may become such, either after being, or without being, great sinners. 
We cannot argue from what a saint is at his close, what he was at his 
beginning. Look through the lives of the saints, and you will find 
that some became such, after never turning from God’, and others, after 
turning from Him; and it would be presumptuous to assert that in 
their catalogue there are not saints as great who have turned from Him 
and repented, as any of those who have been just persons from their 


youth up, needing no repentance.”—p. 19. 


We are obliged to abstain from quoting the remainder of this 
passage, which, however, is marked throughout by the same tone 
of encouragement to genuine penitence. 

II. There is much in Sermon IV., entitled, “Dancers To 
THE PENITENT,” which is calculated to be useful at all times, in 
restraining persons of more feeling than judgment, from taking 
rash steps in the first fervour of repentance, which they might 


1 There is some inaccuracy in this expression; for those who have never turned 
from God are saints already ; and have not to become such. 
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regret in moments of more sober consideration. The sermon 
is not intended, as we are informed, to “apply to persons of 
sound judgment or calm temperament, who though they do truly 
repent, yet repent with the reason rather than with the feelings,” 
it applies to such cases as the following passage describes :— 


“‘T observe then, that repentant sinners are often impatient to put 
themselves upon some new line of action, or to adopt some particular 
rule of life... . . And their heart yearns towards humiliation, and 
burns with a godly indignation against themselves, as if nothing were 
too bad for them; and they look about for something to do, some state 
of life to engage in, some task or servile office to undertake.” —p. 48. 


Mr. Newman’s advice under such circumstances is to avoid 
excess in penitential works. 


“And next I would say, to such persons as I have described, be on 
your guard, not only against becoming committed to some certain state 
of life or object of exertion, but guard against excess in such penitential 
observances as have an immediate claim upon you, and are private in 
their exercise. The danger is, that what is really an excess, seems to 
such persons to be only moderation. When men are in horror and 
anguish at their past sins, they are anxious to put some burden on 
themselves, which may relieve their feelings, and remind them of what 
they have been, what they are. Now nothing is more unadvisable, in 
most cases, than to begin with severity. . . . . If penitents are bent 
on lading themselves heavily, let them know that the greatest of bur- 
dens, as well as the most appropriate, is what is lasting, what is con- 
tinual. A slight penance, if long, is far more trying than a severer one, 
if short.” —pp. 49—51. 


The case of those who are tempted to make rash promises 
or vows, when they are in acute distress for their sins, is thus 


treated :— 


‘* Persons who wish to repent of their past sins, are tempted to make 
vows of poverty, or continence, or humble estate, or the like. Now 
I do not say that they are wrong in wishing for themselves this or that 
kind of life, which the Apostles exercised. . . . . But as things are, it 
is best to confine ourselves to the wish and the endeavour, and to spare 
ourselves the solemn promise. I say this, because I think there is 
something which persons may do, which will practically come to the 
same thing. . . . . I mean, they may make it a point ever to pray to 
God for that gift or that state which they covet,” &c.—pp. 53, 54. 


It must be remembered, that the sermon is expressly intended 
for a peculiar class of penitents, and at a time when certain 
states of life, or certain actions which are very liable to abuse, 
have been suggested and advocated without much discretion ; 
and we must say, that, under the circumstances, Mr. Newman 
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has in this discourse endeavoured to take his disciples out of 
difficulties, and exceptionable undertakings, and to direct them 
into a safe and a Christian course. At the same time, however, 
we cannot but greatly lament, that a class of penitents should 
have been formed under his instruction, who have learnt to look 
on works of repentance rather as self-inflicted penalties for past 
sins, than as worthy fruits of a renovated heart. Such views, we 
fear, tend to exhaust the energies of the repentant heart in 
attempting to atone for offences which the intercession of Christ 
alone can efface ; instead of concentrating those energies in one 
undivided effort to live unto God, confiding in His mercy for the 
remission of what is past. ‘ 

III. Mr. Newman’s observations on the growth of feelings of 
the mere beauty of religion, and the prevalent taste for splendour 
in Divine worship, and in the sanctuary ’, although conceived in 
somewhat a too melancholy spirit, yet seem to us deserving of 
serious consideration. Undoubtedly, 7/ in any case, attention to 
such minor matters interfere with higher considerations—?/ there 
be any disposition to rest in the external, and visible and mate- 
rial, and to neglect that which alone gives to religion its vitality 
—it does become most essentially necessary to humble men, by 
teaching them that this is not religion, and that their first steps 
must be contrition and penitence. We are not inclined to think 
that there is so much of this actually, as Mr. Newman appears 
to apprehend. The following extracts are made from Sermon IX. 
entitled, INDULGENCE IN ReEticious PRriviLEcEs 


“There is an increasing cultivation of all that is external, from a 
feeling that external religion is the great development and triumph of 


2 In connexion with this subject, it is impossible altogether to leave out of view the 
increasing disposition to connect symbolical and mystic interpretations, with all that is 
external and material in the Church. Whoever has perused the works of ancient ritualists, 
such as pseudo-Dionysius, Isidore of Seville, Amalarius, Walafridus Strabo, Gemma 
Anime, Durandus, &c., and is at the same time acquainted with the real and actual 
origin, and intention, and uses of ecclesiastical rites, and vestures, and buildings, will 
feel that a vast amount of ingenuity has been expended on mystical interpretations, 
which are solely the creatures of fancy. Doubtless it may be possible to imagine, in 
every external action or object, a symbol of something in the spiritual world; there 
is, indeed, no limit to the exercise of fancy in devising such analogies—but unless such 
theories be regarded in their true light, as exercises of a religious imagination, there 
seems to be no small danger of investing what is merely external, and of human 
institution, with a very undue importance, and of forming the most erroneous and 
exaggerated conceptions on such subjects. Everything, down to the most trivial 
details, becomes equally important and mysterious in this system. We should be 
sorry to see those who are conscious of wants, which a merely external religion cannot 
supply, look to any symbolical theory, like that of Durandus, as meeting their neces- 
sities. Such theories apparently tend to augment the influence of what is external, 
and to withdraw the mind from the deep realities of inward religion. 
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the inward principle. For instance, much curiosity is directed towards 
the science of ecclesiastical architecture, and much appreciation shown 
of architectural proprieties. Attention, too, is paid to the internal 
arrangement and embellishment of sacred buildings. Devotional books 
also, of an imaginative cast, religious music, painting, poetry, and the 
like, are in request. Churches are more frequently attended on week- 
days, and continual service is felt to be a privilege, not a task. And 
two services are felt to be short of that measure of devotion, which the 
religious mind desires to pay to its God and Saviour. 

“‘ Now, no one can suspect me of meaning to imply, that such signs 
of the times are not in themselves hopeful ones. They are so; but, 
O my brethren, be jealous of these things, excellent as they are in 
themselves, lest they be not accompanied with godly fear. I grieve to 
say, that the spirit of penitence does not keep pace with the spirit of 
joy. With all this outward promise of piety, we are jealous of that 
which alone is its inward soul and life; we are very jealous indeed of 
personal strictness and austerity. We are alarmed at any call to 
national or personal humiliation and amendment. 

**T fear a number of persons, a growing number, in various parts of 
the country, are likely to abandon themselves to what may be called 
the luxuries of religion, nay, I will even call them, the luxuries of 
devotion ; and the consequences of this it is very distressing to con- 
template. ‘They are tending to ‘feast without fear.’ For this reason 
I should look with jealousy on any considerable revival of weekly 
communions. We are not fit for them; I am sure, men in general, 
such as we are, even religious persons, are not fit for them.”—p. 130— 
134. 


This may be true; but we are sure that there are very many 
persons who would derive incalculable benefit from the revival of 
weekly communions; and for the spiritual welfare of the clergy 
themselves, as well as of the more religious of the laity, we do 
most earnestly desire the restoration of this primitive and holy 
practice. [Frequent communion, regular catechising, and censure 
of notorious and impenitent sinners, are perhaps our greatest and 
most pressing wants in a spiritual point of view; for the supply 
of which every faithful member of the Church ought to labour 
and to pray. 

IV. Mr. Newman gives some excellent advice in reference to 
all designs for evangelizing the heathen, or healing the divisions _ 
of the Universal Church ; which he thinks can only be effectually 
promoted by those, who have learned in the first instance to cor- 
rect themselves. It may be, that some portion of the context 
would rather tend to discourage all present efforts for the exten- 
sion of Christ’s kingdom, except in our own hearts; but un- 
doubtedly the following suggestions must, in many points, 
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commend themselves to the judgment of every right-minded 
believer :— 


*‘ Till we look at home, no good shall we be able to perform for the 
Church at large ; we shall but do mischief, when we intend to do good, 
and to us will apply that proverb—‘ Physician, heal thyself.’ Let us 
learn first to come diligently to the waters, and ask for that gift of God, 
which will be ‘ a well of water, ever springing up unto everlasting life.’ 
And let us not doubt that, if we do thus proceed, we shall advance the 
cause of Christ in the world, whether we see it or not, whether the 
world wills it or not. Let us but raise the level of religion in our 
hearts, and it will rise in the world... . . Let us try to serve God 
more strictly than heretofore ; let us pray to Him to send down that 
influence which converted the world in the beginning, and He surely 
will answer our prayers far beyond what we think or hope. He will 
raise up for us saints and guides in this dreary time, when sanctity and 
wisdom seem well-nigh to have failed; He will bring together the 
different parts of the Church, and restore peace and unity as at the 
first.”—p. 150—152. 


In most of the sentiments here expressed we concur. Earnestly 
as every Christian must wish and pray for the union of the 
Universal Church, he must also feel that under existing cireum- 
stances, and considering the great amount of mutual janleut and 
misunderstanding, as well as prejudices and abuses of all kinds 
which now exist in various degrees amongst the branches of the 
universal Church, we must place our reliance on the providence 
of God, rather than on any human means for restoring union ; 
and must be content to cultivate real religion, and promote unity 
in our own particular branch of the Church, as the most effective 
method of being useful to the remainder of Christendom. 

V. At atime when doubts have been avowed in some quarters, 
whether the English Church be a branch of the Catholic Church 
of Christ, it is satisfactory to receive some proofs of Mr. New- 
man’s acknowledgment of her claims. Amidst all his denuncia- 
tions of prevalent opinions and practices, his forebodings of evil 
rather than good, his idea that the English Church is rather 
deteriorating than improving, and his evident belief that injustice 
and wrong have been committed by that Church, still he does not 
seem to deny her essentially Catholic character ; and he applies 
himself in every way to prevent secessions from her communion. 
For all this, calculated as it is to relieve some serious apprehen- 
sions which Mr. Newman’s late resignation of his cdutvels prefer- 
ment might have caused, we certainly feel thankful ; though there 
is much to allay our satisfaction. 
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The following passage furnishes evidence in support of what 
has been said :— 


** In spite of her prosperity for the moment even in this country, the 
Church of Christ is in peril, as is obvious. Can we number the tens 
and hundreds of thousands who shrink from our Church as if Anti- 
christian, or who hate her for being Christian, and wish her downfall ? 
Is there no battle between the Church and the world in this country ? 
. . » « As to ourselves, I fear, it is no declamatory statement to say, 
that there never was an age .... when the Church contained so 
many untrue members ; that is, so many persons who profess themselves 
her members, when they know little or nothing about the real meaning 
of membership, and remain within her pale for some reasons short of 
religious and right ones. For instance, to put one question on the 
subject—How many supporters of Christ’s holy Catholic Church do 
you think would be left among us, if her cause were found to be, not 
the cause of order, as it happens to be now, but the cause of disorder, 
as it was when Christ came and his Apostles preached?””—pp. 305, 307. 


We could not have desired a more explicit and decided acknow- 
ledgment of the essential catholicity of the Church of England. 
But Mr. Newman is not content merely to bear this unequivocal 
testimony. He exerts the full weight of his influence in favour of 
remaining in the communion of the Church. A series of four 
Sermons (xxi.—xxiv.) is devoted to this specific purpose ; and 
though we may not concur in every statement, or perceive the 
force of every argument comprised in them; nay, though we 
may lament that he is driven to their use by his own charges 
against the English Church ; it is impossible not to feel that they 
are advanced in perfect honesty and sincerity. 

The four Sermons just alluded to, are (as Mr. Newman 
informs us in a note) not addressed “either to those who, hap- 
pily, are without doubts on the subject” of ‘the safety of con- 
tinuance in our communion,” or “ to those who have no right to be 
in doubt about it”—i. e. whose difficulties have arisen from grave 
moral deficiencies, such as the absence of any efforts after strict- 
ness of life, self-knowledge, avoidance of temptation, self-denial, 
&e. But, besides this, we ought, in justice to Mr. Newman, 
to observe, that it may be not unreasonably supposed that the 
persons whom he was addressing were not accessible by ordinary 
modes of argument. It may be assumed that such persons had not 
been without impressions in favour of the papal supremacy—that 
they had perhaps regarded the see of Rome as the centre of Catholic 
unity—that they had been led to look on the Reformation as an 
unmingled evil—that they had been accustomed to compare the 
external unity of the Roman obedience with the existing divisions 
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of the English Church—that their inclination was to overlook all 
the faults and exaggerate all the merits of the former Church, 
and to reverse this process in dealing with the latter. Doubt- 
less, when principles were so far unsettled, it was a task of no 
ordinary difficulty and delicacy to endeavour to arrest the move- 
ment which was threatened. Most men would perhaps either 
have resigned the attempt in despair, or would have attempted to 
re-construct principles, which could only have revived by a very 
slow and gradual process, and which consequently would have 
been wholly useless in the actual emergency—for such we must 
consider it—the Sermons being evidently designed to meet a par- 
ticular crisis. Mr. Newman adopted a different course alto- 
gether, and probably the only one which was available under the 
circumstances ; and though we think the argument open to grave 
exception, it is. impossible not to applaud the intention, and to 
feel satisfaction at the effort which was made. We think that 
these observations may explain in some degree what might other- 
wise appear reprehensible in these discourses. Doubtless, if they 
had been addressed to persons who were accessible to arguments 
in favour of the English Church, deduced from historical or 
external evidences, it would have been most unjustifiable to have 
appealed so exclusively to the personal experience and feelings of 
individuals, as Mr. Teas o. done in these Sermons ; and if 
such an appeal were made in favour of any system, which was 
admitted at the same time to be entirely destitute of external 
proofs, its unsoundness would become immediately evident, be- 
cause such a mode of argument would be directly latitudinarian 
in its tendencies, and would go to establish the duty of remaining 
in whatever religious communion we may happen to be members 
of. But it does not seem to us, on consideration, that Mr. New- 
man can be fairly charged with holding such opinions, or be justly 
supposed to have adopted the line of argument he has chosen on 
any other ground, than that he believed those for whom the Ser- 
mons were intended to be only thus accessible. There is no 
statement on his part that the English Church is wholly devoid 
of evidences independent of the personal experience and feelings 
of individuals. Believin , as we do, that there is ~ enough 
of external evidence in favour of the English Church, we do not 
see any impropriety in appealing to private feelings in a case of 
necessity, and with a view to prevent her children from com- 
mitting the grievous sin of separating from her communion. 
Indeed, we are disposed to think that these Sermons supply very 
many arguments which might be advantageously employed by the 
clergy to promote attachment to the Church, if used in addition 
to the ordinary methods, It may be, that some minds might 
NO. 11.—JULY, 1844. Y 
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be accessible by such a mode of reasoning, which could not 
otherwise be influenced. 

Mr. Newman commences by directing attention from the 
merely external notes of the Church to its inward and spiritual 
evidences. We have already suggested the reason for this pro- 
cedure—the external notes of the Church had become dangerous 
ground for those whom he was addressing ; and indeed in the 

ges we are about to cite, Mr. Newman himself seems to 
favour the notion, that in our branch of the Church such 
external evidences can scarcely be found. ‘Of course, the 
kingdom of Christ,” he says, “as being in this world, has an 
outward shape like this world, .. an aspect of growth and de- 
velopment like other kingdoms ; but, after all, this is not the 
true process of its rise and establishment*.” It came, as he 
teaches, by an inward presence ; the Spirit of God touched many 
hearts; and hence the marvellous influence of the Gospel. It 
supplied the wants of the human heart, and gave to the faithful 
an earnest of their future inheritance. And this is still the case: 
men receive the Gospel, because they feel that it supplies their 
spiritual necessities. But many seek for this supply without 
finding it, and become restless in consequence. From these con- 
siderations Mr. Newman approaches the case of those whom he 
was addressing. 


** How great a blessing is it, my brethren, at all times, but especially 
in an age like this, that the tokens of Christ are not only without us, but 
more properly within us! I say in this age especially, because it is an age 
in which the outward signs of Christ’s presence have wedl-nigh deserted 
us. Christ, in mercy to all who seek Him, has been accustomed in all 
ages, in anticipation of His true inward witness, to hold forth certain 
plain and general tokens of His presence, to show the world where He 
is to be found. These are for beginners ; or for those who are not yet 
beginners, that they may begin, and may thus be led on by such ex- 
perience of His grace, to discern those holier and better notes of which 
He speaks in the text. Since then in this, our age, He has in judg- 
ment obscured the visible and public notes of His kingdom among us, 
what a mercy is it to us, that He has not deprived us of such as are 
personal and private! Alas! how few, even of serious men, could 
remain peaceful and stedfast, or be secure about themselves, that they 
would not run any whither, if they judged merely by what is seen !”— 

359. 
Pe Let, then, the disorder in religious matters, which now prevails 
among us, only lead each of us to ask himself this plain question, 
whether he may not have more tokens, real and intimate, that Christ is 
with himself and his brethren in our ordinances, than he has evidence 


3 Pages 350, 351. 
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in the present absence or mutilation of the truth, whatever. it is, that 
Christ is not with him. Christ may be at a distance from others, yet 
may be with him. The word runs, ‘ According to thy faith be it 
done unto thee.’ If, then, ‘there is any consolation in Christ, if any 
fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels and mercies;’ if you have gained 
any good thing, not merely in, but through your Church; if you have 
come to service, and been favoured with the peace or the illumination 
you needed; or if you can recollect times when you visited holy 
places, and certainly gained there a manifestation such as the world 
could not give; or if sermons have come to you with power, and have 
been blessed to your spiritual good; or if your soul has been, as 
it were, transfigured within you when you came to the most holy 
Sacrament ; or if Lent and Passion-tide brought to you what you had 
not before ; or if at Ordinations you have been partakers of an inde- 
scribable influence and almost savour of grace, though you realized it 
not at the time; or if strange providences and almost supernatural 
coincidences have hung about the Church’s Ordinances ; if mercies or 
judgments have descended through them upon yourselves, or upon 
those about you; or if you have experience of death-beds, and know 
how full of hope the children of our Church can die ;—O! pause 
ere you doubt that we have a Divine Presence among us still, and 
have not to seek it. Let us enjoy what we still have ... ‘ The lot is 
fallen unto me in a fair ground; yea, I have a goodly heritage ;’ why 
should not we enjoy the hidden kingdom of Christ, though others may 
not have faith to see it? And we will cling to the Church in which 
we are, not for its own sake, but because we humbly trust that Christ 
is in it; and while He is in it we will abide in it. He shall leave before 


we do.”—pp. 363 —365. 


Mr. Newman is of opinion that the external evidences in favour 
of the English Church are becoming weaker, and yet that such 
a failure or deficiency is no evidence that the ee of Christ 
is withdrawn. ‘The following passage will explain his views on 
this point : we think that the picture is overcharged and exag- 
gerated in several respects :— 


“ Alas! I cannot deny that the outward notes of the Church are 
partly gone from us, and partly going; and a most fearful judgment it 
is. . . . . The Church of God is under eclipse among us. Where is 
our unity for which Christ prayed? where our charity, which He 

. enjoined? where the faith once delivered, when each has his own 
doctrine? where our visibility, which was to be a light to the world? 
where that awful worship, which struck fear into every soul? .... 
And as the Jews, shortly before their own rejection, had two dark 
tokens,—the one, a bitter contempt of the whole world, and the other, 
multiplied divisions and furious quarrels at home ; so we English, as if 
some abomination of desolation were coming on us also, scorn almost 
all Christianity but our own; and yet have, not one, but a hundred 
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gospels. . . . . And who can be startled, not I, if a person here or 
there, painfully sensitive of this fearful eclipse of the Sun of Truth, and 
hoping, if it be possible, to find something better elsewhere... . 
leaves us for some other communion? Alas! and we, instead of being 
led to reflect on our own share in his act, instead of dwelling on our 
own sin, are eloquent about his; instead of confessing our own most 
unchristian divisions, can but cry out against his dividing from us; 
instead of repenting of our own profaneness which has shocked him, 
protest against his superstition ; instead of calling to mind the lying 
and slandering, the false witness, the rejoicing in evil, the ungenerous- 
ness and unfairness which abound among us, our low standard of duty 
and scanty measures of holiness .. . . we, forsooth, think ‘we do well 
to be angry,’ and can but enlarge on his impatience, or obstinacy, or 
wilfulness, or infatuation. Or, if we are alarmed, as well as indignant, 
we dream of foes and traitors among us, when the foe and the traitor is 


within us.”—pp. 8379—3881. 


It seems to us, we confess, that this passage mars, in no small 
degree, the effect of the reasoning in these Sermons. It almost 
suggests, that there are tokens that God is about to forsake us ; 
and the whole view is, we think, greatly exaggerated. Far be it 
from us to deny the existence of very unchristian feelings in many 
quarters : but what we object to in the foregoing passage is, that 
the whole Church is supposed to be involved in the sins thus 
vehemently denounced. No exception is made: it does not seem to 
occur for a moment, that there are many members of the Church 
who may be free from the guilt of such things: it seems to be 
supposed, that all those who are startled and scandalized at seces- 
sions from our communion—all those who suspect the existence 
of treason amongst us (beholding the inculeation of tenets which 
undoubtedly approximate to Romanism), are wholly without jus- 
tification, in having such alarms and suspicions—and are, in fact, 
influenced by unchristian feelings. Against such a view we really 
must enter a protest: we are satisfied that many, very many of 
those who have been in some degree alarmed by the events of the 
last few years, are really under the influence of true religion ; 
and it seems to us, that Mr. Newman has in the foregoing 
passage done much injustice to the Church of England. 

Mr. Newman, in alluding to the lapse of certain persons to 
Romanism, since the publication of Tract XC., has thought it 
advisable to make some observations on the causes which have led 
to such secessions. He remarks, that “the authorities who 
were parties to the condemnation of No. XC. of the ‘ Tracts for 


the Times,’ by that interposition, released the author, in his own 


feelings, of the main weight of a great responsibility ; the respon- 
sibility, which up to that time attached to him, of inculcating 
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religious views which, however primitive, however necessary for 
our Church, however sanctioned by her writers, tended, without 
a strong safeguard, towards the theology of Rome.”—p. 385. 
He observes, that #// then, “‘ the remedy and corrections of all 
irregularities in the direction of Rome, might fairly be demanded” 
of the advocates of Patristic theology, i.e. of himself and 
his friends—that he does not deny, “‘ that there are portions of 
what he has written, which have become the disposing cause of 
certain tendencies to Rome, now existing,” but that ‘‘it has been 
the recent speeches and acts of authorities, who had so long been 
tolerant of Protestant error, which have given to enquiry and 
to theory its force and its edge.” In other words, the opposition 
which has been offered to Mr. Newman’s views, and to those of 
his immediate friends, by the authorities of the Church, has been 
the principal cause of secessions to Romanism—the authorities 
of the Church, or rather the ‘“‘ Church” herself, as Mr. Newman 
says, ‘though various of her organs” having taken, ‘‘ the Protes- 
tant side, in a number of the questions of the day.” 

The whole of this passage, like that which was last cited, seems 
to us calculated to act in a direction contrary to that of the 
sermon to which it is appended in the shape of a note. The 
Church of England, and her prelates, are here involved in a 
charge of taking the side of Protestantism (i. e. of heresy, accord- 
ing to the well-known use of the word by Mr. Newman, as 
opposed to Catholicism)—of tolerating ‘‘ Protestant error.” We 
think that statements of this kind go far to neutralize the good 
effects, which might otherwise have been expected to arise from 
these discourses. Mr. Newman himself seems to have been 
aware of this, as he has not included them in the Sermons them- 
selves. And we think, that the same reason which induced him 
to refrain from preaching them, ought to have prevented him 
from appending them in the form of a note. It would seem, 
also, that when Mr. Newman felt himself bound to admit that 
the principles which he had inculcated, ad in some degree been a 
cause of certain evil tendencies, it would have been desirable, 
that this confession, candid and honourable as it undoubtedly is, 
should not have been accompanied by an inculpation of others, 
and more especially of ecclesiastical authorities, and of the Church 
herself. It seems as if there were in this, some want of humilit 
—some reluctance to take blame, unless it were shared wit 
others. And with reference to the main question, it would ap- 
pear evident, that the Church, through her authorities, was 
justified in feeling some jealousy of principles which, “ without a 
strong safeguard,” tended towards “‘ the theology of Rome”—that 
it has always been a matter of great doubt, amongst men of 
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Catholic principles, whether such “ strong safeguards” have been 
supplied by Mr. Newman—that the publication of Tract XC. 
certainly could not be considered in any such point of view, and 
on the face of it appeared rather a concession to a Romanizing 
party, the existence of which was then ere admitted. We 
are of opinion that, considering all this, Mr. Newman ought to 
have abstained from such very severe condemnation of the Church, 
and of her prelates ; and we think that the whole passage bears 
more signs of a resolute and self-justifying temper, than of any 
spirit of forgiveness, and humility, and charity. 

One other remark we must offer on the foregoing passage. 
Mr. Newman states, that the interposition of those who con- 
demned Tract XC., ‘released him, in his own feelings, of a great 
responsibility,” and that “till then,” the correction of tendencies 
towards Rome might “ fairly be demanded” of him; but that 
“the state of the case was changed, when persons in station 
interfered with the work.” There are two senses in which we 
may understand “ tendencies towards Rome and its’ theology ;” it 
may either imply tendencies towards Rome by separation from the 
English Church ; or it may imply the adoption of Romish tenets 
within the communion of the English Church. Mr. Newman has, 
in these Sermons, exerted his utmost power in opposition to the 
former: we regret to find that there is no evidence of any 
resistance to the latter: we see in this volume evidences of the 
same spirit of concession, which is to be found in some parts of 
Tract XC. To these we shall hereafter direct attention ; for the 
present we turn to more pleasing subjects. 

We select the following passages as valuable admissions of the 
power of religion in the English Church :— 


“ And further, much might be said, were not a suggestion sufficient, 
of the manifestation of Christ which often attends on death-beds, for 
the benefit of survivors. Consider whether, under certain circum- 
stances, an evidence is not hereby given to the reality of our religious 
principles, and the Divine origin of our Church, as great as any note 
or token of any kind which can be given. What is any note of the 
Church, but an indication that Christ is invisibly within it? . . . If so 
much is proved, it is enough; and there are single tokens which, by 
themselves, suffice to prove it; and such, surely, to those who witness 
them, are many of the scenes which take place on death-beds. May 
we not reverently hope, that Almighty God does sometimes vouchsafe 
to show bystanders then, that our Church, in spite of its manifold dis- 
orders, is a safe Church to die in?”—pp. 401, 402, 


Such touching proofs are, indeed, afforded to many amongst 
us; and considerations of this nature shed additional splendour 
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around the death-bed of a Christian. We know not what spirit 
may, from the remembrance of such a trying scene, derive sup- 
ort and consolation amidst temptations far remote in time 
and place. It is gratifying to receive such an attestation to 
the power and reality of religion in the Church of England from 
one so well calculated to form a just estimate of it as Mr. New- 
man ; and more especially, when we remember the gloomy views 
which he has given of the state of religion amongst us at the 
present , day. Such passages as this furnish the corrective of 
what is elsewhere said under feelings of depression or despon- 
dency. We gladly cite the following testimony to the same 


effect :— 


“And lastly, I might say much on what is a more ordinary evi- 
dence, yet perhaps as cogent,—the evidences of sanctity in the living, 
which we are from time to time vouchsafed. Surely that is a Church 
visited by the influences of Divine grace, which contains in her pale 
men so saintly in their lives, so heavenly in their hearts and minds, so 
self-denying, so obedient, as are vouchsafed to her even in this dege- 
nerate time. Is it not safe to trust our souls in their company? is it 
not dangerous to part company with them in our journey across the 
trackless wilderness ?”—p. 402. 


We must here subjoin another valuable concession of Mr. New- 
man’s, from which it will appear that our state is, after all, not 


one of unmingled evil. 


“ This is the great distinction between our Church and all those 
bodies (of dissenters) round about her. <A great multitude of our peo- 
ple, to say the least, feel and know that the Church in herself, and con- 
sidered as a Church, is a great blessing. They are convinced that 
Christ is in her: that she is here that favoured spiritual body which is 
present in many places, one and the same all over the earth, perfect 
and entire here, and there, and every where, as if she were no where 
else, and called in Scripture, ‘ the Bride, the Lamb’s wife.’ They do 
not merely dislike other forms of worship, but they love and revere 
hers. They are witnesses to themselves, yes, and to each other, that 


Christ is in them of a truth.”—p. 411. 


These are cheering views, and may well prevent our looking in 
any despondency on the present condition of the Church of Eng- 
land. Sanetity in life, and sanctity in death, and the apprecia- 
tion of spiritual privileges, are still to be found amongst us ; 
and we trust that ‘a great multitude of our people” can attest 
it. True it is that we are full of imperfections: true it is that 
divisions of the most painful description are perplexing and dis- 
turbing us; but even here there is consolation in the reflection, 
that our case in this respect is not peculiar. Others have suf- 
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fered far more severely than we have: nay, this Church has been 
far more grievously tried in former ages. It is, in truth, an 
affliction to which the Church is liable at all times ; as Mr. New- 
man has himself remarked. 


“‘ That time will never come in this world, when the strife of tongues 
and the alienation of hearts shall cease.”—p. 414. And again: “ In 
one sense, all days resemble that last day, whereas Christ is ever 
coming, the love of many ever failing, and iniquity ever abounding.” 
—p. 417. And elsewhere: ‘ The world seems ever gaining on the 
Church, yet the Church is really ever gaining on the world. Its ene- 
mies are ever triumphing over it as vanquished, and its members ever 
despairing ; yet it abides.”—p. 81. ° 


So that the mere existence and prevalence of strife, and un- 
charitableness, and corruption, and persecution in the present 
day, is no new feature in the world—nothing that should disturb 
our faith, or cause perplexity,—nothing that should impair our 
attachment to the Church, or lead us to imagine her in any degree 
forsaken of God. ‘*‘ What want we then,” to use Mr. Newman’s 
own words, ‘ but faith in the Church? with faith we can do every 
thing ; without faith we can do nothing. If we have a secret 
misgiving about her, all is lost ; we lose our nerve, our powers, our 
postion, our hope. Let it not be so with us; let us be of good 

eart ; let us accept her as God's gift and our portion. . . . She 
is like the mantle of Elijah, a relic from Him who is gone up on 
high.”—p. 430. It is for this reason that we deprecate, especially 
at the present time, exaggerated statements of our evils, unaccom- 
panied by admissions—thankful admissions—of the good which 
exists, and is, we trust, increasing. This is certainly not a time 
for self-confidence, or boasting, or unmingled joy; such feelings 
and conduct indeed are at all times unsuited to the condition of 
the militant Church: but, on the other hand, it is, in every point 
of view, most wrong to forget the many unspeakable blessings 
which we actually enjoy, or to reject the intimations which are 
vouchsafed to us, of a protecting care which is greets purging 
the branches of the vine, “‘ that it may bring forth more fruit. 
Despondency in regard to the Church ought really to be regarded 
as a sort of treason against her: it tends to accomplish its own 
predictions of evil: it acts as a drag on a effort for the pro- 
motion of her glory, and for the glory of her Divine Head. 

VI. We have already entered on the subject which we had 
intended to reserve for consideration in this place, and which 
constitutes the first point on which we are obliged to express a 
difference of opinion from Mr. Newman,—we allude to his very 
severe censures of the Church of England. It has been already 
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seen, that the Church herself, in his view, has, since the con- 
demnation of Tract XC., taken the heretical side of the question 
on various occasions ; and that he is of opinion that the speeches 
and acts of her prelates have been heterodox. Similar views are 
stated in a very foreible manner in the following passages :— 


‘“* Looking at our own portion of the heavenly heritage, we see here- 
sies of the most deadly character around us and within us; we see 
error stalking abroad in the light of day and over the length of the 
land unrebuked, nay, invading high places ; while the maintainers of 
Christian truth are afraid to speak, lest it should offend those to whom 
it is a duty to defer.” —p. 482. 


And still more forcibly in the concluding sermon of the volume, 
delivered on occasion of the author’s resignation of his parochial 
duties in the Church of England, which he thus apostrophizes : 


** O Mother of Saints! O school of the wise! O nurse of the heroic! 
of whom went forth, in whom have dwelt, memorable names of old, to 
spread the truth abroad, or to cherish and illustrate it at home! 
O thou from whom surrounding nations lit their lamps! O Virgin of 
Israel! wherefore dost thou now sit on the ground and keep silence, 
like one of those foolish women who mere without oil on the coming of the 
Bridegroom? Where is now the ruler in Sion, and the doctor in the 
Temple, and the ascetic on Carmel, and the herald in the wilderness, 
and the preacher in the market-place ? where are thy ‘effectual fervent 
prayers,’ offered in secret, and thy alms and good works coming up as a 
memorial before God? How is it, O once holy place, that ‘the land 
mourneth?’ . . . O my mother, whence is this unto thee, that thou 
hast good things poured upon thee and canst not keep them, and bearest 
children, yet darest not own them? Why hast thou not the skill to use 
their services, nor the heart to rejoice in their love ? how is it that what- 
ever is generous in purpose, and tender or deep in devotion, thy flower 
and thy promise, falls from thy bosom and finds no home mithin thine 
arms? Who hath put this note upon thee, to have ‘a miscarrying 
womb, and dry breasts,’ to be strange to thine own flesh, and thine eye 
cruel towards thy little ones? Thine own offspring, the fruit of thy 
womb, who love thee, and would toil for thee, thou dost gaze upon 
with fear, as though a portent, or thou dost loath as an offence; at 
best thou dost but endure, as if they had no claim but on thy patience, 
self-possession, and vigilance, to be rid of them as easily as thou 
mayest. Thou makest them ‘ stand all the day idle,’ as the very con- 
dition of thy bearing with them ; or thou biddest them begone, where 
they will be more welcome; or thou sellest them for very nought to 
the stranger that passes by.”—pp. 460—462. 


Is this the language of a faithful, and dutiful, and humble son 
of the Church? We must confess that it seems to us rather 
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that of an opponent than of a friend; and it goes far to establish 
the existence of feelings, which the Church could not have been 
expected to regard with satisfaction or confidence. Is it come 
to this, that because some few zealous and pious men have not 
been wholly successful in their objects—because they have been 
viewed with doubt and suspicion, which (i is admitted) were not 
wholly without foundation; the Church of England as a whole is 
to be regarded as unfruitful, devoid of good works, unholy, un- 
sympathizing, destitute of all natural and Christian affections ? 
We look in vain, in this melancholy passage, for any signs of self- 
humiliation; any acknowledgment of mistakes or indiscretions ; 
any attempt either to excuse the Church in any degree from the 
guilt imputed to her, or to discriminate the Church from her un- 
sound members. No, this invective is not in the spirit of a 
faithful son of the English Church: it is not in the spirit of Him 
who prayed for his murderers: “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

VIL. Nor, alas! is this the only subject in which alienation of 
affection from the English Church manifests itself. It is true, 
that Mr. Newman urges very strongly the duty of remaining in 
communion with our branch of the Catholic Church; that he 
admits on several occasions its essential catholicity. But it is to 
be feared, that his doctrine is very far indeed from promoting a 


spirit of real attachment to the Church, or of satisfaction in 
remaining united to her. A very striking sermon near the end 
of the volume, entitled, THE PropHEeT OF THE 
LATTER DAYS,” contains much which, though apparently re- 
ferring to the condition of the Church of God under the former 
dispensation, cannot be mistaken in its allusions to our own case. 

The example of Elijah is held up for our comfort in this way : 


‘*There is this remarkable fact concerning Elijah and his brethren, 
that he was not in communion with the Church of Moses in his lifetime, 
did not worship at the temple, was cut off from them with whom was 
‘the adoption, and the glory,’ &c.... A most remarkable fact certainly, 
which while it gives us great comfort, as regards those religious bodies 
at this day who are deprived of the ordinary channels of grace, is 
not without its element of encouragement even for us, who, though not 
without the apostolical line and the possession of the sacraments, are 
separated from the great body of the Church. Now let us dwell on this 
fact. It is indeed a most remarkable and gracious providence, that 
these great prophets, Elijah and the rest, should have been vouchsafed 
to revolted Israel; nay, and that they themselves, as their history shows, 
should have made no effort to set right what had gone so wrong; nay, 
should not even themselves have paid that honour to the Mosaic 
worship, which had been enjoined upon all the descendants of Israel... . 
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Elijah and Elisha, and their brethren, acquiesce in the disorders which 
surround them; and rather strive to make the best of things as they 
are, than to bring back a rule of religion which had passed away.... 

‘* But God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts, neither our ways His 
ways. He raises up Prophets and gifts them with miraculous power, 
to do a half work; not to heal the division of the kingdoms, but to 
destroy idolatry ; not to restore outward unity, but to repress inward 
unbelief; not to retrace the steps of the wanderers, but to keep them 
from wandering still further,”—pp. 419—422. 


It is remarked particularly, that Elijah suffered the people of 
the ten tribes ‘‘to remain where they were; he tried to reform 


them in that state.” 


‘*Now why this was so ordered, we do not know; whether it be, 
that when once a people goes wrong, it cannot retrace its steps; or 
whether there was so much evil at that time in Judah also, that to have 
attempted a reunion would have been putting a piece of new cloth into 
an old garment, and had it been effected, would have been a hollow, 
unreal triumph; or whether such good works have a sort of natural 
march, and the nearer work must first be done, and then that which is 
further removed, and men must undo their sins in the order in which 
they committed them; whatever was the reason, so it was, that Elijah 
and Elisha kept the people shut up under that system, if it might so 
be called, in which they found them, and sought rather to teach them 
their duty, than to restore to them their privileges.” —p. 423. 


Then follow various instances from Scripture inculcating the 
duty of patience, and of not too hastily attempting to recover 
lost privileges. 

‘So was it with holy David, who cheerfully waited out the full term 
of years, during which he was to be a wanderer in the mountains. So 
was it with well-beloved Daniel, who in a heathen court led a saint’s 
life, and was visited by angels, when he could but lovk towards the 
temple. Well then might the schools of the Prophets also be ‘an 
example of suffering affliction, and patience ;’ well might they be con- 
tent not to go over Jordan, but to die in the wilderness; well might 
they feed their people with the mere elements of truth, with ‘ milk, not 
with strong meat,’ while they but obscurely signified Gospel doctrine ; 
for there was envying and strife and division among them, and they 
were carnal, and were not able to bear the food of men and angels.”— 


p- 424. 

It is especially remarked, that when the Prophet had to 
flee for his life, and ‘in his heart thought that his mission had 
failed,” 


“ He sought not the kingdom of David, he honoured not the precept 
of unity, he had no heart for that outward glory of holier times; he 
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passed by Jerusalem, he passed on, along a forlorn and barren way, 
into that old desert in which the children of Israel did wander, till he. 
came to Horeb, the mount of God. He fled to Antiquity, and would 
not stop short of it, and so he heard the words of comfort, which recon- 
ciled him to his work and to its issue. When he came to Horeb, his 
gracious Master, the wonder-working God, taught him...that He was to 
be found, not in public, but in private, by notes and tokens, personal 
and secret.”—pp. 425, 426. 


Now it seems to us impossible to avoid perceiving throughout 
the whole of this a continued allusion to the circumstances of the 
present day; and, truly, the inferences which we may draw from 
it are any thing but satisfactory as regards Mr. Newman’s view 
of our ecclesiastical position. It seems pretty evident that the 
English Church is regarded as schismatically separated from 
Catholic unity—as cut off from the true Church and worship of 
God. The Temple of God is elsewhere; and though there are 
various reasons which should lead us to remain where we are, 
and not unite with another Church, yet still it is but too plainly 
hinted, that our system, as a whole, 1s one of fearful evil and sin. 
There seems an evident allusion to the line of argument adopted 
by Mr. Newman in some of these Sermons, in the references to 
the instruction vouchsafed to Elijah on Mount Horeb. 

VIII. But there is a statement which throws a painful kind of 
light on this passage—we allude to that in which the See of 
Rome is not obscurely admitted to be the centre of unity. It is 
as follows :— 


“‘ This [t.e. the divisions of the Universal Church leading to divisions 
in particular Churches] is a point much to be kept in view in this day, 
as it will moderate our expectations, and sober us: we cannot hope 
for peace at home while we are at war abroad. We cannot hope for 
the recovery of dissenting bodies, while we are ourselves alienated from 
the great body of Christendom. We cannot hope for unity of faith, if 
we at our own private will make a faith for ourselves in this our small 
corner of the earth. We cannot hope for the success among the heathen 
of St. Augustine or St. Boniface, unless, like them, we go forth with the 
apostolical benediction.” —pp. 149, 150. 


We have examined and turned this concluding passage in 
every way ; but we fear that it can bear only one interpretation— 
the Papal Supremacy, and that by Divine right. The ‘“ Aposto- 
lical benediction” common to Boniface and Augustine, was the 
Papal. If we cannot hope for success among the heathen 
without the Papal benediction, the Papacy must be Divinely 
instituted. If this, indeed, be the view which is entertained, 
one cannot much wonder to find the English Church repre-, 
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sented as cut off from the Temple and worship of God. The 
allusions to ‘‘revolt” become very intelligible; and the ex- 
ample of Elijah, who, knowing as he did that the centre of 
unity was at Jerusalem, yet refrained from leading the people 
of Israel thither, is at once seen to bear directly on the case 
of those who, recognizing the Church of Rome as the true 
Church, and the Papacy as the centre of unity, yet remain in 
the communion of a Church which is severed from Rome. It 
is easy to understand the reference to David, ‘“ wandering in the 
mountains ;” and to Daniel living in a “ heathen court ;” and to 
those who died “in the wilderness :” if the Papal Supremacy be 
admitted, it follows that such language is strictly applicable to 
our position. And if there be reason to feel thankful that seces- 
sion from our communion is not recommended but discouraged in 
these Sermons, there is certainly no inconsiderable drawback on 
the satisfaction thence derived, when we meet with such intima- 
tions as are conveyed in one of the preceding passages—that a 
revolted nation should “ undo their sins in the order in which 
they committed them”—a sentiment which, taken in connexion 
with the whole bearing of the sermon, goes far, we apprehend, 
to countenance the views of those who are desirous to “‘ recede 
farther and farther from the Reformation,” and to “ unpro- 
testantize” the Church of England. We are at a loss to recon- 
cile such views with the admission, that the English Church is 
Catholic. 

IX. It is with deep concern that we have perused the third 
sermon in this volume, entitled, Lorp’s rirst Supper 
AND us Last.” After all that has been lately said and written 
on the subject of the worship of the Virgin—and in particular, 
considering the evidence furnished by Dr. Pusey in the Appendix 
to his *“* Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury”—we were, cer- 
tainly, not prepared for such language as that which we are 
about to cite, and which seems calculated to afford countenance 
to all the most exaggerated forms of this worship as practised in 
the Church of Rome. It is, as we all know, a frequent notion in 
books of Romish devotion, that the favour of the Virgin to her 
votaries is of peculiar importance beyond that of other saints, 
because her power is greater—she 1s the Mother of God our 
Saviour—and, as such, exercises influence and power over Him; 
so that she rather commands as a Parent than entreats as a 
creature. Now let us hear Mr. Newman : 

“ As at his first feast, [at Cana] He had refused to listen to His 
mother’s prayer, because of the time, so to His Apostles He foretold, 
at His second feast, what the power of their prayers should be, by way 
of cheering them at his departure, ‘ Ye now therefore have sorrow ; but 
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| I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man 
taketh from you. In that day ye shall ask Me nothing. Verily, 
} verily, I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in My 
name, He will give it you.’... ‘ Ihave called you friends, for all things 
| that I have heard of My Father, I have made known unto you.’ In 
the gifts promised to the Apostles after the Resurrection, we may learn 
the present influence and power of the Mother of God.” —pp. 42, 43. 


Taking all circumstances into account, such expressions would 
q almost seem to be designed to afford countenance to the worship 
_ of the Virgin in its most exaggerated forms. We do indeed 

| most bitterly deplore this: assuredly such language furnishes at 
_ least as fitting a subject for explanation or retractation as certain 
{ strong expressions against the Church of Rome. 

X. From the following passage it would seem that “ sacra- 
| mental confession and the celibacy of the clergy” are considered 
| to be of Divine institution; and there are indications elsewhere 


in the volume which seem to confirm such a view :— 


It is God who designs, but his servants seem designing. ... . 
i) Moses, for instance, is sometimes called skilful in his measures or his 
| laws, as if wise acts might not come from the Source of wisdom, and 

; | | provisions were proved to be human, when they could be shown to be 

| advisable ;” and, after further illustrations, ‘‘ What, for instance, though 

| we grant that sacramental confession and the celibacy of the clergy do 
tend to consolidate the body politic in the relation of rulers or subjects, 
or, in other words, to aggrandize the priesthood? for how can the 

Church be one body without such relation, and why should not He, 

who has decreed that there should be unity, take measures to secure it ? 

Marks of design are not elsewhere assumed as disproofs of His inter- 


ference.” —pp. 345, 346. 


We have not space to quote other passages bearing on this 
subject. It is difficult not to connect these sentiments with the 
similar views lately advocated so openly in the “ British Critic.” 

XI. Mr. Newman is of opinion that the self-denying and un- 
worldly life exemplified in our Saviour and the Apostles, and 
4 recommended in Holy Scripture, is at the present day only to 
_ be found in monasteries. 


q ** If the truth must be spoken, what are the humble monk, and the 
| holy nun, and other regulars as they are called, but Christians after the 
very pattern given in Scripture? What have they done but this,— 
: continue in the world the Christianity of the Bible? Did our Saviour 
come on earth suddenly, as He will one day visit, in whom would He 
see the features of the Christians He and His Apostles left behind 
them, but in them? Who but these give up home and friends, wealth 
and ease, good name and liberty of will, for the kingdom of Heaven ? 
Where shall we find the image of St. Paul, or St. Peter, or St. John, 
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or of Mary the Mother of Mark, or of Philip’s daughters, but in those 
who, whether they remain in seclusion, or are sent over the earth, have 
calm faces, and sweet plaintive voices, and spare frames, and gentle 
manners, and hearts weaned from the world, and wills subdued ?”— 
p- 328. 


We think that at present there is very little disposition to 
look on Monasticism in anything of a hostile spirit: the tide of 
opinion indeed seems rather to set the other way. But, what- 
ever may have been the merits or demerits of this system 
(and we would remind the reader that there is a dark, as 
well as a bright side of the picture), it certainly does seem 
strange to say, that Apostolical Christianity is to be found 
only in Monasticism. Does not our own experience —the very 
argument to which Mr. Newman has appealed so successfully 
in some of these Sermons—convince us, that self-denial, and 
a spirit of separation from the world’s objects and desires, is 
to be found elsewhere? Have we not snown men of saintly 
lives, who seemed to live only for the service of God, and 
whose abundant good works, and holy words, and humbleness, 
and meekness, and charity, and devotion, must ever dwell in our 
hearts? And have we no instances of men relinquishing what is 
cherished by this world, that they may devote themselves to the 
service of their Saviour? Have we no examples of missionaries 
breaking the ties of kindred, and going forth into a strange land ¢ 
—none, of men sacrificing worldly prospects in the cause of 
Truth ?—none, of voluntary afflictions undergone for that cause ? 
Surely there must be too great a bias in favour of Monasticism, 
when Apostolical Christianity is supposed to be restricted within 
its limits. We cannot now enter into the question at large, or 
attempt any statement of opinion on the merits of Monasticism : 
it is sufficient to have directed attention to Mr. Newman’s ex- 
treme views on the subject. 

It remains, in conclusion, to offer some general remarks on the 
position, in relation to existing parties in the Church, which this 
volume seems to indicate. That there has been, unhappily, 
within the last two or three years, a tendency in some quarters 
to certain doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome, is a 
fact which is too well known to need any proof. That such a 
tendency has been viewed with the deepest regret by the great 
body of those who have maintained Church principles, is equally 
certain. Convinced as they are, that the principles which they 
uphold do not favour the pretensions of Romanism, but present a 
firm barrier against them ; and persuaded as they have been, that 
the Tracts for the Times (we say nothing of a few of the latter 
tracts) were not written by men who were either disloyal to the 
English Church, or favourable to Romanism; they have been 
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justly unwilling to identify the Tracts and their authors, whose 
services had been in many respects so great, with views opposed 
to their continual declarations, and to the tenor of many of their 
writings. It was surely, for instance, difficult to imagine that the 
author of “ Lectures on Romanism and Popular Protestantism,” 
could approve of the later doctrines of the ‘* British Critic.” A 
distinction is certainly perceptible between the doctrines of that 
periodical, and those of the Tracts, and of their authors, if not 
always in principles, yet certainly in the conclusions at which they 
respectively arrived. This distinction has been recently pointed 
out; and it has been stated, as a well-known fact, that the 
authors of the Tracts are dissatisfied at the lengths to which 
others have proceeded *. We sincerely trust and believe, that 
this statement is, generally speaking, well-founded ; and though, 
in regard to Mr. Newman’s recent views, there could not but 
exist a degree of uncertainty ; we were not without hopes, that 
the publication of this volume of Sermons might possibly tend 
to restore the confidence which had been lost, and to remove the 
doubts which had been excited by several recent circumstances ; 
more especially, by the author's retractation of strong expressions 
against Romanism, and his resignation of the vicarage of St. 
Mary's. But we have sought in vain throughout this volume for 
any declaration, or any expression of sentiment, which might 
suffice to establish some difference of objects and views between 
its author and the “ British Critic:” we have, on the contrary, 
found signs of agreement in too many respects’. We say this 
with grief: we are too sensible of the great services, and the 
many excellencies of Mr. Newman, not to feel much, at being 
obliged to arrive at such a conclusion: but it is in the dis- 
charge of a solemn duty to the Church, and to her great Head, 
that we avow our conviction, that Mr. Newman’s views have 
changed—that they have received a development which has caused 
them to diverge from the sound and genuine principles of the 
Anglo-Catholic Church ; and that those who combine with 
Catholic principles a warm attachment to the English Church, 
and a conscientious repugnance to the errors and supersti- 
tions prevalent in the Roman communion, can no longer ex- 
sk the co-operation of this distinguished and eminent writer. 

eeply painful as this must be to all faithful adherents of 
Church principles, we trust that they will not permit them- 


* See a ‘‘ Narrative of Events connected with the publication of the Tracts for the 
Times,” &c. by the Rev W. Palmer, of Worcester College, Oxford. 

5 The Life of Stephen Harding, founder of the Cistertian order, recently published, 
with a Preface by Mr. Newman, furnishes another evidence of his accordance with the 
views of the “ British Critic.” It is written in a spirit of devoted loyalty to the Papal 
see, and to the whole system of Romanism. Every doctrine and practice is received 
with implicit veneration and fervent devotion ! 
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selves to be discouraged. We trust that they will proceed 
calmly, and stedfastly, and humbly, in the course which they 
have commenced—that no words of unkindness or of irritation 
may ever escape them, when those on whom they had relied for 
stedfastness in faith disappoint their expectations. We trust, 
also, that they will not assist in keeping up an unwholesome 
excitement by inconsiderate, or intemperate, or needlessly offensive 
words or actions; and that they will be content to place their 
cause, and the cause of their Church, in the hands of God; 
relying on the operation of time to disclose the sincerity and 
simplicity of their purposes ; and to restore that mutual confi- 
dence and brotherly love which has been so much shaken. Let 
it be the endeavour of all true Churchmen to adorn the doctrines 
which they maintain, by exemplifying their heavenly tendency in 
their own lives; by restraining their tempers, submitting in 
patience to distrust, and evil imputations, and enmity; “ not 
rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing, but contrariwise 
blessing ;” by reverent and affectionate submission to their spi- 
ritual pastors, looking not to the praise of men, but simply and 
solely to obedience to the Divine will. And let it be their 
endeavour to make all reasonable allowances for the infirmities of 
their brethren ; and not to cherish resentment for their severe, it 
may be, unchristian censures. By such a course, we trust that 
much good is within the reach of the faithful children of the 
English Church. They have high responsibilities : there may be 
incalculable interests depending on their conduct. It is not 
merely the restoration of our own venerated national Church to 
the purity, and the energies of her primitive existence, which is 
at stake. The progress and accomplishment of this glorious 
work, may be the means of awakening the whole Christian world, 
throughout its length and breadth, from the slumber of indiffer- 
ence or of superstition. The eyes of Christendom are fixed on 
the English Church. Let it be seen, that those amongst her 
children who are most earnestly devoted to her spiritual welfare, 
are themselves living examples of sanctity. Let them thus prove, 
that their love of Catholic truth—their reverence for Catholic 
antiquity—their adherence to established forms and institutions, 
are but the types, and the expressions, and the external manifes- 
tations of an inward principle of Love and Faith. Let them 

rove that the deepest and most affectionate reverence is un- 
mingled with superstition—that conformity to Christ is not 
peculiar to Monasticism—that the Gospel can be maintained and 
practised in all its integrity, without any dependence on the See 
of Rome. 


No. 11.—JULY, 1844. 
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Art. III.—£illen Middleton: a Tale. By Lady Greorciana 
Fuiierron. 3vols. London: Moxon. 1844. 


Ir is but seldom that our readers, if at least their experience 

ees with our own, have the good fortune to find the true 
preacher in the guise of a novelist, as well as with the vestments 
of the female sex. As regards every thing which bears upon the 
higher functions and higher destinies of our nature, the presump- 
tions are sadly against any book which issues from the press in 
the fatal form of three-volumes crown octavo. Too truly may it 
be said of many novels of the day, that while they have escaped 
from the rudeness and grossness of earlier times, it has been by 
an artificial and unhealthful process: they have diffused the 
poison, not expelled it: they are whited sepulchres, and their 
uncleanness remains within; because they are still intended to 
stimulate appetite, not to minister food: they are still framed 
according to the maxims, not of the Gospel, but: of that world 
and flesh with which the Gospel is at perpetual war: and reli- 
gion, if it appears in them at all, appears as a foreign element, of 
which a certain portion must be introduced to satisfy, or rather 
to appease, the better description of public opinion. It lies there 
like oil in water, without any thorough admixture, or any affinity 
to the general spirit and texture of the work. And in another 
class of romances, where religion is more copiously infused, and 
more distinctly exhibited as an ingredient of the composition, 
how generally may the remark be made, that the combination is 
inharmonious and repulsive; and that good intentions, employed 
in the endeavour to show off Christianity to the best effect, have 
only terminated in strengthening the latent, and furtive, and 
often unexpressed, but too real, too congenial impression of the 
reader’s mind, that after all it is the géne of life; that we were 
born for what is visible and proximate; that the savour of hea- 
venly things is faint and vapid :— 

Eurer Priester summende Gesinge 
Und ihr Segen haben kein Gewicht'.” 


What is given to God seems taken from man. We are robbed 
of some portion of solid enjoyment, and mere air is offered as a 
substitute. It is felt, upon the whole, that the vivid and pene- 
trating parts of the story are those which are conversant only 
with human aims, joys, and passions, and that the Christian tone 


1 Gothe’s Bride of Corinth. 
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is a sickly and lowering addition. Indeed, we fear that man 
fictions of the class termed religious may have produced a sane. 
sive effect ; and on this account there seems to be some reason 
for regarding with favour a work like Ceelebs, in which invention 
forms an ingredient no larger than that of religion in ordinary 
novels; that is to say, it is imperceptible, and from the first page 
to the last almost unmitigated morality prevails. But we confess 
we should think better of Ccelebs if even that small element of 
fiction were expelled. Sermons and moral essays are exceedingly 
good things, or may be so, and there is no reason for publishing 
them under fictitious titles; but it is not wise to give the reader 
ground to expect a more highly-seasoned banquet, as he can then 
scarcely be blamed if he be disappointed at finding nothing except 
plain and homely fare. 

But of the eminently able, and eminently womanly work before 
us, we may state, that of all the religious novels we have ever 
seen, it has, with the most pointed religious aim, the least of 
direct religious teaching: it has the least effort and the greatest 
force: it is the least didactic and the most instructive. It car- 
ries, indeed, a tremendous moral: and were this an age of acute 
and tender consciences, practised in self-examination, and in- 
tensely sedulous in making clean the inner chambers of that heart 
of man which is ordained to be the Redeemer’s abiding-place, we 
might fear its producing here and there wounds over deep and 
sharp. But our authoress has to deal with a dull and hardened _ 
state of the public mind, and she can but do something towards 

uickening and rousing it. Let us not conceal it from ourselves, 
that men cannot live for generations, and almost for centuries, 
deprived of any other spiritual discipline than such as each person, 
unaided by the external forces of the Church and the testimony 
of general practice, may have the desire and the grace to exercise 
over himself, without being the worse for it. We must needs have 
lost much both of the tone that such discipline was intended to 
maintain, and of the power to discern and realize the detriment we 
have incurred. Indeed the notions have gone abroad among us, 
and that not only where avowed ungodliness prevails, but likewise 
in connection with very strict professions of religion, that the 
inward direction and government of the spirit are not a great, 
arduous, and perpetual work, but a mere corollary, following as 
matter of course, or little more, upon the sincere adoption of cer- 
tain doctrines; and, therefore, that they need not be made the 
subject of a distinct solicitude and care: that the inward conse- 
quences of sin, though never corrected by confession, by efforts of 
pain conscious and sustained, by restitution, those various parts of 
the process of repentance which test and ascertain its solidity, may 
z2 
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be neutralized by the mere lapse of time, and, so to speak, taken 
up and absorbed like the ill-humours of the body: that it shows 
a want of faith, and savours of Judaism, or some other ism, to 
employ detailed and systematic means for the purpose of working 
out Christian renovation. Against this false philosophy and false 
religion the writer of the work before us does battle, not by any 
logical analysis and exposure of its deceptiveness, but by exhibit- 
ing to us the machinery of a human heart in full play amidst the 
trials which critical combinations of circumstances present, and 
instituting before our eyes the appeal to its living experience. 
She has assailed that which constitutes, as we are persuaded, the 
master delusion of our own time and country, and in the way of 

arable, and by awful example, has shown us how they that 
would avoid the deterioration of the moral life within them, must 
strangle their infant sins by the painful acts and accessories of 
repentance; and how, if we fall short of this by dallying with 
them, we nurse them into giants for our own misery and de- 


struction. 
But it is time that we should introduce our readers to the 


story of Ellen Middleton. 

Mr. Lacy, a sort of model-canon, is struck, while officiating in 
his cathedral, with the aspect of a woman, who attends the ser- 
vices with interest, but apparently without joy or hope. He 
becomes acquainted with her, finds her to be suffering in a bur- 
dened and wounded spirit, and under the bodily pressure of a 
hopeless consumption, which she seems to goad onwards to its 
maturity. He exhorts her to lay open her sorrows to him in the 
exercise of his priestly office, and she is led to place, by way of 
confession, her written history in his hands. 

Ellen Middleton, an orphan, was educated in the house of her 
uncle and aunt, of the same name, and was attached sincerely to 
the former, to the latter tenderly. Stung by the petulant and 
repeated provocations of her cousin Julia, their only child, and a 
selfish, ill-conditioned girl, Ellen strikes her in a fit of anger: the 
child falls into a stream that flows by Elmsley Priory and is 
drowned. A single voice utters the words, “she has killed her ;” 
but for some time there is no other sign that there had been a 
witness to the scene. Meanwhile the fall had been taken by the 
family for an accident. Accusation or upbraiding often comes as 
a friendly force in aid of the reluctant, hesitating tongue, and if 
Ellen had been suspected she had been saved: but the first 
words addressed to her show that there was no idea of her parti- 
cipation in the catastrophe. She had also her own violent agita- 
tion to bewilder her, and the dread of adding to the pangs of her 
uncle and aunt in the hour of their parental agony. So that at 
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first she did not tell, then she would not, and then she could not. 
“The act of self-accusation grew into a moral impossibility.” 
Her uncle says to her, “* You are now our only child, Ellen.” 
Presently she is asked by her aunt to pray for her, and 


‘* Hot searing tears were slowly chasing each other down my cheeks, 
and the storm within was raging wildly in my breast; but I did not 
pray—I could not: a sheet of lead seemed to stretch itself between 
me and heaven; and when the light of day broke slowly into the 
chamber of mourning I closed my eyes, not to see the sun, in its calm 
majesty, dawning on the first day of my changed existence.”—vol. i. 
p. 78. 

We think that the foundation of the subsequent story is laid 
in these events with great moral truth and no less artistic skill. 
The first offence is a blow struck in anger: the accidental con- 
sequence of that offence, the death of a human being, formed no 
part of its guilt, but it aggravated the difficulty of confession, not 
only on account of the pain and shame to the offender from asso- 
ciation through a passionate act with a fatal catastrophe, but 
likewise by enlisting a less ignoble motive on the side of conceal- 
ment, namely, the apprehension of opening afresh the wounds of 
her nearest relatives and dearest friends, and depriving them of 
the entireness of their chief remaining joy in herself. On the one 
hand, it is left quite clear that she ought to have confessed; on 
the other hand, the incidents are so adjusted as to offer those 
small impediments and causes of diversion which frequently, by 
their successive action, effectually intercept the formation and 
execution of good resolutions: so that while there is no obscura- 
tion of the dividing lines of right and wrong, no tampering with 
the principles of duty, yet the deviation is intelligible and in 
entire keeping with probability ; as well as, in a moral view, per- 
haps venial or secondary, certainly at first sight far from irre- 
coverable. 

But from this beginning by a small sin our authoress has 
woven the tissue of her tale: the offence of a moment, and a 
concealment of it far from being wholly cowardlike and selfish, 
are the warp and the woof of the story, whose combining threads 
by slow but sure degrees inclose and entangle Ellen Middleton in 
meshes, from which escape becomes an impossibility. And we 
think an attentive reader can hardly do otherwise than admire 
the mode in which the entire detail of the book is made subser- 
vient to the unfolding in living representation those cardinal 
truths, that in this world of ours, when once we have let “I dare 
not” wait upon “I would,” “I cannot” presently waits upon “I 
dare not ;” that our particular actions never terminate upon 
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themselves ; that our moral opportunities return not, except with 
enhanced art and diminished promise, like the Sybil’s books; and 
the faculty of inward choice, like the circulation of the blood in 
regions of intense frost, can only be sustained by active exercise, 
and becomes benumbed and petrified, if its tension yield to the 
lethargy that ever presses upon it from the unkindly atmosphere 
without. 7 

It is a sublime result of the Christian revelation, to exhibit 
the strict and close concatenation which in characters of great 
depth, force, and scope, links indissolubly together the occur- 
rences of their inward history, and to evolve through a con- 
tinuous detail into a great consummation, the final fruit of some 
act, secondary in magnitude when it occurred, and seemingly long 
gone by; and yet to refer all the parts of this great scheme to 
their proper efficient cause respectively, in the free will and 
responsible agency of man. We look back with great admira- 
tion to those dramas of the Greeks, in which this unity of idea 
and fortune is most forcibly exhibited, an unity always directed 
towards crime and suffering, and testifying to divine truth, in so 
far as it teaches the doctrine of retribution, but sadly obscuring 
it, in so much as both are alike derived from an uncontrollable 
and iron necessity as their main origin. Again, the manner in 
which the chain of woe is carried on from generation to genera- 
tion, from Agamemnon to Orestes, from Jocasta to Gidipus, and 
from (Edipus with Jocasta to Eteocles and Polynices, while it 
enhances the idea of retribution as an awful reality, still more 
perplexes the moral grounds of that idea: for if the offence of 
the parent were, so far as he was concerned, one of accident or of 
pardonable error, and was really referable to a hidden and superior 
decree alone, then the more faithful the transmission of the con- 
‘sequences, the more appalling indeed the picture of human misery, 
but the more ambiguous, or rather the more hopeless, is the path 
of escape, and the more perplexing the question, “‘ If there be a 
God in the world, why are these things so?” 


oxia Tic Gy ei dvorvyot 


But to the practical dilemma which thus beset the fortunes of 
our race, and which fastened by a magic interest the creative 
minds of paganism, Christianity brought a great solution. It 
showed us, that there was indeed a reality in this doctrine of 

i of the power of re- 


moral causation, that every act we do is fu 
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production, that we are tracked and hunted by our own deeds; 
and that after we have lost them from view and from memory, 
they re-appear, and claim as of right the mastery over our fate. 
All the unity and continuity, which, according to the Greek ideas 
of destiny, belonged to the processes of the life of man, is even 
more clearly shown by Christian philosophy to pertain to it: 
but it is not because an arbitrary, unsympathizing power, ex- 
trinsic to us, decrees a series of calamities to descend upon our 


heads, and determines to draw worship from the awe which the | 


darkly-coloured picture, and the sad procession of its figures, shall 
instil; it is because a will residing within us, and made free to 
choose the better part, forges its own chains link by link, in 
again and again choosing the worse; it is because every action 
done has a tendency to determine the form and character of that 
which is next to be done; and they who act without taking this 
tendency into account, are delivering themselves and their own 
future into the hands of a blind power, small at first, but rapid in 
its growth, in its maturity portentous and irresistible. 

Unhappily these great truths, of which the philosophical ex- 
position is to be found in Bishop Butler’s doctrine of habits, have 
miserably fallen into neglect, during the periods of cold and 
superficial theology with which the Church has been afflicted. 
Some there have been in whose teaching Christian virtue has been 
a mere code of maxims and restraints, scarcely more calculated to 
be operative upon character in its latent springs, than the regu- 
lations of a turnpike-road upon those who travel along it, instead 
of being ‘the power of an endless life,” the manifestation of the 
heavenly gift, translucent from within, through the veil of flesh. 
The laws of inward formation could not but languish and decay, for 
it has seemed at times as if the very idea of such a process had 
been lost. Then came that impatient reaction of minds which 
felt themselves defrauded of the great living powers enshrined in 
the Gospel covenant, and they determined to recover those 
powers, and they sought as it were to ensure the possession and 
enjoyment of them by compressing their whole agency into a 
short and single crisis: a life of loathsome sin, the sharp pangs 
of a moment, hour, or day, and then a fixed, almost a dogged 
assurance of sanctity and of felicity, imagined to be founded on 
the principle of faith; this was the history of the Christian soul 
in that peculiar phase of the world’s religious life. But this 
device, so short, so cheap, so simple, has long ago become full of 
cracks and fissures; a strong man, as we readily grant, and an 
earnest one, made it, and it has served its day and done its 
work: a stronger man is destroying it, and larger, broader, 
deeper truths rapidly resume their sway, and promise the revived 
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consciousness and use, on behalf of the people of Christ, of all 
the means of discipline which He graciously bequeathed to them. 

When Ellen Middleton has thus buried within her breast the 
secret of the catastrophe in which she had scarcely been a guilty 
agent, it follows very naturally that with a susceptible and ima- 

native temperament she should brood inwardly over the act 
until its proportions become distended and magnified, and her 
own vision morbid: that the very same causes which render con- 
cealment more and more painful, should also render confession 
more and more difficult: that she should be driven rather than 
led to the alternative of seeking for that excitement, of which 
unhappily the genuine enthusiasm of youth, and its powerful flow 
of feeling, are so frequently made the mere ministers and slaves. 

Henry Lovell, the brother of Mrs. Middleton, and Edward 
Middleton, the nephew of her husband, are both frequent visitors 
at Elmsley, and are both possessed, from the first stages of this 
narrative, with a very deep passion for Ellen. They were con- 
temporaries at college; and with characters fundamentally dis- 
cordant, they had contracted an intimate friendship. Edward has 
great depth of feeling, but it is combined with an overwrought 
sternness, which gives him the power of sealing it, and rendering 
it wholly inaccessible: a sternness of which we must say, that it 
is finally carried to the very verge of the probabilities of nature, 
although it is combined with a sentiment of justice so strong as 
to preclude precipitate conclusions, and although faith decidedly 
predominates over suspicion in the composition of the character ; 
indeed, without this predominance, it could not have the noble- 
ness which it undoubtedly presents. Edward is also a religious 
man in the sense that he acts habitually under the influence of a 
conscience towards God, although he is not a subdued, and 
therefore not, in a Christian sense, an elevated character. Henry 
Lovell, on the other hand, had the power of talking as if he felt 
all the charm of that truth and affection, of that love for what is 
good, and what is beautiful, which form in the main the ground- 
work of Edward’s character; all that to Edward was reality, to 
Henry Lovell was the pleasurable subject. of mental speculation ; 
and the community of expression which in this way would belong 
to the two, to the one as the spontaneous working of his soul, to 
the other as an exercitation of the mind for delight, form, as we 
take it, the point of union between them and the basis of their 
intimacy. 

A dangerous gift, that same power of speech which simulates 
reality in treating of high matters of virtue, beauty, and affec- 
tion: a gift, of which the chief peril consists in this, that the 
possessor of it, while he deceives others, is also self-deceived, 
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and is far less likely to become conscious of his own internal 
desolation, than if the actual evil within him were not chequered 
with images of good, and intercepted longings after it, which 
retain their aspect, but have been emptied of all inward energy. 
We have seen Henry called, in print, the villain of the book. 
But this is an uniform description applied to a multiform cha- 
racter. If you mix all the colours of the composition together, 
no doubt the result will be a dark, a very dark one. Yet a man 
who can entertain a very strong, deep, and permanent attach- 
ment, who is capable of making, even once, a great effort of self- 
constraint and self-denial for the sake of another, and who dies of 
the wound that attachment had inflicted, does not present the un- 
relieved depravity which constitutes the villain. e regard this 
person of the tale as one upon whose conception great pains have 
been bestowed with great success, and the intermixture of his 
qualities as most subtle and most true; for, alas! no artist’s hand 
can rival actual nature in those wonderful combinations of good 
and evil motive in the same man, and even in the same act of 
the same man, which every one’s outward, and happy is he if not 
also his inward, experience presents to him. 

Henry Lovell had been the witness of the death of Julia; and 
he, therefore, reads with accuracy the subsequent state of Ellen’s 
mind. He dreads Edward as a rival, and he determines to make 
use of his knowledge for the purpose of displacing him, of gaining 
possession of Ellen’s heart, if he can, or, if not, then of her hand, 
or even, failing both these, of exercising a potent sway over her 
happiness, and obtaining, in the last resort, that kind of consola- 
tion which one, whose passion is founded in selfishness, derives 
from perceiving, and letting others perceive, that he can agitate 
and sway the object of his love in almost every other mode, if 
not in that of the reciprocal sentiment. This is, in fact, the 
refined form, suitable to such an age as that we live in, of the 
thirst for vengeance accruing upon rejected overtures, which, in 
more barbarous times, has converted wounded admirers into cruel 
persecutors ; for it is not in such cases that an abstract hatred 
takes the place of love, but it is that the selfish elements, often 
very largely mingled, and even predominating in that passion, 
may overbalance, when the hope of success is cut off, its gentler 
and nobler influence; and the suitor, having failed in exercising 
ei over the person beloved through her will, aims at the next 

st result, namely, wielding it, and establishing, as it were, his 
interest and property in her against her will. Some persons, we 
understand, are what our forefathers call “stumbled” at this 
iniquity of Lovell’s, but we apprehend they forget that love, 
however popular be the name, as the centre of all novels and 
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comedies, and most tragedies, is not necessarily a generous emo- 
tion at all: that the possession of the heart of a fellow-creature 
may be desired with a selfishness as gross and as unmixed as 
gold, or jewels, or any other earthly creature; and that although 
the cases of such ripe depravity are rare, yet perhaps rarer still 
are those in which vanity a self-love, and the mere desire of 
acquisition, do not form some portion of that sentiment ; in which 
some part of the pain of rejection does not arise from the wound 
inflicted upon self-esteem. Lovell’s was a case in which the 
baser ingredients were much larger than usual; but we fear that 
even this extreme degree is entirely within the bounds of nature. 

He ministers to Yillen’s morbid state of mind by the lavish 
application of his varied powers of amusement and excitement. 

rom rapid exercise on horseback, up to the highest resources of 
books and conversation, every means was sedulously applied to 
stimulate the imagination and to drown thought. But ‘ there 
was not a grain of tenderness in the feverish predilection she 
entertained for him,” although his society was interesting to her 
in a high degree, and his absence caused a painful void. In the 
mean time Kdward, dissatisfied with the exaggeration and fitful- 
ness of her life, and with the appearance of an interest in 
Henry, goes abroad. 

Henry, finding that no real progress has been made, puts 
another engine into play. He procures for Ellen an invitation 
from another aunt, Mrs. Brandon, whom he prepossesses with the 
notion that they are attached, and places Ellen in that position 
relatively to the party at the house, which of itself, if it does not 
make a marriage, mars one. All, however, is in vain; he “ fasci 
nated her mind, but did not touch her heart’*:” yet she was 
herself in part deceived, and for some time did not dispel his 
belief that his affection was returned. In the mean time her 
inward pains are not assuaged: and at church, attracted by the 
venerable aspect of the officiating clergyman, she conceives the 
idea of confessing to him. By a little plan she separates herself 
from her party after service. She awaits him in the churchyard, 
and rises as he passes. 


***T am glad you like our old churchyard,’ said Mr. Leslie: and 
then he began talking of the views, of the neighbouring scenery, of the 
ruined palace, now transformed into a farm, of all the subjects he 
thought would interest me, little thinking that at that moment the 
secret of a life of anguish, the confession of an over-burthened con- 
science, was trembling on my lips. The more he talked, too, (although 
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there was nothing unsuitable to his sacred office in any thing he said,) 
the more I felt to lose sight of the priest of God, of the messenger of 
heaven, in the amiable, conversible, gentleman-like man before me.”— 


vol, i, p. 211. 
Yet she summoned courage, on his preparing to go, to ask for 


an appointment before the afternoon service: but before he | 


returned she lost the courage she had mustered with so much 
effort, and, on his again approaching her with a bland inquiry as 
to her purpose, she felt she had no strength to execute a design 
so thwarted’ by insensible repulsion, and the only resource the 
moment offered was to draw her purse from her pocket, and to 
beg him to distribute the contents among his poor parishioners. 

e must pause for a moment to moralize on the case of Mr. 
Leslie. Religion has been of late years driven back in great part 
from that acknowledged position of prominence and authorised 
power which it once used to occupy in ordinary life ; although not 
yet absolutely “relegated into obscure municipalities and rustic 
villages,” yet it cowers and skulks in society, and manifests not 
itself until, by some careful application of the touchstone, it has 
ascertained in what quarter sympathy exists. Or else, in minds 
more fearless, or less delicate, it projects upon the surface, not in 
its natural effluence, but according to some harsh and crude form, 
with effort and with assumption. In this state of things it is hard, 
even for the priest, to be so absorbed in the sense of that voca- 
tion which attends him whithersoever he goes, as not ordinarily 
to remit somewhat of the character and bearing that belong to it : 
and we believe that if the interiors of hearts were opened, there 
would appear to be many, who meet together in discourse, and 
who, simply from fear and mutual mistrust, keep their conversa- 
tion far below the tone at which it would be most congenial to 
them all. And yet it is not by violence of effort that this state 
of things can be amended: it must be by the diffusion of the 
atmosphere of devotion in which men can meet and breathe 
freely ; it must be by the recognition of those symbols of religion 
which have become so faint and few among us, and among which 
will be prominent the broad and clear development of the clerical 
character, both as it respects the obligation of the clergy to live 
nearer to God than others, and likewise as regards the making 
full proof of their ministry, and fitting their whole demeanour 
to the specific and, so to speak, official form which belongs 
to it. 

Ellen is now recalled by her uncle, Mr. Middleton, who has 
heard of his brother-in-law’s intentions with respect to her, and 
is determined to intercept them. But before her departure 
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Henry Lovell arranges a visit to the sea-shore; and we must 
give the passage which describes the first approach. 


** We turned a corner in the road, and, for the first time, the sea lay 
stretched before my eyes. It was rough: the waves were crested with 
foam ; and already I heard them break with that sullen roar, with that 
voice of the ocean, in which, as in the thunder of heaven, we instinc- 
tively recognize the voice of God... . The sea was not, as I have seen 
it since, blue and calm, glittering with a thousand sparks of light: not 
like some quiet lake, which ripples on the shore, and murmurs gently 
as it bathes the shining pebbles in its limpid wave; no, it was as I 
would have chosen to see it for the first time, stormy, wild, restless, 
colourless from the everlasting fluctuation of colour, brown, purple, 
white, yellow, green, in turns: billows over billows chased each other 
to the shore, each wave gathering itself in silence, swelling, heaving, 
and then bursting with that roar of triumph, with that torrent of foam, 
that cloud of spray, that mixture of fury and of joy, which nothing 
in nature but chafed waters‘ combine. O God, I have suffered much: 
terror, remorse, agony, have wrung my heart, have shattered my 
nerves: I have been guilty; I have been wretched: I dare not thank 
Thee for the tumultuous joys of passion, for the feverish cup of plea- 
sure, hastily snatched, and as suddenly dashed to earth: but I will 
thank Thee for the swelling of the heart, for the lifting up of the soul, 
for the tears I have shed, for the ecstacy I have known, on the sea- 
shore, in the forest, on the mountain. The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness ; but there is also a joy with which the stranger intermeddles 
not.”—vol. i. p. 235. 


The reader will observe that this is not cited as an example of 
the working of a devout mind, but, on the contrary, of one which 
is imaginative and susceptible, and, though able to recognize com- 
munion with God in His natural works, not yet inwardly subdued. 
Ellen, however, had at this time other subjects of excitement 
awaiting her. Lovell took the opportunity to propose to her a 
secret and immediate marriage ; and on her refusal, which re- 
vealed to her the state of her own heart, and made her conscious 
that he had no part in her affections, he burst into violent 
menaces, and declared to her that their fates were mysteriously 
intertwined ; that they must be happy together, or miserable 
apart ; and that others would be involved in the calamities of his 
rejection, ‘This scene is impassioned and eloquent in a high 
degree. 

after this desperate outburst, Lovell marries a 

oung creature of exquisite beauty and simplicity, by name Alice 
ey, the grand-daughter of his nurse, educated in circumstances 


* See Coleridge’s beautiful lines on the Avalanches, 
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somewhat better than that name would indicate, (as a member of 
the family had died wealthy,) in perfect freedom from the know- 
ledge and contact of evil, and in singular purity and devotion of 
character. She married him in simple obedience to the command 
of her grandmother, who had reared her. To the old woman it 
had ever been a darling object of ambition that this union should 
take place ; and her power to force Lovell into it rested upon a 
document with his signature, promising the marriage, which she 
possessed, and which recited that she had advanced a large sum 
of money to replace a theft committed by him in a moment of 
desperation for the purpose of liquidating a gambling debt. 

We do not deny that there is some complexity in the accessory 
incidents of this story, nor do we hold the plot to be constructed 
with the highest technical skill, so far as regards its details; 
but we are chiefly concerned with the far higher qualities of deli- 
neation of character in its finest and most fugitive shades, as well 
as in its broadest and deepest colours, (that is, according as 
modern life and habits admit these terms to be applied,) for 
which the work is remarkable. 

Soon after this marriage, the return of Edward Middleton is 
announced. His passion for Ellen is unabated, and she cherishes 
one of equal ardour, but yet one mixed with dread of his severity. 
At first, she determines to make her confession to him ; but when 
his eyes fall upon words in her writing that had reference to the 
subject, again she flinches; and when he affords her the oppor- 
tunity, by asking what they mean,—“ I laughed hysterically, and 
said they meant nothing: that was the first time I lied to 
Edward °.” Again weakness hardens into a resolution of evil, 
and she determines never to tell him that which she conceives 
would make him loathe her; but she also determines, as an act 
of self-denial, that she will on no account marry him; and this 
she makes known to him upon his declaration. Although she 
vehemently disavows all love to Henry, he leaves her in mistrust 
as to the cause, and as to her general sincerity. 

The scene is then shifted to London ; and we are introduced to 
Alice as the wife of Henry, pursuing her simple and saintly life 
in holy worship, in works of mercy, and in such opportunities of 
communion with natural objects as are at her command. She 
begins Lord Byron, and quits his works because they open to her 
a world of evil; she betakes herself to Scott, and reads him with 
guileless pleasure, but desists because she finds that the excite- 
ment even of that study tends to disquiet her mind and disqualify 


her for her path of life. 


5 Vol. ii. p. 11. 
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Her husband, though not wilfully or gratuitously unkind to 
her, still burns with the fatal ardour of his love for Ellen; and 
as we now enter upon a new ground, we must render our testi- 
mony to the perfect delicacy with which the history of that unfor- 
tunate and sinful attachment is described. He avows to her the 
fact ; he apprises her, too, that he, with one other person, knows 
her secret ; and thus brings his last great engine of power over 
her into operation. She remains wholly untainted by participation 
in his passion; but partly from intellectual and imaginative sym- 
pathies, more from her apprehensions and dependence, she has 
not courage peremptorily to repel him from her society, and with 
the most selfish cruelty he parades their apparent intimacy in the 
intercourse which London society affords, racking the mind of 
Edward with doubts and jealous fears, and involving his victim 
more and more deeply in the net. Real generosity of nature, 
however, struggles manfully in the mind of Edward against pre- 
sumptions that would have appeared demonstrations to an illiberal 
mind, and his character shines brightly in this part of the book. 

Lovell uses a casual opportunity to extort from Ellen Middleton 
an oath, on which we have more to say presently, that she will 
never reveal to Edward the history of her cousin’s death; and on 
this concession acquaints her that Mrs. Tracy also witnessed the 
event,—that having hated her as Alice’s rival in his affections, 
the old woman also abhorred her as the murderess of her cousin 
for the sake of the estate; that under the united impulses of con- 
science and hatred, she had resolved to expose Ellen, and had only 
pledged herself to withhold the disclosure upon Henry’s assur- 
ance that Ellen would never marry Edward, and, consequently, 
would never enter into possession of the property which Mr. Mid- 
dleton intended to make conditional on that event. Not that 
this of itself would have sufficed to keep Mrs. Tracy quiet: her 
silence was really a tribute to Henry, who, through his wife, 

ossessed the key to all the old woman’s feelings; and Henry, 
instead of using this power with disinterestedness for Ellen’s sake, 
represents to her the promise as being clogged with a condition 
on which he placed a value, because it kept, or tended to keep, 
her by one stage less removed from his reach, than if she were to 
become the wife of his rival. She groans under the tyranny of 
help so afforded, and her spirit ever and anon rises into indigna- 
tion ; but the spell of her old sin remains upon her,—she is 
obliged to quell her own pride, and even to soothe his when she 
has wounded it. Meantime his relation to Alice is that of an 
abstract acknowledgment of, and respect for, her virtues, with 
something like a remote and feeble love, no more than is ex- 
torted by near contact with purity from the most reluctant will: 
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his frenzied passion for Ellen has for its first law the gratification 
of his own selfish pride ; for its second (although only to operate 
when he is powerless for the former end), the promotion of her 
welfare. 

A momenta ag from the attack of a mad dog, from which 
Ellen is rescued by Edward, and a replique on her part, in our 
view supererogatory, by the application of her lips to draw the 
venom from the wound which he had received in the effort, natu- 
rally enough produce a relative position of a decisive character. 
The result shall be related in the heroine’s own words, extracted 
from a letter which she writes to Lovell to obtain his aid with 


Mrs. Tracy. 


“ An involuntary spontaneous acknowledgment of affection, which 
escaped me in a moment of imminent peril to him, incurred in rescuing 
me from a similar peril, was followed by an assumption on his part 
that our marriage was to be the natural result of such a confession. 
My uncle considered it in the same light ; and I found myself involved 
in an engagement which in cool blood I could never have contracted. 
An attack of illness, resulting from the events of the morning, has since 
kept Edward in a state which would have made any extraordinary emo- 
tion dangerous in the extreme. Against my will, and at the same time 
impressing this warning upon me, my aunt took me to him; and in 
terror for his health, with outward calmness and inward shame and 
misgivings, I gave the promise, which must lead to my ruin, unless 
you can save me.’’—vol. ii. p. 184. 


During the interval before his reply, the tempest rises in her 
soul again; and even while she utters the words of prayer, she 
conceives for a moment the idea of braving her fate, of meeting 
accusation with reckless denial, and trusting to her own resources 
and Lovell’s aid to repel it. For she knows that as she serves 
him through fear, so he must serve her through passion. 


* But as the thought passed through my mind, I shuddered at the 
rapid strides I was making in falsehood, and felt a horror of myself 
which I can hardly describe. There was I, kneeling in mock homage 
before God, that God who had saved both Edward and myself from a 
fate worse than death, while bad passions were raging in my soul, and 
thoughts of evil working in my mind. 

‘“‘ The posture of prayer, the words which I had mechanically uttered, 
brought on one of those sudden and unaccountable revulsions of feeling 
which sometimes succeed the fiercest assaults of the tempter, as if our 
guardian angel had wrestled with the spirit of evil, and driven him 
away for the time. I remembered her to whom much was forgiven, 
because she had loved much; and as I thought of that Saviour, that 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, at whose feet she knelt— 
ay, even while seven foul fiends were struggling in her heart; I longed 
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to kneel before Him, too, in deep prostration of spirit, and lay all my 
sorrows, all my sins, all my difficulties at His sacred feet, bathing them 
as she did with tears, and wiping them with the hairs of her head. Oh! 
if in that moment of emotion, in that hour of penitence, I could have 
gone to one of those who, ministering at God’s altar and endowed with 
His commission, have authority from Him to pronounce words of par- 
don in His name: if the fatal barrier which habit and prejudice so often 
raise between the priest of God and the erring and overburthened souls 
committed to his charge, had not in my case existed: if from his lips I 
could have heard the injunction to forsake all and follow Jesus, and he 
had added, Do this and be forgiven,—it might have changed my fate. 
But, as it was, my penitence spent itself in unavailing tears, and my 
yearnings towards a better course ended in the same bewildering and 
oft-repeated question, which I could not, dared not, answer to myself, 
or for myself,—‘ Where lies the path of duty through the intricate maze 
in which guilt, misfortune, and weakness have so hopelessly entangled 
me?’ Once more I rose from my knees, without any fixed purpose, 
without any steady resolution,—the creature of circumstances, and the 
sport of events.”—vol. ii. p. 190. 


Henry Lovell, in answer to her appeal, informs her, that he has 
urchased, or rather extorted, from Mrs. Tracy a promise to remain 
silent after and notwithstanding her marriage to Edward ; but not 
without a frightful conflict between his subtle and her stubborn 
will, in which he had only gained the victory by threatening her, 
that he, on his part, would reveal to Alice the whole history of her 
randmother’s contrivance for her marriage ; would proclaim that 
his love for Ellen Middleton was unalterable, and that in revenge 
for the overthrow of her happiness he would quit England at 
once, alone, and for ever. But in this letter, which is a master- 
piece of art and double-intention, though he has made a great 
effort, though for Ellen’s sake he does that which no other can, 
and does it in order to enable her to consummate her union with - 
his rival, his proceeding is still leavened with the desperate 
tenacity of his self-love ; a pledge of future kindness to Alice is 
a part of his bargain with Mrs. Tracy, and he implores Ellen to 
assist him in fulfilling it, to lend him by her society and friend- 
ship the strength which alone can enable him to fulfil his word,— 
to continue, that is to say, those confidential relations which are 
the condition of the prolongation of his power. 
The marriage approaches; and poor Ellen writhes under the 
torture of her severe but true-hearted uncle’s address. 


**¢ On you, Ellen, and on Edward, I have settled all my property. 
Since the day that I lost my only child, this has been my fixed pur- 
pose. I was anxious to live long enough to see it accomplished, and 
I am thankful that wish has been granted. I have one request to 
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make to you both. Call your eldest girl Julia; make her wear this 
chain,—it was round my child’s neck when she died; and if I live let 
me see her often. Now go, and God bless you both!’ 

“J don’t know what I said or did: these words fell like burning 
lead on my soul, and I almost sunk on the ground. Edward took me 
out of the room; and the only hour of relief which that day afforded 
was when, with his arm around me, and my head on his shoulder, he 
suffered me to weep in silence. 

“Then he raised my head gently, but forcibly ; then with his sweet 
smile and his low, deep voice, he whispered to me that his happiness 
was unutterable, his love boundless, his soul mine for ever. His words, 
words of passion from him whom I worshipped, at whose side I felt 
myself unworthy to live, at whose feet I would have been content to 
die: those words, those looks, those tones, thrilled through my whole 
frame and wrought on my brain, turning remorse for the past and fear 
for the future into a delirious dream of joy, even as laudanum can 
change pain itself into ecstasy.”—vol. ii. p. 278. 


Then follows a passage, which in our judgment has so much 
dramatic grandeur as to be worthy of Scott, in the “ Bride of 
Lammermoor,” or of A&schylus, in the ‘*‘ Agamemnon.” 


“I dreamed that night that I was in church, and that every thing 
was prepared for my marriage. We stood before the altar, and the 
priest opened the book for the marriage-service ; but as he began, it 
was the burial-service that he read. They stopped him, and he turned 
the pages: but ever as he began again to read, the same words came 
to his lips, and the book in his hands grew larger and larger, and the 
words, ‘For the burial of the dead,’ stood out in bloody letters, and 
seemed to rise from the page. I looked up into the priest’s face; and 
that was changing too. I had seen those features before: but I knew 
them not till the thin lips moved and said, ‘Julia’s murderer, Julia’s 
murderer.’ And then the book and the altar were gone, and a coffin 
stood in its place: and the same voice said, ‘open it!’—and the lid 
rose, and there was a corpse in its shroud. It lifted itself up slowly, 
and I could not see the face: but I cried out in terror, ‘Who is it?’ 
and the grave clothes fell—it was Alice! I closed my eyes and 
shrieked: and the voice said, ‘look again—look again.’ I looked; 
and it was Edward. Over and over again, during that night, I awoke 
in speechless terror; and when I went to sleep again, the same dream, 
with slight variations, haunted me anew.”—vol. ii. p. 280. 


Here indeed, as elsewhere, we do not perceive that congruity 
in the matter-of-fact part of the delineation which might have 
been desired, and which a more hackneyed novel-wright would 
not have failed to secure: for Edward and Alice, whose deaths 
form the subject of this prognostication, are precisely those per- 
sonages of the tale who are spared by the catastrophe: but we 
NO. 11.—JULY, 1844. Aa 
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eannot too highly praise the idea and the imaginative execution 
of the passage. 

The appointed day arrives, and the marriage rite is celebrated, 
not without the apparition of Mrs. Tracy; but she quails before the 
glance of Lovell, from whom also a groan proceeds as the bride is 
given away. A short fit of illness produces exhaustion, to the over- 
wrought spirit of Ellen the main condition of repose: and there 
follows a single week of ecstasy, which is described in contrast 
with the agony to follow, at the opening of the third volume, in a 
passage of remarkable beauty, with which want of space alone 
forbids us to adorn these pages. That dreamy period is cut 
short by Edward’s election as a member for his county, upon a 
casual vacancy, at which she is displayed as his lovely bride, and 
rendered miserable by menaces of exposure, to her but too intel- 
ligible. In broken phrases she had spoken to him of remorse 
and self-reproach: but all this he treats as mere sickly senti- 
ment, and sternly forbidding her to tamper with reality and sin- 
cerity, by trifling upon matters of such weight, he effectually 
seals her lips to him, and cuts off that hope of relieving her bur- 
dened breast, which the ever-growing tenderness and confidence 
that form the natural law of married life should have afforded. 

But in proportion as Ellen was now by her marriage more 
entirely removed from the scope of all pure and true love on the 
part of Henry, does he become resolute and violent in his mea- 
sures for maintaining his place in her society, and for making it 
known and felt that he stands in relations of confidence towards 
her. By his comprehension of a woman’s nature, and, in parti- 
cular, of that remarkable woman with whom he had to deal, he 
alternately touches her sympathies and alarms her terrors, and 
makes each act of his interposition subservient to the great pur- 

oses of riveting his grasp upon her mind, of deepening upon the 
minds of others the impression that he sways her, and of making 
his wild attachment a reality at least to the rest of the world, 
though she remains impenetrable, and, when she dares, indignant 
at his avowals. But her indignation is ever followed by the lassi- 
tude of that leisure to which the close engagements of her hus- 
band in politics give occasion, and that lassitude demands the 
stimulus which his conversation affords. He even uses to her 
the threat which he had applied to the old woman Tracy: he 
declares he will desert his innocent and saintly wife, now on the 
eve of her confinement, whom Ellen had never ceased to love, 
(for amidst her wanderings she at no time lost the faculty of 
appreciating excellence,) unless she undertakes, at least, to ‘“ re- 
spect” his feelings: and in another of her fatal hours she writes, 
“do not go, I implore you. I forgive, and will bear with you.” 
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And Alice becomes so far alive to this strange intimacy, that 
her mind bursts its former boundaries; she is impelled to read 
and learn more of the life and the society in which she finds her 
own lot is cast : she remains incorrupt, but her spirit is no longer 
the unclouded region, which evil thoughts have never so much as 
traversed: the character of her self-consciousness is modified, 
“in the expression of her countenance, what once was peace had 
become composure; and in her character, what had been only 
simplicity had grown into reserve*.” 

All the substance of love between Edward and Ellen remains ; 
but he sternly notices the shortcomings and inconsistencies by 
-which his wife falls below the ideal he had framed, and _ his 
nature does not well brook submission to that law which brings 
the dreams of life down to its realities ; while, on her part, the 
sentiment of fear, though it never generates the smallest degree 
of even momentary aversion, yet checks the free current of her 
fondness. But by degrees his suspicions are aroused: not by 
Lovell’s device, but through the intermediation of Mr. Escourt, 
the genuine villain of the tale, that is to say, a thorough-paced man 
of the world, armed at all points offensively and defensively in 
hardened self-love. A drive with Lovell, accidental on her part, 
which accident also prevented her from naming to her husband 
at the proper moment, brings these apprehensions nearly to a 
crisis: but he is summoned away to visit their uncle, Mr. Mid- 
dleton, who had gone to travel abroad, in a very dangerous 
illness; and he leaves her, after an agitated conversation, with 
an embrace, in which strong mistrust was stifled, and only just 
stifled, by stronger love. He writes to her a letter of bitter 
reproach, interpreting what arose from her dependence. upon 
Henry and her fear of his power, into the clear signs of guilty 
passion: he absolutely forbids her to explain her conduct ; 
enjoins the total abandonment of intercourse with Henry, and 
commends her to penitence and hope. The notes which she 
had written to Lovell, with objects totally different, have been 
stolen from him and forwarded to Edward, and are now 
inclosed in his letter. The evidence against her, as she says, was 
to an ordinary mind overpowering; but she is represented with 
admirable truth as suffering less inconsolably when her love, which 
had remained “ pure, sacred, and entire’,” was thus wrongfully 
impeached, than when the necessities of her condition seemed to 
compel her to live a life of falsehood. Hope flashes upon her in 
the idea of confession ; but she recoils at the thought of her oath 
to Lovell, never to confess to her husband. Bewildered with 


8 Vol. iii, p. 63. 7 Ibid. p. 125. 
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remorse in so many forms, she does not dare to add another 
spectre to the crowd that haunt her conscience. But she buries 
herself in entire solitude, in order that, according to his command, 
she may avoid seeing Lovell; and she endeavours to obtain by 
letter a release from her engagement. No answer comes. Mean- 
while Alice, not yet recovered from her confinement, asks Ellen 
to visit her; and with earnestness, but not bitterness, upbraids 
her as the enchantress that absorbs the soul of her husband. 


*‘T hid my face in her hands, overcome by the force of Alice’s words, 
and unable to meet the searching power of her glance. There was a 
long, deep silence between us, and then I rose to go; and said to her as 
I did so, with my eyes fixed on the ground, ‘ You pray for your ene- 
mies ; pray forme. You pray for those who suffer in body and in 
mind ; pray forme. You may never learn how right and how wrong 
you have been to-day; but you cannot be wrong in praying to God for 
me, for He has vexed me with all his storms, all his waves have gone 
over me, and I am well nigh overwhelmed. My only hope is in the 
mercy of one who has never yet shown mercy either to youor me.’ I 
left her; and never again have I seen that angel face, that pale and 
blighted form, or heard the accents of her low and solemn voice: but 
if there is a saint who pleads for me on earth, or an angel who inter- 
cedes for me in heaven, it is she whose life I have blighted, and whose 
heart I have broken.” —vol. iii. p. 143. 


Presently she is apprised of her uncle’s death, and of her hus- 
band’s immediately approaching return. While she holds the 
letters in her hand, Henry, having at length obtained admission 
to her house, enters the room. She rouses her lion spirit, declares 
that they must part, and defies his vengeance ; and then, as he 
begins to bend beneath her force, she falls on her knees to com- 
plete the work of overcoming him. The demon of his pride re- 
acts, and he grows hardened in the exultation of seeing his idol at 
his feet. She pleads more and more earnestly for release from 
her rash vow. Edward opens the door, and horror-struck, with- 
out a word quits his house, and a short note apprises her that 
they have parted for ever—that he will never see her again, or 
hear her name pronounced. She recoils with loathing from a 
proposal of Henry Lovell, who has fulfilled his threat of deserting 
his wife, and writes to Ellen in frenzied ecstasy, pointing to the 
accomplishment of his always lawless, and now accursed passion : 
but racked already by the protracted inward agony of Mee con- 
science, smitten on all sides by the message of Death, by the up- 
braiding of Alice, by the tyranny of Henry, and finally stunned 
by the final and gigantic stroke of her husband’s iron sentence, in 
the wild hopelessness of sorrow, she flies from her home, and as a 
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nameless traveller makes her way to the city, where at first we 
found her; where she seeks a shelter, of which the perfect obscu- 
rity constitutes to her not indeed a charm, but a recommendation, 
and where she resolves to exhaust the remainder of a life whose 
sword had been too sharp for the scabbard, and whose flame she 
found was now wasting fast away. Thus the proud spirit finally 
abandons the conflict it had so long sustained; but the blow that 
crushes heart and hope is severe and awful, in proportion to the 
tension and to the duration of the previous resistance, and it only 
remains to her to hide from shame the sorrow that, until she has 
found the secret of heavenly peace, she cannot cure. Thus it 
is that youth, beauty, and genius, acute susceptibility, ardent 
imagination, profound and concentrated powers of affection, can do 
nothing for the progress, nothing for the bliss of a human being, 
without the central support of a heavenly purpose, but waste 
the odour of their blossoms on the passing winds, and then shed 
on the common earth beneath them their blasted and untimely 
fruit. And well and truly does she know, that the spirit that 
is dislodged from the palaces of this world has not andl found 
a home in God: she indeed abated the pitiless beating of the 
storm, she lays the spirits of evil that torment her, she vaguely 
soothes the paroxysm of pain by the ‘awful silence” of the 
cathedral, and the “ low chaunting of the choir :” but still, as she 
recounts, ‘‘ The curse of Cain follows me, and his words of com- 
plaint are ever upon my lips: ‘my punishment is greater than I 
can bear *.’” 

The day, however, came of confession and of peace. Lovell 
vindicated the reality of his frightful passion : he was seized with a 
fever, which attacked the brain and put a period to his life; but 
not until by a great effort he had collected his powers to put upon 
record, as the testimony of a dying man, Ellen’s innocence of the 
imputed crime, and her constant repulsion of his passion: nor 
until in that calm,—the ealm of exhaustion alone, which inter- 
vened between delirium and death, he had intimated to his wife 
that his heart was touched with the thought of the Redeemer, and 
had so marked with a faint and weak ray of hope the pathway of 
his descent into the grave. 

With the greatest difficulty, Mr. Lacy, as the bearer of Ellen’s 
confession and of Lovell’s testimony, makes his way into Edward’s 
presence, and forces him to hear the assertion of her innocence. 
And now Edward himself is torn by the violence of contending 
feelings, yet his rigid soul does not wholly relent until he hears the 
next day that Lovell is dead. He then repairs to the place of his 
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wife’s abode, and brings her home. His affections are restored to 
her, but his earthly hopes can bloom no more. Her spirit has been 
too deeply racked and torn to recover its tone in this life, or by 
any change less than that which ushers in the new life of eternity. 
The restored flow of fondness seems for a time to revive her, but 
the reaction is only of a moment: having, however, resolved to 
purge her breast, she pursues that purpose with a noble energy ; 
she makes the confession before those she loves, which she had 
already imparted to Mr. Lacy, and then sinks into a tranquil 
death. But we can do no justice to the exquisite beauty of these 
closing scenes: to their profound and moving tenderness as a 
delineation of human affection, and to the fidelity with which they 
represent the soothing and hallowing power of the ordinances of 
Christ upon the smitten and humbled spirit. 

We have devoted many words to giving what is, after all, a 
most contracted and imperfect sketch of this remarkable book. 
For it is, after all, a book, that to be appreciated, must be known 
in its details, in its eloquence and pathos, in the delicacy and 
fineness of its delineations of passion, in its always powerful, and 
as we think generally true, handling of human action and motive, 

unded not upon analysis, but upon that intuition, which, as 
applied to character, seems to be so specially, and almost exclu- 
sively, the possession of the mind of woman ; in the healthfulness 
of moral principle that sustains it, in the singleness of idea and 
purpose that pervades it from first to last. It is unnecessary, 
perhaps, to add the meaner praise of fidelity in the picture of 
social life and its varied, we might rather say variegated, move- 
ments, and yet this too was obviously requisite in order to pro- 
duce the general effect. But it is a rare pleasure to find the 
mastery of all human gifts of authorship so happily combined, 
with a clear and full apprehension of that undying faith in its 
Catholic integrity, by which the human race must ultimately 
stand or fall. 

There are indeed, perhaps, places where exception may be 
taken to the precise form of expression which has been adopted ; 
as for example, in the very beautiful passage where Ellen refers to 
the case of her who loved much because she had been forgiven 
much, and imagines her own surrender of all things to follow the 
Redeemer, and its being said to her ‘do this and be forgiven ;” 
we think that on reconsideration the authoress would see that 
the expression is a hazardous one, and seems to invert the order 
in which the grace of pardon and the grace of holy service are 
conferred upon men; and of the prototype of Christian peni- 
tents whom she cites, it is recorded not that she loved much 
and therefore was forgiven much, but that she was forgiven much 
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and therefore loved much. But it is not our part to teach one, 
whom in this work we gladly recognize as a teacher, and who, as 
we believe, has taught to one more and to another less, but 
something to all her readers. 

We are, however, tempted to notice what appears to us a 
twofold incongruity in the matter of the unhappy oath, upon 
which turns finally the arrival of the catastrophe. It is hardly 
consistent with the power of Ellen’s mind, that she should not 
have seen how entirely it lay in her own discretion to release 
herself from an obligation evidently sinful, and in which no other 
person but herself had a right to claim an interest. Had the 
question concerned the revelation of a crime of Lovell’s, it would 
of course have stood differently. Nor do we think sufficient 
ground is shown for her original submission to that oath, to 
bring it into keeping with the general story. For Henry Lovell, 
in point of fact, offers her nothing in return for so extraordi 
a demand: and these powerful spirits are too equally matched in 
conflict, to allow of any thing in the nature of abject concession 
from the one to the other, without violating the idea of their 
characters and relative position. But we will resume our general 
view. 

A narrative can scarcely be otherwise than moving, in which 
we see the blossom of rare promise nipped before it reaches 
maturity ; every such tale may in some sense be thought to have 
its moral, as it must convey a lesson of the vanity of human 
things. But how small, how elementary a doctrine, what a mere 
fragment of the truth ordained for man’s recovery, is that which 
seems to be the climax and consummation of some of the prevail- 
ing systems of morality. To land, after a life’s bitter experience, 
in this vacancy and desolation, is not the destiny appointed for us ; 
to fold our arms in that which is called resignation, and which 
often means no more than not preventing what we are not able 
to prevent: to begin to learn that our devices are vain, when the 
very last of their whole series is shattered to atoms, and to make 
the discovery that we cannot lay hold on happiness, at the time 
when it has already utterly and far escaped from our sha. all 
this is but a sorry tale, and one would say not well worth the 
telling. It is piteous, indeed, to see the flowers of hope, be they 
what they may, ruthlessly cut away, and compassion may be 
stirred by the narrative ; but what avails the raising of barren 
emotions which lead to no genuine effort, to no healthy result, and 
which, on the contrary, rather inflate the mind with a conceit of 
imaginary virtues, and at the same time debilitate it for the work 
of acquiring them ? 

There is, however, a class of works of a higher order, in which, 
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though they may not lead us, or may only lead us by some forced 
and sudden turn, (and one therefore not well serving for example, ) 
to Him who is our home,—some heart of high capacity for weal 
or woe, having conceived a profound sentiment of love, and 
having so fed that passion as to absorb into it all its strength 
and substance, then when it has been shipwrecked’ droops and 
dies along with it. Such is the love of Lucy Ashton for the 
Master of Ravenswood ; such, too, although we apprehend drawn 
with less fidelity to general nature, is the love of Corinne for 
Oswald. What tears up the plant, tears up the soil along with 
it: the chords that have vibrated intensely to a master-note, 
remain, when that sound ceases, silent for ever. These are not 
mere flat recitals of the doctrine of the vanity of the world. 
They teach us a great lesson of our nature: its capacity for pro- 
jecting itself from itself, for finding the end of life in another, 
and not in that middle point of self, where sin has placed it, and 
where more sin would irrevocably fix it. Whatever is devoted, 
whatever teaches that our nature finds its best and highest law 
of being beyond the narrow bounds of our own individuality, 
does at least advance us by one stage from earth towards heaven, 
and leaves us only further to learn who it is that claims to be, 
| and is, the truest, and the noblest, and the most ennobling object 
i of our affections. 
| 


But undoubtedly it is the just end of all serious fiction to lead 

| us to the same only point whither other forms of true teachin 
, | should conduct us. Let us not suppose, because the Sislocatad 
| faculties of man deviate from their appointed sphere of operation, 
| that there is therefore a real discrepancy between them, or that 
I they are not all fellow-workers, though in different modes and 
i classes, yet ever in the same wide field of truth, and for the pur- 
i ose of contributing to the same great work of human restoration. 
| his, and nothing less than this, is the aim of the production 
lh now before us. It makes us watch with sorrow the free will of a 
j creature nobly formed, weaving for itself, by a process which at 
| length has almost the certainty of mechanism, the toils in which 
i she is afterwards, in despite of her best efforts, to be held captive 
ih as a mark for the huntsman ; and it is in the work of her own un- 
| happy hands that, at length, her feet are set so fast that she can- 
| not get forth. It makes us learn, and Jearn with pungency, how 
WW unconfessed aud unrepented sin, borne about within the bosom, 
\| stifles its seeds of life, thickens its inward atmosphere, changes 
| 

| 


into darkness that which was its light. To whom of us all is 
i this not a lesson? Where is the happy being, into all the cham- 
tl bers of whose soul the light of day continually and freely flows, 
q who has no “blank misgivings” of deceit towards others, of fraud 
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upon himself? who does not feel that he has spread a film over 
the eye planted in him for self-knowledge? who instinctively re- 
fuses lodgment to a sin, and expels it by confession, even as he 
would drive a scorpion from his breast? To some, again we say, 
the voice of this work will be a piercing one; but to all, we 
believe, it must be audible. 

And this reminds us of a frivolous objection: it has been 
somewhere surmised, as of most other things in this day of reck- 
less fancies, that if the representations of this book be just, we 
ought to return to the Church of Rome. No! but if they be 
just, then indeed we ought to return to the Church of England. 
We ought to remember her solemn admonitions of repentance ; 
her constant witness in favour of holy discipline for the souls of 
her children; the heavy responsibility of self-examination and 
self-judgment which she throws upon them, the means of autho- 
ritative support, of consolation ever divine, though ministered 
through the weakness and foolishness of a fleshly organ, to which 
she habitually points the way as their meet refuge, if they shall 
not of themselves suffice to the discharge of that awful duty. 
Yes, we have, as a nation and as individuals, a long and weary 
path to traverse before we attain to the level of that practice 
which the injunctions of our own yet living and speaking mother 
require. When we have reached it, we may find that we have 
passed by the point to which belongs the system of auricular 
confession: that it is at the very best but a particular form of a 
far broader Christian duty, and that it has fatally altered its 
character when it either becomes a perfunctory and technical 
substitution for that work of self-government which no man can 
perform for another, while so few, alas! will perform it for them- 
selves; or when it makes the priest the proper and sole depo- 
sitary of sins, which duty required to be more especially confided 
to persons immediately affected by them. For example, in the 
ease of Ellen Middleton, it was clearly her part to have made 
known her agency in the death of Julia to the parents of the 
child ; and we are persuaded that the great battle now to be 
fought with the pride, and selfwill, and false shame that reign 
within us, is not upon the question to what person confession 
shall be made? but upon this other and anterior question, 
whether confession has a legitimate and regular place at all in the 
Christian duty of repentance ; or whether general words addressed 
to a God whose presence perhaps we have never realized, and in 
whose eye we too rarely and too weakly feel the painfulness of 
shame, form the entire and sufficient exercise of the Christian 
soul in this portion of its training for eternity ! 

Again ; some, we understand, complain of the improbability of 
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the concealment, which is the fountain-head of Ellen’s misfortunes. 
Now we do not stop to inquire, whether such a circumstance has 
or has not occurred in actual life, because that would be joining 
an irrelevant issue. The term probability, as applied to works of 
the imagination, is a very defective one; for its signification, 
when so used, is something very different from its proper sense, 
which we take to be, pretty nearly, the result of the mathematical 
doctrine of chances. But we ask those who are startled by this 
objection, to watch minutely the course of the narration; and 
then to state at what point it is that, according to their notion of 
probability, the authoress ought to have made Ellen Middleton 
inform against herself. We make this demand, because where 
weighty results, that have arisen from small beginnings, are 
regarded in the gross, they look improbable; but when we 
examine the detail we find each part is in keeping with funda- 
mental laws, and therefore the whole is so likewise. Just as 
many great works of architecture may look airy and insecure to 
the distant spectator, while those who have investigated the parts 
of the structure, and successively considered their relations, will 
know them to be otherwise. And we have not yet heard a case 
in any manner made good, to show that there is a serious flaw in 
the moral continuity of Ellen Middleton’s conduct, or consequently 
to impeach the results to which it leads; to impeach them, of 
course we mean, as regards their due subordination to the law of 
probability. But if this be so, then the circumstance that we 
are startled by mentally comparing the minuteness of the original 
cause with the magnitude of the final effect, may be rather in the 
nature of a presumption in favour of the skill and power of the 
work, than of proof against it. 

Again; it has been said that the characters of the book are 
unamiable: that Kdward is too stern and hard; that Alice is too 
still; that Ellen repels more than she attracts. But it is no 
reproach to the painter, if, instead of daubing his canvass with 
masses of colour, cold and warm, in violent contrast, he follows 
nature in the inexplicable blending of her myriad shades. Alas ! 
the ancient legend of those two caskets upon the floor of the 
palace of Jove,—the one full of evils only, the other of plagues 
mixed with blessings: how sadly and truly does it correspond 
with the actual picture of the human heart at large. What deep, 
and to human eyes unrelieved, shadows of evil in the bad; what 
strange irregularities, what latent corruption of motive even 
where acts are laudable, what fearful conflicts of antagonist prin- 
ciples in those wrought from the better clay, and what alterna- 
tions in the prospect of their final issue! That deceit and pride, 
as well as anger, can dwell in breasts framed to be capable of the 
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noblest things; that the most burning love is often fed, not by 
the fond desire to grow to and assimilate what is loveworthy, 
but by the lust of power and the exorbitance of vanity, ready to 
turn to tyrannous oppression ; that the very rigour with which 
virtue is grasped becomes a snare to man, when inflexible judg- 
ments are based upon fallible perceptions and imperfect know- 
ledge : to develop truths like these, that have in varying degrees 
a a practical relation to the daily lives of us all, is the work 
of a higher vocation, and of a more accomplished artist, than to 
deal out vices and excellencies wholesale, and working only by 
means of the brutal or the heroic, to avoid that intermediate region 
in which we live and learn. Nor will the readers of Ellen Mid- 
dleton find that in its pages fascination is cast around the indul- 
gence of morbid tempers, or the phantoms of goodness decked 
out in the praise which belongs to its reality ; but the lines of 
truth and righteousness are faithfully and severely drawn, and the 
eternal march of the Divine law of retribution forms the funda- 
mental harmony of the book. 

It may seem strange in concluding these remarks, not to 
express an unqualified anxiety again and speedily to meet Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton in the walks of literature. But the writer 
of the work before us, has given to the public, and likewise has 
given to the Church, an interest in her reputation: and a first 
achievement of scope and dimension such as this, while it 
necessarily inspires a lively interest in those which may follow it, 
likewise suggests the hope that neither brilliancy of success, nor 
the ardour of a mind flushed with the glow of recent exertion, 
nor the benevolent and pious desire to strike another stroke for 
the sake of truth and human happiness—may tempt her to do 
injustice to herself by diminishing either the energy or the labour 
which may be requisite in order to sustain the character of any 
future effort. But we think that all those who desire to see even 
the lighter weapons of human influence, or those which are 
commonly esteemed to be such, wielded for the welfare of man 
and for the glory of God, will invoke blessings upon the career 
of one, who dedicates no common gifts of mind to the advance- 
ment of those high purposes, and will long for the day, when the 
principles of belief and conduct which she labours to enforce 
shall have free course, as among the community at large, so 
especially in those stations of especial power and peril, to which 
she belongs by birth and rank, and which she thus adorns by 
genius and by devotion. 
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Art. IV.—A Series of Essays, intended to illustrate the state of 
Religion and Literature in the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th Centu- 
ries. Reprinted from * The British Magazine,” with corrections 
and some additions. By the Rev. S. R. Maitianp, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., Librarian to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth. London: Rivingtons. 
1844. 8vo. pp. 498. 


THERE is something awful in the judgment of posterity. To 
appeal to the decision of a future generation, of those who have no 
participation in our errors, by whom our circumstances and pre- 
possessions are forgotten, who award us only what strict justice 
assigns, who cite the whole race of men as witnesses against us, 
and the records of every age as the standard of our deserts,—this 
is a sort of anticipation of that unerring award to which all human 
actions must one day be subjected, and partakes of the fearful 
impartiality of our final doom. And in this sense we suppose it 
is, if any legitimate sense can be put upon it, that the voice of the 
eople is the voice of God. For varying and false as are human 
judgments, yet a judgment in which all times agree, which unites 
the suffrages of men of the most different situations and conflicting 
prejudices, must be drawn out of the depths of that nature which 
was created by God. For error is multiform, and it is truth 
only, as Aristotle reminds us, which is permanently the same. 

To claim, however, this prerogative of the Divine justice, can 
be allowed to no single generation of mankind. The eighteenth 
century has no exemption from frailty, any more than the tenth ; 
modern more than medieval times. The decisions of our fathers 
during the last age we may as fairly impugn, as they could the 
dicta of the preceding one. And this task the author before us 
has undertaken. He has called in question the received maxims 
of a whole century: its popular literature he maintains to be shal- 
low and unfaithful: its standard writers he accuses of injustice ; 
their admitted assertions he denies: allow, in short, his autho- 
rity, and a new set of historical works must supersede those well- 
assorted octavos, which for fifty years have been ranged in luxu- 
rious tranquillity upon the shelves of every English gentleman. 

Robertson and Henry would have been as much astonished by 
the appearance of a champion for the dark ages, as were Pope 
and King by the challenge of the persecuted Templars at the 
Council of Vienne. It seemed to be a ruled thing that this 
period of history was to find no advocate. By the magnificence 
of its structures indeed, and the wisdom of its institutions, we 
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profit as much as did Philip the Fair by the splendid buildings of 
those unhappy soldiers of the Cross, whose wealth made him their 
enemy, but its name and character seemed to be put under a ban 
by the fraternity of authors. What Englishman during the last 
century perused one of the medizeval writers? There was no 
necessity to insert them in a prohibitory index, for fashion, 
more potent than pope and cardinals, had hounded them out of 
the memories of men. But time has read a lesson respecting the 
writers and actors of the last century, which ought not to be lost 
upon our own. ‘Their choicest exploits and most valued opinions 
are discovered to be factitious and unreal ; their standard of taste 
and criticism is abandoned ; we hear continual complaints of their 
coldness and formality; and at length a champion appears to 
expose the preposterous falsehood of their censures upon their 
predecessors,—to detect the utter ignorance of a judgment which 
professed to look down with supercilious contempt upon the 
unlettered barbarism of less favoured days. 

It would be to give Mr. Maitland much less credit than he 
deserves for the boldness and originality of his views, if we omitted 
to state that eight years have elapsed since the first of these essays 
was printed,—that ‘ they have all been more than five years before 
the public.” (Preface.) They have contributed, therefore, in no 
slight measure, to that change in the public feeling to which we 
here allude. The revival of Gothic art, the taste for an esthetic 
religion, the more candid estimate which some have formed of the 
monastic and conventual institutions,—in all these points the 
minds of men have undergone during eight years a wonderful 
alteration. Who would have expected that the literary oracle from 
which Brougham and Jeffery issued their vaticinations, enthroned 
as it is in a Presbyterian capital, would undertake the defence of 
Hildebrand and Becket, would apologize for the celibacy of the 
clergy, and declare the unity of the Church the salvation of Chris- 
tendom ? (Vid. the Art. on Michelet, in the Edinburgh Review.) 

It was otherwise, even so recently as when Mr. Maitland com- 
menced the present series of essays. He would hardly have ven- 
tured on them, but for the encouragement of a great and good 
man, whose loss was among the greatest which the Church could 
suffer, and in whose spirit and temper we would especially desire 
that our literary labours should be conducted. 


'Mhey were originally published in the British Magazine, between 
the months of March, 1835, and February, 1838. They were written 
at the request of my most dear, and honoured, and deeply-lamented 
friend, the Rev. Hugh James Rose, who was then, as he had been from 
the beginning, the editor of the work.”—Pref. p. xxii. 


And we think this admirable man never showed more clearly the 
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excellent judgment for which he was remarkable, than when he 
encouraged Mr. Maitland to a work so congenial at once to his 
uirements and his powers. 

nde any man is fitted to track impostures which have passed cur- 
rent till their original inventor has escaped detection, it certainly 
is the writer of these essays. With an extraordinary knowledge 
of those ponderous collections, in which the records of the middle 
ages are hidden from ordinary eyes, he unites the most singular 
ingenuity in conjecturing the causes of misrepresentation. He 
can tell not only what was the story which is travestied by 
Robertson or Maclaine, but also what middle-men they severally 
employed, when they professed to be dealing with the real natives 
of the soil. In vain do these unfortunate plagiarists put down a 
formidable list of original authorities, avoiding such notice of the 
real source of their information as might give the pursuer the 
slightest hint of the whereabouts of their reading ; the Lambeth 
librarian not only knows what the story really is, but has an 
intuitive perception how they come to have mistaken it. We 
will give two instances of this double species of detection. 

In Henry’s History of England, we are told, as illustrative of 
the ignorance prevalent in the 10th century, that— 


*« The clergy in this age were almost as illiterate as the laity. Some 
who filled the highest stations in the Church could not so much as 
read, while others who pretended to be better scholars, and attempted 
to perform the public offices, committed the most egregious blunders ; 
of which the reader will find one example out of many quoted below.” 


At the foot of the page we find the following note : 


** Meinwerc, Bishop of Paderborn, in this century, in reading the 
public prayers, used to say, ‘ Benedic Domine regibus et reginis mulis 
et mulabis [sic] tuis:’ instead of ‘famulis et famulabis; [sc]’ which 
made it a very ludicrous petition.—Leibniz. Scrip. Brunswic., t. 1. 
555.”—Maitland, p. 125. 


“‘ Very ludicrous indeed,” exclaims our author ; ‘“ what an odd 

rson Bishop Meinwere must have been, and what a very strange 
habit to fall into.” He then proceeds to show two things : first, 
what the facts of the case really are ; and, secondly, how Henry 
came to mistake them. It seems, instead of its being true that 
Bishop Meinwere “used to say, ‘ Bless thy mules,” instead of 
‘bless thy servants,’” that when he once stumbled upon the 
words thus written, he perceived their inaccuracy, and was not 
taken in like the Scotchman, the integrity of whose family Bible 
had been corrupted by a member of the clan Grant, and who 
therefore conceded the antediluvian antiquity of that ancient 
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name to the scriptural testimony—‘“ There were Grants in the 
earth in those days.” 

But the reader shall hear the story, in the words of the original 
historian of Bishop Meinwere. 


“* The emperor (Henry of Bavaria) knowing that the bishop, being 
occupied in a great variety of secular business, was now and then guilty 
of a barbarism, both in writing and in speaking Latin’, with the help 
of his chaplain effaced the syllable fa from the words famulis and 
famulabus, which form part of a collect in the service for the defunct, 
in the missal; and then called on the bishop to say a mass for the 
souls of his father and mother. Meinwerc, therefore, being unex- 
pectedly called upon to perform the service, and hastening to do it, 
read on as he found written, mulis and mulabus, but, perceiving the 
mistake, he repeated the words correctly. After mass, the emperor 
said, in a sarcastic manner, to the bishop, ‘ I asked you to say mass for 
my father and mother, not for my male and female mules.’ But, he 
replied, ‘ By the Mother of our Lord, you have been at your old tricks, 
and have made a fool of me again ; and now, in no common way, but in 
the service of our God. This he who is my Judge has declared that 
he will avenge ; for that which is done to him he will not pass un- 
punished.’ Thereupon he immediately convened the canons in the 
chapter-house of the cathedral, ordered the emperor’s chaplain, who 
had been a party to the trick, to be most severely flogged ; and then, 
having dressed him in new clothes, sent him back to the emperor to 
tell him what had happened. 

“‘ And here, good reader,” proceeds Mr. Maitland in his own person, 
** you have, I believe, the whole and sole foundation for the notable 
story of Bishop Meinwere and his mules.”—p. 137. 


He proceeds to add another, which, if proving less against the 
middle ages, has at all events, we hope, the advantage of being 
truly reported. Our author cites it from the laborious work of 
Lomeier, a Dutch professor, on ancient libraries. 


** A certain bishop, named Otto, is said to have recommended a clerk 
to another bishop for an ecclesiastical office in those times,—‘ Otto Dei 
gratia, rogat vestram clementiam, ut velitis istum clericum conducere ad 
vestrum diaconum.’ The words being abbreviated, the clerk, who was 
directed to read it to the bishop, read thus,—‘ Otto Dei gram rogat 
vestram clam, ut velit istum clincum clancum convertere in vivum 
diabolum.’ ” 


But we return to our purpose. Our author has justified Bishop 


1 The original is “ Latinitatis locutione, quam in lectione:” in speaking Latin as 
well asin reading it aloud. It would be worth an inquiry whether many of the authors 
who speak so fluently of the ignorance of the middle ages could speak Latin them- 
selves at all, 
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Meinwere ; he has now to deal with Henry. Such a breach of 
the 9th is seldom unaccompanied by a transgression of the 8th 
commandment. The man who tells such falsehoods against 
others, has generally stolen them: had he gone to the originals 
which he cited, he would not have exposed himself to such direct 
refutation. The true art of kidnapping, is to disguise as well as 
steal the victim. But how shall we discover whence Henry has 
purloined the anecdote in question? We know how sagacious 
were Bow-street runners in detecting footmarks which baffle 
other observers; and a reference to Brucker’s History of Philo- 
sophy in a preceding page sets Mr. Maitland on a search in that 
writer, which at once discloses the secret. Curiously enough, 
Henry exposes the source of his information by spelling the name 
of the great German philosopher in the same unusual manner 
which is adopted by picasa: But Brucker, though he has 
evidently mistaken the circumstances of the case, does not assert 
the erroneous expression to have been habitual with Bishop 
Meinwere: this is an addition which nothing but Henry’s igno- 
rance of the originals could have occasioned. 

We have as glaring a mistake in the judgment passed by 
Milner, the historian of the Church of Christ, on the celebrated 
abbot of Clugni, Peter the Venerable. ‘Those who have read the 
recent life of Stephen Harding, a work on which we shall sa 
nothing at present, will enter into the amazement which all 
must feel at hearing the opinion of this ecclesiastical histo- 
rian. “It may be proper just to mention Peter, abbot of 
Clugni, surnamed the Sencillo. That so ignorant and so 
trifling a writer should have been honoured with a title so 
magnificent, is one of the strongest marks of the low state of 
religious knowledge in general at that time.”—Milner’s Church 
History, vol. iii. p. 435. This censure, Milner professes to 
found on the testimony of Dupin, in which occurs a notice of 
the controversy between the abbot of Clugni and the celebrated 
St. Bernard. Our author observes justly on the extreme unfair- 
ness of making such an attack upon Peter the Venerable, for 
defending his brethren from the charge of disregarding the rules 
of St. Benedict, since, if “an attention to frivolous, punctilious, 
and insignificant ceremonies” (the ground of Milner’s complaint) 
is shown by any one, it is clearly by his more distinguished oppo- 
nent. The ground of St. Bernard’s censure is, that the precepts 
of their founder had not been observed to the letter. Peter the 
Venerable defends himself much as a clergyman in the present 
day might perhaps try to justify his deviations from the rubric. 
But the wonder is, that Milner should view his conduct with such 
displeasure. Here again, Mr. Maitland comes to our assistance. 
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After mentioning the abstract of Peter's letter, which is given 
by Dupin, he adds, 


“Immediately after it comes what would be called a note, (by the 
translator,) if it were not inserted in the text in manner and form 


following :— 


tay And now upon this whole Debate or Controversie between the 
monks of Cisteaux and those of Cluny, we cannot forbear making this 
one Remark, that, according to our old English Proverb, here has been a 
great Cry, but little Wool; a great noise and clamour about the Ex- 
ternals, but scarce one word said, Pro, or Con, about the Internals, of 
Religion ; which sufficiently shows, that when men are once wedded to any 
party in Religion, their greatest Heats happen about the Circumstan- 
tials of Religion, to which that Party adheres, and that they have little 
or no Concern for the Fundamentals of the truly Catholic and Christian 
Church. } 


Mr. William Jones,” our author continues, ‘in all probability, knew 
nothing whatever about the matter but what he found in Dupin, and 
did not consider that Peter was replying to the particulars of a charge 
of perjury, urged with great heat by a man whose character and station 
made it necessary that any such charge should be fairly met and dis- 
cussed. He only thought, perhaps, that the bookseller who employed 
him wanted to have Dupin’s works ‘turned out’ of French into Eng- 
lish, as he tells us that Peter the Venerable ‘ procured the Alcoran to 
be turned out of Arabic into Latin ;’ and having learned and taught his 
readers in the foregoing chapter that St. Bernard ‘touches the heart 
with his movements,’ he perhaps expected to produce the same effect 
in the present case, or more probably only took the opportunity of 
showing his zealous Protestantism. 

“The passage, however, inviting attention by the indicating hand 
and the brackets, and by being printed almost entirely in italics, pro- 
bably caught Milner’s eye as he turned over Dupin, just as its reprint 
here may arrest the attention of some one carelessly turning over 
the leaves of this book; and it is, most likely, to this effusion of Mr. 
William Jones that Peter owes the notice which he receives from the 
historian. 

“Tt is not wonderful that, in the practice of these sortes Dupinianz, 
Milner sometimes formed wrong opinions respecting the character and 
writings of authors of whose history and works he knew nothing. 
But, surely, if the matter is to be decided by a casual dip, it should at 
least be made in the author’s own works; and who will venture to say 
that Peter would have been pilloried as an ignorant and trifling writer, 
if Milner had happened to open on col. 865, and to have read in one 
of his epistles, ‘ Libri, et Maxime AvucGusTINIANI, ut nosti, apud nos 
AURO PRECIOsIORES sunt ?’?”—Maitland, pp. 363, 4. 


These instances may serve as a sample of our author’s labours, 
NO. I11.—JuLY, 1844. Bb 
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of that literary police which he exercises from his head-quarters 
at Lambeth. We think that an admirable comedy, in the fashion 
of the learned amusements of the era of James I., might be 
framed out of his writings. Henry and Maclaine, Milner and 
Jortin, should be brought up for judgment before the arch- 
bishop’s librarian, for their calumnies against their innocent 
and respected predecessors. Their total ignorance of the writings 
of those whom they censured, would be the readiest ground of 
their condemnation. But amidst the whole band of culprits, 
we think that none would present a more laughable figure than 
the formal and affected Robertson. We suppose him to be 
first brought up for judgment by a certain abbot, Bonus, for 
slandering a whole generation, because he was unable to under- 
stand the language in which its history is recorded. ‘ Monas- 
teries of considerable note,” says Robertson, “had only one 
missal.” This he states as an evidence of the illiterate cha- 
racter of the age. And in proof of his words, he makes an (in- 
correct) reference to the doings of the aforementioned abbot, as 
related in the Antiquities of Muratori. It seems that the abbot 
Bonus had lighted upon a certain chapel near Pisa, where he laid 
the foundation of what was afterwards a celebrated monastery. 
But at his coming such was its deserted state that he found 
in it nothing but a missal (in ipsa ecclesia non inveni nisi 
unum missale). He relates in consequence, how at first nothing 
could be read in service but the Epistles and Gospels; and con- 
trasts this state of things with its subsequent condition, when 
it had become a monastery, and was supplied with books. We 
ask then, what reply Dr. Robertson could make to the homely 
remonstrances of this reverend abbot, whose words he has 
misunderstood, and whose testimony he has falsified. What 
ground had he for saying that monasteries of considerable note 
had but one missal, because nothing else was found in a certain 
deserted chapel in Italy? What judgment could he exercise re- 
specting the middle ages, when so ignorant of their customs 
and language ? 


‘“‘ In speaking thus of ‘ one missal,’ Robertson obviously misunder- 
stands the drift of the abbot’s complaint, which was not that the 
chapel had only one missal, but that it had no other service~book but 
a missal; and that, therefore, only that service could be performed 
which was contained in the missal. Unus, in writers of that period, 
whether Italian, French, or German, no more implies definite singula- 
rity, than the corresponding word in either of those languages now 
does. We alone, I believe, have discarded it, or turned it into ‘a,’ and 
are apt to smile when our foreign friends very naturally say, ‘ Here is 
one book,’ &c.”—Maitland, p. 46. 
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But a more serious charge — the Scotch divine would 


be preferred by St. Eloy or Eligius, Bishop of Noyon (not 
Egidins, as Robertson calls him), whom he condemns in the 
strongest manner for the defective and unsatisfactory estimate 
which his homilies contain of the Christian character. Into the 

rticulars of this story our limits will not allow us to enter : 
enough that having quoted from Mosheim a few sentences of a 
work which he had never seen, Robertson inveighs against St. Eloy 
for not adding the very expressions, which, had he consulted the 
original, he would have found there. His only defence could be, 
that he was but echoing the expressions of various writers, and 
especially of Dr. Maclaine, the ignorant translator of Mosheim, 
who had been guilty of the same error. But, however he might 
advance this plea in mitigation of punishment, we think that it 
would hardly shield him, even were it more true than it is, 
when pleaded against the sentence of our literary inquisitor. 

Nothing can be more conclusive than our author’s detection 
of numerous cases similar to those which we have adduced. His 
nature presents a perfect contrast to that idle acquiescence which 
induces ninety-nine men out of a hundred to assume that every 
reference is correct, and every writer fairly represented. His 
inclination is plainly towards the opposite extreme: and he has 
surrendered himself to the guidance of Aristotle’s dictum, that 
there is an advantage in opposing received opinions. While the 
text of this work exhausts all the resources of wit and learning, 
against those by whom monasteries were destroyed: its preface 
displays an equal fertility in divining objections to their restora- 
tion. The same tendency, if we mistake not, is evidenced in 
some of his other works. He has opposed the symbolical system 
of interpreting the prophecies of the Old Testament, which had 
been prevalent from the days of the fathers in the Church Catho-. 
lic; while the Protestant interpretation of the prophecies of the 
New Testament he has encountered with still greater success. In 
short, the very character, which Goldsmith complained was lost, 
seems to have been raised up for the especial benefit of Dr. 
Maclaine and Dr. Robertson. 


** Here Douglas retires from his toils to relax— 
The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks : 
Come all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines, 
Come and dance on the spot where your tyrant reclines. 
When Satire and Censure encircled his throne, 
I fear’d for your safety, I fear’d for my own: 
But now he is gone, and we want a detecter, 
Our Dodds shall be pious, our Kenricks shall lecture ; 
Bb2 
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Macpherson write bombast, and call it a style ; 

Our Townsend make speeches, and I shall compile : 
New Lauders and Bowers the Tweed shall pass over, 

No countryman living their tricks to discover ; 

Detection her taper shall quench to a spark, 

And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the dark.” 


But we must pass to the most important subject of this volume, 
—an examination, namely, into the amount of scriptural know- 


ledge during the middle ages. 


“ To begin with an inquiry respecting the Christian knowledge, or 
the means of such knowledge, which existed in those days; and to 
begin this at the beginning—Did they know any thing about the Bible?” 


_ Maitland, p. 188. 


What would be the ordinary answer to this question, it is 
scarcely necessary to say: the Scriptures are generally supposed 
to have been almost unknown during the middle ages; and the 
reason usually assigned for their ignorance is, that the Church of 
Rome had prohibited their perusal. We believe the popular 
impression to be embodied in the words of a useful, though not 
very original writer, who speaks of the period which followed the 


Norman conquest as 


* A chasm of several centuries, during which the Scriptures appear 
to have been buried in oblivion, the general reading of them being 
prohibited by the Papal See.”—Horne’s Introduction, vol. ii. 1. vi. 3. 


We shall endeavour to give a truer answer to our author’s ques- 
tion, bringing together some of the facts which occur in his 
interesting essays, and adding a statement of what was really the 
law of the medieval Church. 

In reference then to the last point, we venture to affirm, first, that 
the Church of Rome never enacted any general law against the 
perusal of Scripture; and, secondly, that even of translations its 

rohibition was neither so general nor so early as is popularly 
imagined. The only enactment which can appear to be a law 
against the study of Scripture, is an Act of the Council of 
oulouse, a.p. 1129, [republished, according to Harduin, a cen- 
tury afterwards,| which forbids the laity to be possessed of copies 
of Scripture (the use of the Psalter and Breviary was, however, 
allowed them).—Harduin’s Councils, vi. 2. 1152. But this is 
manifestly a law against the Albigenses, published by a Provincial 
Council, and built upon the alleged heresy of those to whom it 
was addressed. A law directed against a particular body of 
persons by a Provincial Synod, cannot be called a general law of 
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the Church. Neither was this a law against the perusal of 
Scripture, but merely a prohibition to laymen to possess it. 

Even the use of translations of Scripture was not generally 
forbidden at that period. To the Albigenses, indeed, it was 
expressly forbidden by the canon which we have cited, [Sed ne 

reemissos libros habeant in vulgari translatos, arctissime inhibe- 
mus.] And the same prohibition was imposed in England, when 
the labours of Wickliffe had coupled the diffusion of the Scriptures 
with the extension of his opinions. In the Constitutions made 


under Arundel, a.p. 1408, it is provided, that 


“No one shall hereafter translate any text of Scripture by his own 
authority into the English tongue, or any other, by way of book or 
tract; nor shall any book or tract of this sort lately composed in the 
time of Wickliffe be read, till the translation is approved by the 
Diocesan, or if need be, the Provincial Council.” — Wilkins, 3. 317. 


These, then, are the only cases in which the use of translations 
of the Scriptures were forbidden; and these were ostensibly 
grounded on the fact, that the Albigenses aud Wickliffites were 
in open opposition to the See of Rome, and therefore that their 
translations were sure to present a hostile aspect to it. We find 
no prohibition of the German version of the Scriptures, which was 
made a.p. 1466,—(Horne’s Introd. vol. ii. 1, vi. 3, p. 228,)—any 
more than of those earlier ones, which had been made by Bede 


and others into Saxon. 


“There were few countries of Europe,” says Father Simon, “ which 
had not the Scriptures in the language of the people. In Italy, Jacobus 
de Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa, had translated the Bible into Italian. 
At Geneva they had a French translation, made towards the end of the 
twelfth century.”—Critical Hist. II. cap. 22, 


We are told by Horne, that 


“The first English translation of the Bible known to be extant,” 
executed, as is said, by an unknown individual, is referred “ by Arch- 
bishop Usher to the year 1290: of this there are three manuscript 
copies preserved, in the Bodleian library, and in the libraries of Christ 
Church and Queen’s Colleges, at Oxford. Towards the close of the 
following century, John de Trevisa, vicar of Berkeley, in the county 
of Gloucester, is said to have translated the Old and New Testaments 


into the English tongue.”— Horne, v. s. p. 233. 


Here, then, are a variety of cases in which translations of the 
Scriptures appear to have been made, while but in two places, 
and that, as was alleged, under peculiar circumstances, was their 
use interdicted. Not that we question that the ecclesiastical 
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authorities of that day would, in general, have been opposed to 
the extension of translations, but we contend that their paucity 
was owing to other causes, which we will proceed to state; and 
we object to attributing to the Church of Rome, what the Church 
of Rome had not enacted. For if she published such a law, as of 
general obligation, why is it not produced? In what collection 
of Councils is it to be found? In what part of the Canon Law 
does it occur? The formidable collection, entitled ‘‘ Corpus Juris 
Canonici,” is in the hands of all scholars; we have in it a list of 
such works as are to be rejected, but we find no prohibition of 
the study of Scripture; nor previous to the sixteenth century 
do we meet with any exceptions against its translation. 


**Such works as heretics or schismatics have published, either by 
writing or preaching, the Catholic and Apostolic Church of Rome by 
no means receives. A few whereof which are remembered, which 
Catholics ought to avoid, we have thought good to mention.”—[Can. 
Sanct. Romane Ecclesia. 27. Dist. xv. | 


Why are not versions of Holy Scripture included in the list 
which follows, if it was intended to prohibit their use ? 

This inference from the silence of the Canon Law is the more 
material, in consequence of the explicit prohibition of translations 
in the 16th century. For then we come to the true era of that 
command, which popular belief has antedated. The first general 
order, by which the free use of books was limited by the Church 
of Rome, was made under Leo X. at the Fifth Lateran Council, 
A.D. 1515, and occurs in the 7th Book of the Decretals, v. 3. 
No especial mention is made in it of translations of Scripture, 
but it is grounded on the facilities for study which had recently 
been supplied by the art of printing.—‘“ An art,” says the decree, 
‘which having by the favour of God been found out and advanced 
in our times, has given men the greatest opportunity of improve- 
ment.”—(Harduin, ix. 1780.) This decree forbade the publica- 
tion of any book without license from the Holy See, from the 
Bishop of the diocese, or his delegate; and to it the divines of 
the Council of Trent refer, when they proceed to speak more 
particularly of what the Romish Church by that time more espe- 
cially opposed,—the translation of the Scriptures. 

The opinions of the Council of Trent are expressed in “ ten 
rules respecting prohibited books,” drawn up by a congregation 
appointed for the purpose, and confirmed by Pope Pius IV. 
The 4th of them declares that, “inasmuch as experience shows 
that to permit the general reading of the Holy Bible in the vulgar 
tongue is by reason of man’s temerity rather injurious than bene- 


ficial,” the use of translations made by Catholic authors shall be 
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regulated by the advice of the parish priest or confessor. Except to 
those who had permission to study it, booksellers were forbidden 
to sell translations of the Scripture ; and translations made by 
heretics were altogether interdicted. Here then was the first 
general decree by which the free use of translations of Scripture 
was expressly limited: hitherto their permission had been, like 
so many other points, an So — on which the Church 
at large had not committed herself. The subject was discussed 
therefore by the members of the Council of Trent, as though it 
had hitherto been undecided. One party asserted, says Father 
Paul, ‘that it was a species of spiritual tyranny to prevent the 
faithful from exercising their reason according to the grace which 
God had given them. That it was better, after the example of 
antiquity, to allow a liberty of interpretation.”"—History of the 
Council of Trent, 2. 52. 

It was from this time then that the free use of translations of 
Scripture was restricted by law in the Romish Church: its inhe- 
rent aversion to it, however, remained to be showed in a yet more 
striking manner at a later period. When the translation of 
De Saci and the commentary of Quesnel had made the word of 
God more popularly known in France than it had ever probably 
been in a Roman Catholic country, the court of Rome was stirred 
up to express its repugnance to such general diffusion of scrip- 
tural knowledge in the celebrated Constitution of Clement X1., 
beginning with the word “ Unigenitus.” In that Constitution, 
101 propositions are cited from Quesnel’s book, and specifically 
condemned. Among the statements censured are the following : 


“79. It is useful and necessary, in every age and place, for persons 
of all classes to study and know the spirit, piety, and mysteries of Holy 
Scripture. 

“80. The reading of the Scriptures is intended for all. 

“81. The sacred obscurity of the word of God is no reason why the 
laity should exempt themselves from its perusal. 

‘85. To interdict Christians the reading of the word of God, espe- 
cially of the Gospel, is to banish the light from the sons of light, and 
to subject them to a species of excommunication.” 


We have been more full in detailing the opposition which the 
Church of Rome rendered to the general circulation of transla- 
tions of the Scriptures after the Reformation, that we may show 
how little truth there is for the assertion, that she had issued any 
general order against their use at an earlier period. The conclu- 
sion to which we come is, Ist, That after the Reformation she 
altogether forbade the use of translations called heretical, but 
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tolerated the employment of versions made by her own members, 
when the bishop and parish priest allowed it; 2ndly, That these 
restrictions were not introduced, except in two places, before the 
16th century ; 3rdly, That she never at any time interdicted the 
study of the Scriptures in the original, nor their possession, ex- 
cept in the single instance of the lay-Albigenses. 
The question, then, which we expect to hear asked is, how it 
happens that there were so few translations of the Scripture 
before the Reformation? Now, in the first place, we by no means 
deny that it was contrary to the general policy of the Romish 
Church to encourage translations of the Scripture ; and of course, 
among men of learning, there would be a corresponding indis- 
—_ to provide them. Yet we have shown that several trans- 
ations of the Scripture were made, and not forbidden—but 
though not forbidden, they obtained little circulation. A speci- 
men here and there has been preserved; while other versions 
have perished altogether. This circumstance seems to point to 
some other cause of their scarcity than the prohibition of the 
Church of Rome. And such a cause we seem to have in the 
condition of the Middle Ages, in which there was a learned lan- 
guage common to the whole of Christendom, acquired by every one 
who had the least pretensions to education®; while, at the same 
time, the expense of providing books made oral intercourse the 
main mode of instruction. Had none but the vernacular tongue 
been usually spoken in each country, as at present in our own, 
those who had mastered the dialects in which the Scripture was 
written would probably have translated it for their own familiar 
use, if not for the benefit of others. Again, if the same facilities 
had existed, which the manufacture of paper and the invention of 
printing have since supplied, the Scriptures would have been ren- 
dered into the common tongues, as the best means of instructing 
the vulgar. It is to the union of these two concurrent circum- 
stances then that we must attribute the absence of early transla- 
tions into the dialects of Europe. In primitive days the Bible 
was soon rendered into the language of Italy ; so were the come- 
dians and philosophers of Greece. In the Middle Ages we find 
the latter circulated in Latin as well as the former. ‘The Koran 
was translated into Latin: so was the philosophy of Aristotle. It 
is important to understand this circumstance fully, because the 
absence of translations is one of the popular arguments for sup- 


3 We observe, for instance, not only that letters to ladies, as may be seen by the 
writings of Peter of Blois, were written in Latin, but that they could understand what 
was read out in this language, (vid. Becket Papers, in Froude’s Remains, Part 2, vol. 
ii, p. 134,) and that it was considered a great mark of ignorance not to be able to speak 
Latin.—Hoveden, p. 327. Savile. 
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posing the Scriptures to have been unknown during the Middle 
Ages. And it will still be objected, that even though there was 
so little literature that men were not disposed to translate Virgil 
or Cicero into the vernacular tongue, yet that they ought, for 
the sake of popular instruction, to have translated St. Paul. 
It may be questioned, however, whether there was any means of 
instructing the generality of men during the Middle Ages through 
written compositions. The want of some substance on which 
to write, after Byblus ceased to be imported from Egypt, added 
to the labour of writing, made the cost of books too great for 
their general circulation. Our author, though pointing out the 
absurdity of considering that the sum paid for a certain set of 
the Homilies of Haymon, bishop of Halberstadt, by the Coun- 
tess of Anjou, was a fair sample, as is generally supposed, of 
the price of books in the Middle Ages,—as though Lambert 
had been esteemed the average weight of an Englishman,—yet 
explains the labour and cost of producing any ordinary volume. 
The majority of manuscripts which have been handed down to 
us appear to have been written as a labour of love in monasteries. 
For the purpose of facilitating this labour, small cells were often 
arranged round the califactory, with a view of partaking of its 
warmth. Each cell or scriptorium was occupied by a single 
monk, and so large a part was this of the employment of the 
cloister, that 


“Cells, or small rooms, or even larger apartments, which had no 
other particular name or use, were commonly called scriptoria, even 
when not actually used.”— Maitland, p. 405. 


It was only by the great command of leisure enjoyed by the 
monks that books could be obtained on terms so reasonable as 


were actually prevalent. And yet 


*‘T am inclined to suppose,” says Mr. Maitland, “that at this day a 
copy of our English Bible, paid for at the rate at which law-station- 
ers pay their writers for common fair copy on paper, would cost between 
60/. and 70/. for the writing only.”—p. 202. 


Under such circumstances, to circulate the Scriptures widely by 
means of books was impossible. The best substitute was that 
which the ancient canons of Atlfric required, had it been properly 
put in execution. 


“«¢ The mass-priest shall on Sundays and on mass-days explain the 
Gospel in English to the people; and by the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Creed he shall, as often as he can, stir them up to faith and the main- 
tenance of Christianity.’ Let the teacher be warned to avoid that which 
the prophet has said, ‘Canes muti non possunt latrare,’ ‘Dumb dogs, 
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they cannot bark.’ We ought to bark and preach to the laity, lest 
perchance we should cause them to perish for lack of knowledge.”— 


Maitland, p. 29. 


But were the priests qualified for such a task? Was the Bible 
known to those at least who were conversant with Latin? The 
popular opinion supposes the study of Scripture, under any form, 
to have been discouraged, if not forbidden, by authority; and 
that, in consequence, the sacred writings were almost unknown. 
It is against this notion that Mr. Maitland especially opposes 
himself. He not only produces direct poarch 2 by which the 
study of Holy Scripture was enjoined on the monks and clergy, 
but he shows that the habit of referring to its contents implied 
the most familiar knowledge of them among all who had any con- 
verse with letters. The reader has seen that, except in the 
decree of the Council of Toulouse, which had immediate reference 
to a people with whom Rome was carrying on an internecine war, 
there is not the slightest show of any law by which the study of 
the Vulgate was forbidden to any man: on the other hand, Mr. 
Maitland produces the following order from the canons of Aélfric, 
gg shortly before the year 1000, the darkest period of the 

iddle Ages. 


‘Every priest before he is ordained must have the arms belonging 
to his spiritual work ; that is the holy books, namely, the Psalter, the 
book of Epistles, and the book of Gospels, the Missal, the book of 
Hymns, the Manual, the Calendar, the Passional, the Penitential, and 
the Lectionary. These books a priest requires, and cannot do without, 
if he would properly fulfil his office, and desires to teach the law 
to the people belonging to him. And let him carefully see that they 
are well written.”—Maitland, p. 29. 


This command might be paralleled by one, which we do not 
see that Mr. Maitland has quoted, made at the Council of Coy- 
acum, in Spain, a.p. 1050. ‘The archdeacons shall bring to 
orders at the four appointed times such clerks as know perfectly 
the whole psalter, the hymns, canticles, epistles, gospels, and 
prayers*‘.” 

Again our author shows, that by the statutes of most monas- 
teries the Scriptures were regularly read to the brethren, though 
the order, arrangement, and amount varied in different places. 
The whole appears to have been read among the Cistercians, and 
it was probably only an ordinary practice, which was recorded of 


the Abbot of Brunwillers,— 
‘* This man of God caused the whole of the Old and New Testament 
* Harduin. VI. 1. 1027. 
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to be read through every year. The four Gospels, however, as they 
could not be read at the same time, and in the same order as the other 
books, he appointed to be read at four periods of the year, by four 
deacons, in the four sides of the cloisters.”—Maitland, p. 461. 


But was it a mere recitation, which was received without 
attention? Is there evidence that any knowledge of Scripture 
was thus acquired? In this point our author is particularly happy. 
He produces a sermon which was received with particular atten- 
tion and interest, which depends so wholly upon the scriptural 
references which it contained, that it implied knowledge in the 
hearers as well as the preacher (p. 478—489). He quotes ex- 
amples of distinguished men, whose familiarity with the sacred 
writers is among the characteristics for which they are eulogized 
by their biographers (p. 457). But, above all, he refers to the 
extraordinary familiarity with Scripture which is evidenced by 
the phraseology of the medizeval writers. 


‘The writings of the dark ages,” he says, ‘are, if I may use the 
expression, made of the Scriptures, Ido not mean that the writers 
constantly quoted the Scriptures, or appealed to them as authorities on 
all occasions, as other writers have done since their day—though they 
did this, and it is a strong proof of their familiarity with them—but I 
mean that they thought and spoke and wrote the thoughts and words and 
phrases of the Bible, and that they did this constantly as the natural 
mode of expressing themselves. Let the reader take the first half 
dozen writers of the period which he can lay his hands on, and resolve 
on making out the sense of half a dozen pages in each, and I have no 
doubt that he will find enough to make him suspect that further inquiry 
would prove the truth of what I have been saying.”—pp. 470, 471. 


Here then appears to be a ready means of testing the truth of 
our popular notions respecting the scriptural knowledge of the 
Middle Ages. For example, the Chronicle of Jocelin de Brake- 
londa is in every one’s hands, having been lately published, and 
illustrated by the pen of the original but capricious Carlyle. 
Here we may learn with what authors a monk of our own 
country was familiar: in what phraseology did the thoughts of a 
native of Bury flow forth. We have but to count the references 
which occur incidentally in the first twelve pages, and we find 
the following scriptural books quoted—Genesis, Exodus, Deuter- 
onomy, Judges twice, Kings twice, Psalms, Jeremiah, St. Mat- 
thew twice, St. Luke, St. John twice, Acts, Corinthians twice. 
A reference to Roger de Hoveden would be still more striking, did 
we regard either the copiousness or the pertinency of his quota- 
tions—yet these are writers, who make no profession of touching 
on subjects of theology. How then is it possible that such 
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frequent use should be made of the word of God, save by those 
to whom it was familiar ? 

But it may be said, that though this was the case with the 
writers of that age, yet the great mass of monks were utterly 
without knowledge of Scripture. Although it may be confessed 
that such a genius as St. Bernard had an insight into God’s 
word, which few moderns possess, yet the marvellous richness 
of his own scriptural knowledge might be equalled by the penury 
of his associates. But was this the case? Take his celebrated 
sermons on the Canticles; they abound with references to the 
Scriptures, as a book with which his hearers were familiar. 
‘‘ This interpretation,” he says in one place, “ might seem to be 
my invention, if you did not recognize the same from the Scrip- 
tures*.” And again, when referring to some prophecies in the 
Old Testament: ‘I suppose,” he says, “ that your thoughts run 
before me, and that you know what I am going to say®.” Do 
not these allusions show a familiarity with the word of God 
among the hearers as well as the preacher of these celebrated 
discourses. ‘The same inference may be drawn from the com- 
plaints which were made at Trent, according to Father Paul, 
of the irreverent manner in which the Bible was often quoted. 
Its sacred words would not have become proverbial, nor parodies 
upon them have been an ordinary vehicle of burlesque, unless 
the words themselves had been generally familiar. 

The truth is, that the difficulty of procuring other books before 
the invention of printing made that one, the authority whereof 
could not be denied, a more material constituent in men’s mental 
composition. The multiplicity of writers in the present day has 
a contrary tendency. Although there may be fewer by whom 
the Bible is absolutely unknown, yet it is impossible to know the 
real condition of large masses of our people, without discovering 
that in general they are contented with a knowledge of certain 
portions of Holy Writ, and of certain texts which are the tra- 
ditional exponents of their party creed, while the great deep of 
God’s word is an ocean on which they never venture. Singularly 
enough, we have a complaint of this tendency from no less an 
authority than Martin Luther. The great mover in that theolo- 
gical excitement which multiplied the making of books and in- 
vention of systems was alive before his death to the tendency of 
things. So we gather from his “ complaint about the multitude 
of books, and from his warning that men ought to study the 
Bible.” ‘“ Doctor Luther once complained about the number of 
books; that there was no end or measure in writing; that men 


5 Serm. ii. 7 p. 1278. ® Serm. xv. 2. p. 1315. 
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would make books either for the sake of gain or praise, * * * 
Thus through so many commentaries is the precious Bible 
buried, till men pay no attention to its text. * * * I could wish 
that all my books were buried nine ells in the ground, on account 
of the ill example they will give to others to imitate me in writing 
so much.”—Luther’s Tischreden, p. 16. 

If such then be the real statement of the case, if reading men 
in the Middle Ages were in truth as remarkable for their 
acquaintance with God’s word, as they are supposed to be distin- 
guished for their ignorance of it, what judgment must we form of 
the carelessness of those who adopt so untenable a position, and 
to defend the English, are content to slander the medizeval Church ? 
Is it safe ground to depend on the currency of so monstrous a 
fiction? Are not the believers in our popular system in danger 
some day of being fatally undeceived? May they not be ready to 
abandon a Church altogether, if they are led to suppose that 
it can only be defended by fiction? Who knows what part this 
circumstance may have had in those recent perversions, by which 
all sound Churchmen have been astonished? Our friends have 
trusted to the current statement of facts, and illustrate the 


danger of venturing 
“ Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders,” 


who are liable at any time to a failure, if compelled to make trial 
of their own genuine resources. 

It is with a view of guarding against this danger, that we 
notice one assertion, which in the minds of many may militate 
against our general argument, but which is sure to be turned by 
some skilful adversary against those who have employed it. Let 
us have the anecdote in its last dress: as it comes at present 
before the Protestant world. We quote from the Historical 
Sketches of Mrs. Milner, biographer of the Ecclesiastical His- 
torian, who has compiled a résumé of the more interesting portion 
of her relative’s labours, for the benefit of juvenile readers. Of 
course they must be introduced to Martin Luther. They learn 
accordingly, that in the year 1505 this celebrated man being then 
twenty-two years of age, and having made great proficiency in 

hilosophical studies at Magdeburg, entered a monastery at 

rfurth. Here “he occupied himself in study and in prayers, and 
to his inexpressible satisfaction, discovered in the monastery, in 
the second year of his residence there, a Latin Bistxe. Now he 
first perceived, that the Church to which he belonged, did not 
allow to the people access to the whole of the sacred volume.” 

In saying this, Mrs. Milner merely repeats the words of her 


relative :— 
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“In the second year after Luther had entered into the monastery, he 
accidentally met with a Latin Bible in the library. It proved to him a 
treasure. Then he first observed, that there were more Scripture pas- 
sages extant, than those which were read to the people: for the Scrip- 
tures were at that time very little known in the world.”—Milner’s 
Eccl. Hist. 4, 324. 


We must admit that these statements militate greatly against 
the justice of our conclusions. In one we are told that the 
Scriptures were little known ; in the other, that the people were 
not allowed access to them. Indeed, what other conclusion can 
we adopt, if a young man of extraordinary powers of mind, and 
great inquisitiveness, who had studied philosophy with signal 
success, and graduated at the University, first found out in his 
twenty-fourth year that such a book as the Bible existed ? 

Yet the story is one to which it is obviously difficult to give 
eredence. Not only do we know of twenty different editions of 
the whole Bible, published in Germany alone during the preceding 
fifty years (Maitland, p. 469), but the course of philosophy which 
Luther is stated to have been successfully pursuing, was the study 
of those school divines, a large part of whose works is employed 
in the illustration of Scriptures. That Luther should have spent 
the flower of an active youth in their perusal, and never stumbled 
upon the fact that there was such a work as the Bible, is about 
as strange as that a man should have given his life to the study 
of the French Revolution, but remain in total ignorance of the 
existence of such a man as Bonaparte. And what are we to say 
of his conventual life? To say nothing of other portions of Scrip- 
ture, of the weekly use of the whole Psalter, of passages from 
Scripture selected for every season, the rules of the Augustinian 
order impose the perusal daily of two chapters, one from the Old, 
the other from the New Testament at primes (Martene de 
Antiquis Monachorum Ritibus, 1. 4. 11.), and of a like quantity 
at tierce (Id. 1. 8. 7.). How strange, that the weekly use of 
the Psalter, and the listening yearly to above fourteen hundred 
chapters of Holy Writ, should not have suggested the inquiry 
from whence these treasures were derived! A careless mind 
might, indeed, have passed these things by with indifference, but 
how could they be neglected by one who was devoted like Luther 
prayer and study ?” 

But it will be answered, that good laws are not always obeyed, 
and that the wholesome perusal of scriptural lessons may have 
been intermitted by the Augustine monks, among whom Luther 
had taken up his abode. Slain we no direct testimony on the 
subject? We have, and that of the most unimpeachable cha- 
racter. We have a contemporary life of Luther from a German 
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country parson, who wished to vary the instruction which for 
twenty-four years he had bestowed upon his parishioners. Now 
as John Mathesius had long sat at Luther’s board, and been a 
favourite pupil, he thought nothing would be so acceptable to the 

ople of t. Joachim’s Vale, as a narrative of what he had 
hoesia by word of mouth from the German Reformer. And this 
author tells us distinctly, that on Luther’s entering the monastery 
at Erfurth, 


** Before he took the vows, the convent at his request gave him a 
Latin Bible, which he read through with the greatest earnestness and 
prayer, and learnt a large part of it by heart.”—-Mathesius, p. 5. 


Now we wish to call our readers’ attention to this statement. 
Here we have an anecdote repeated by one author after another, 
as illustrative of the religious character of the medizeval Church ; 
an anecdote of so intelligible and interesting a kind, that those 
who hear it, seem familiar at once with the circumstances of the 
age; and yet this story turns out upon inquiry to be entirely 
inconsistent with the best contemporary evidence. What con- 
fidence can we place in history, if so classical an incident, affect- 
ing the most important character of the age, is erroneously 
reported? Can we wonder if men are disposed to doubt all the 
assertions which are made to the disadvantage of the medizeval 
Church, when they find traditional stories like this fail them? 
When the race of young divines, with whom Milner’s history 
is a standard work, meet an intelligent Romanist, how will they 
be able to defend their other assertions, when this crowning 
one is so capitally erroneous ? 

But our author's feelings in reference to this incident are too 
amusing to be passed over. He shall speak for himself. 


“T am not such an enthusiast as to suppose that a series of papers 
in a magazine, desultory and superficial as I sincerely acknowledge 
these to be, can do much to stop the perpetual repetition of falsehood, 
long established, widely circulated, and maintained with all the tenacity 
of party prejudice. If I were, the occurrences of every day would, I 
hope, teach me wisdom. While these sheets have been going through 
the press, they have brought me a specimen quite worthy of Robertson, 
and so much to our present purpose, that I cannot help noticing it. 
Even since the foregoing paragraph was written, a proof sheet has 
come from the printing-office, wrapped in a waste quarter of a sheet 
of a book, which I do not know that I have seen, but the name of 
which I have often heard, and which I have reason to believe has been 
somewhat popular of late. The head-line of the page before me is 


The University. Discovery. 
Luther's D'AUBIGNE’S REFORMATION. The Bible. 


Among the contents of the page thus headed, and in the column under 
‘Discovery. The Bible,’ we find the following passage relating to Luther: 
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““* The young student passed at the university library every moment 
he could snatch from his academic duties....One day (he had then 
been studying two years at Erfurth, and was twenty years of age) he 
opened one after another several books in the library, in order to be- 
come acquainted with their authors. A volume, which he opens in its 
turn, arrests his attention, he has seen nothing like it to this moment. 
He reads the title—it is a Bible! A rare book, unknown in those days. 
His interest is excited to a high degree: he is overcome with wonder 
at finding more in the volume than those fragments of the Gospels and 
Epistles, which the Church has selected to be read in the temples every 
Sunday throughout the year. ‘Till then, he had supposed these con- 
stituted the entire word of God; and now behold, how many pages, 
how many chapters, how many books, of which he had not before had 


99 


a notion’. 
Our author proceeds :— 


“ Ts it not odd that Luther had not by some chance or other heard 
of the Psalms ?—but there is no use in criticising such nonsense. Such 
it must appear to every moderately informed reader, but he will not 
appreciate its absurdity until he is informed that on the same page 
this precious historian has informed his readers that in the course of the 
two preceding years Luther had ‘ applied himself to learn the philoso- 
phy of the middle ages, in the writings of Occam, Scot, Bonaventura, 
and Thomas Aquinas,’—of course none of those poor creatures knew 
any thing about the Bible.”—Maitland, p. 467-9. 


Now we think our author rather hard upon J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigné, President of the Theological School of Geneva, and 
member of the “ Société Evangélique.” The same author whom 
we quoted above would remind him, 


** Well suppose it a bounce—sure a poet may try 
By a bounce now and then, to get courage to fly.” 


For that D’Aubigné’s work is a sort of religious novel, a 
grand epic picture of the 16th century, is sufficiently acknow- 
ledged in its title. ‘The Grear Reformation,” so we believe 
the work is entitled, is not of course to be taken au pied de la 
lettre, any more than the Grand Cyrus, or any other work of a cor- 
responding character. Who ever censured Sir Walter Scott for 
dressing up the adventures of Raleigh or Coeur de Leon? 
Having found an anecdote therefore of Luther, for which he refers 
to the very authority of Mathesius, which we have quoted, our 
Genevese poet had surely a right to transfer it to a time when 
its occurrence could be brought in with such effect as is required 
in epical narration. 

We are the more anxious to make good this justification for 
D’Aubigné, because without it, he would be in danger of being 
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charged with intentional dishonesty. For Milner, indeed, who, as 
we have seen, has carried the story some years later, and represents 
it to have happened when Luther was in a monastery at Erfurth, 
we must make a different excuse. Neither of the two Milners 
by whom the history of the Church of Christ was written, appear 
to have been acquainted with the German language ; a knowledge 
of which is of course essential to any one who would do justice 
to the facts of Luther’s history. The Dean of Carlisle, therefore, 
was evidently led by Seckendorf into this monstrous error—an 
error which we have shown to be as contrary to general pro- 
bability as to acknowledged fact. Even by Seckendorf, indeed, 
he might have been set right, since this author mentions’ that 
at Luther’s entrance into the monastery, the monks gave him 
a copy of the Scriptures ; but the circumstance which D’Aubigné 
asserts to have happened when Luther was twenty years of age, 
is certainly assigned by Seckendorf to a later period., Of course 
we need scarcely remark, that Seckendorf, himself only a com- 
piler, is no sort of authority'in a matter of this kind, when 
opposed to an original historian like Mathesius. And we can 
only regret that the Dean of Carlisle did not enable himself by 
the study of German to give a more complete life of Luther, 
since his fairness of mind would have led him to unfold more 
fully the character of that coarse but energetic man. We 
should then, we think, have heard something of those broad- 
sheet caricatures, altogether unknown we believe in this country, 
but which it does not belong to our purpose to mention, with 
which Luther waged war against the Papacy. 

Milner, thus unacquainted with the language in which Mathe- 
sius has recorded the events of Luther’s life, could only trust to 
the testimony of Séckendorf. But D’Aubigné, who evidently 
had the original work of Mathesius before him, could not be 
ignorant of the time at which this alleged discovery is said to 
have taken place. Had he designed therefore to commit himself 
to the duties of a historian, he would have had the candour to 
observe that Mathesius, the original authority, from which this 
incident is derived, puts the date of anno 1501 opposite to his 
relation of it, that is to say, he fixes it to the seventeenth 
or eighteenth year of Luther’s life; the year of his arrival 
at Erfurth. And if we date Luther’s birth a year later than 
Mathesius does (with the Biographie Universelle), we have only 
the ignorance of a youth of fifteen or sixteen to account for. 
Even in this case, the circumstance is sufficiently remarkable, 
considering the multitude of editions of the Bible which had so 
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recently been published ; but we are unwilling to reject altogether 
the testimony of a credible contemporary, and think likewise that 
something must be referred to the peculiar circumstances of 
Luther’s life. The son of a poor miner, who had supported him- 
self at school by begging, ‘‘ panem propter Deum,”—we imagine 
Luther to have possessed, probably, no books at all, till he was 
sent to the high school at Erfurth; and to have profited mainly 
by the public instruction, which was orally bestowed. Now, 
numerous as were then the reprints of the Latin Bible, the 
majority of them—like a splendid folio now before us, printed in 
1512, at the expense of Antony Hobinger, of Nuremberg,—were 
beyond the reach of a poor scholar. It is not impossible, there- 
fore, that he may then have learnt to know the whole Bible, and 
that his previous acquaintance may have been with such passages 
as were read and explained to the people in public worship. 
Mathesius speaks of the common postills, as well as of pulpit 
instruction, as the means of knowledge which the youth had 
hitherto possessed, and the work which Luther himself subse- 
quently published under this name, shows how large a body of 
scriptural instruction they might embrace. The free command of 
Latin had not probably been gained by the indigent student 
before his fifteenth year ; and that a whole Latin Bible should not 
have fallen in his way for one or even two years afterwards seems 
just conceivable. That the same thing should have happened 
when, at the age of twenty, he had made large acquaintance with 
writers whose works are chiefly commentaries on the Scriptures, 
is a supposition which could hardly be hazarded by any writer 
who did not aim rather at the praise of epical effect than of 
historical accuracy. 

We have already expressed our opinion that the circulation of 
Scripture among the laity, though not forbidden by formal law, 
was certainly discouraged by the Romish hierarchy, and we doubt 
not that, among the scandalous delinquencies of many clergymen, 
gross ignorance was numbered. We could ie Monsieur 
D’Aubigné to the authority for a fact illustrative of this negli- 
gence, which he states on the credit of its having been some- 
where read by the ecclesiastical historian Weisman. He will 
find in Luther’s Table Talk, that “ Doctor Carlstad first began 
to read the Bible in the eighth year after he was Doctor’.” But 
it is that due credence may be given to what can be really 
authenticated, that we are the more anxious to clear our shelves 
and platforms from those — assertions which have been 
allowed to overrun them. e must give another specimen of 
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our author’s labours in detecting such malversations. There 
lived in the thirteenth century a certain inquisitor, named 
Reinerius Saccho, who had been for many years an associate of 
the Albigenses, against whom he afterwards directed the censures 
of the Church. A work is extant in which he details the prin- 
ciples of his former associates. Among other things, he asserts, 
whether truly or falsely, that “they pray little”*—* parum 
orant.” Now, there is a class of writers who have laid it down 
as a rule, that whatever is said of the opponents of the Romish 
Church, must needs admit of a favourable interpretation. They 
translate the expression of Reinerius, therefore, in the following 
paraphrastic manner. ‘They are concise and devout in their 
prayers, blaming an inanimated prolixity’.” It seems hardly 
credible that any one should be found to make such a misstate- 
ment, still less that it should be repeatedly propagated. Yet 
this version, Mr. Maitland tells us, has been transferred into the 
tract of the Religious Tract Society, called the Lollards, where it 
is thus introduced, ‘* The following description of the Lollards, is 

iven by a Popish inquisitor of those times, named Reinher. 

trange to say, he thought such conduct highly deserving of 
censure’.” So wrote Mr. Maitland nine years ago; but his 
labours have had no effect in inducing the Religious Tract 
Society to alter their line of argument. A copy of the “ Lollards, 
or Witnesses for the Z’ruth,” published subsequently to the detec- 
tion of this falsehood, is before us, and retains the identical 
words which Mr. Maitland has shown to be so gross a misrepre- 
sentation. 

But we cannot take leave of our readers without touching upon 
a more pleasing subject than these unscrupulous attempts to fight 
the battles of truth with the weapons of falsehood. Our main 
purpose has been to induce a closer attention to the real con- 
dition of the medizeval Church, to induce men to “ extenuate 
nothing,” nor ‘set down aught in malice.” And while there is 
much in its history which is gloomy and disastrous, there are not 
wanting sunny spots on which the eye can rest with satisfaction. 
If we meet with persecutors, who appear to have been actuated 
only by the pride of power, or the lust of aggrandizement, we find 
traces, too, of that humble, sincere, and devout spirit which 
betrays a heavenly origin. That this spirit should have taken up 
its dwelling in the low and sheltered corners of the ancient 
Church, with the neglected monk or despised recluse, is less con- 
trary to men’s expectations than to meet it in the more exalted 
places of the earth, beneath the armour of St. Louis, or under 


1 Maitland’s Strictures on Milner’s Church History, p. 49. 2 Ibid. p. 50. 
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the mitred head of the Primate of Gaul. Especially are we apt 
to suppose, that those who took a leading part in crushing the 
opponents of ecclesiastical domination, who were main pillars 
of what none can deny to have been a corrupted and disordered 
system, must needs have been actuated by love of this world 
rather than love of God. Yet as we maintain firmly, that ‘ if 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His;” so, 
likewise, where this Spirit appears to show itself, we venture to 
hope that He who bestows it did not refuse to dwell. When 
can such a hope be more consolatory than at the present moment, 
when the miserable divisions of Christendom, and especially of 
that grand focus of discord, in which our lot is cast, have shaken 
the confidence of many an earnest heart in all outward signs of 
Christian fellowship. What a solace is it, then, to discover the 
hidden signs of a devout life under circumstances in which modern 
prejudices would least induce us to expect them. Surely there 
is room for hope that among the violent and persecuting spirits of 
our own day there may be misled enthusiasts, whose secret lives 
would discover corresponding marks that Christ’s Spirit is not 
altogether a stranger to their hearts. With this feeling we must 
express our especial thanks to Mr. Maitland for having dug out 
of the immense mine of the Gallia Christiana some interesting 
iculars respecting the private life of an important actor in the 
medieval Church. 

But we must say a word by way of introduction. In the year 
1178, the Albigenses had attracted such notice that the kings of 
France and England determined to send some wise men who 
might convert them by preaching. The persons sent were Peter, 
Cardinal of St. Chrysogonus, the Archbishops of Bourges and 
Narbonne, Reginald, Bishop of Bath, John, Bishop of Poictiers, 
Henry, Abbot of Clairvaux, and others. These emissaries con- 
troverted the Manichean opinions which were propagated, as 
they asserted, by the Albigenses; and though they put no one 
to death, yet they doubtless prepared the way for those great 
severities which followed. For this they have been spoken of as 
might be expected, by such persons as wish to find witnesses to 
the true faith in the Arians of Toulouse. But our present pur- 
se is with one of them alone. Jean aux Bellemains, Bishop of 
oictiers, was our countryman ; a man whose talents and learn- 
ing did honour to the Church of York, where he had been canon 
and treasurer. None of that age are said to have been his su 
riors, either in eloquence or in knowledge of the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin languages*. He was raised to the episcopate at that 
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stormy period when the independence of the spiritual power was 
maintained by Becket against the attacks of Henry II. The 
Bishop of Poictiers was a friend of the Archbishop’s, but was 
not perhaps possessed of that firmness which Becket displayed in 
his long banishment. He was at the conference between the 
Kings of France and England at Montmirail, and seems to have 
wished the Archbishop to abate something of his demands. Her- 
bert de Boscham, who was present, tells us that “ John, Bishop 
of Poictiers, an old dear and tried friend of the Archbishop, 
spoke of the downfal of the Church. ‘ Brother,’ replied the 
other quietly, ‘ have a care lest thou bring the Church to a 
downfal; I never shall.’” 

But the Bishop of Poictiers showed no want of zeal for the 
Church’s liberties, when he had been elected to the see of Lyons, 
the primacy of France, to which he was chosen at the very same 
moment that the clergy of Narbonne had called him to be their 
archbishop. On the vacancy of the bishopric of Autun, we find 
him defending its independence against the King of France *. 
But a more important question required his attention. Two 
— before his election, a. p. 1179, the followers of Peter 

aldo, who were called the poor men of Lyons, had presented 
a memorial to the Pope, in which they requested his permission 
to teach®. As the treasurer of York had been brought into con- 
tact with the Manichean Albigenses, so was he now opposed to 
Peter Waldo, the first founder of those more orthodox oppo- 
nents of the Church of Rome, who from him have been called 
Waldenses 

It was by him therefore, according to Perrin, that Waldo was 
forbidden to teach, and finally driven into exile. And thus do 
we find him in a situation the most hateful of all others to the 
great mass of Protestant authorities, opposing the first diffusion 
of that party of which many have spoken as though it were iden- 
tical with the true Church of Christ. In short, 


*“* He has been, and continues to be,” says Mr. Maitland, “held up 


* Gallia Christ. iv. 132. 

5 Moneta in Gieseler’s Kirchengeschichte, 3. 86. 

6 It may be disputed whether Milner be right in saying that it was by him that 
Waldo himself was excommunicated, since, if Milner be right in his Chronology, 
Waldo died a. p. 1179.—(Milner, vol. iii. p. 444.) But this opinion Milner derives 
from Perrin, whose authority is very uncertain; and Thuanus, to whom he refers, 
seems by no means to bear out his assertion. Perrin says that Waldo left Lyons 
A. D. 1163.—(Perrin, ii. 12.) On the other hand, Mosheim, a far more accurate 
guide, says that Waldo commenced his teaching, A. p. 1180. And Perrin, who is the 
main authority for a difference of time, says expressly, that the archbishop was John 
de Belles Mayons; which Milner has further corrupted into John de Beles Mayons. 
Milner seems to have been utterly ignorant that he was dealing with a countryman, 
In the index to Raynaldus, the archbishop is called Joannes ad Albas Manus, which, 
in the Biographia Britannica, has been contracted to Belmeys. 
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to the horror and execration of Christians for his malicious fierceness 
against the true doctrine of Christ, and as one of the members of Anti- 
christ, ‘ who could neither abide that the Scriptures should be declared 
by any other, nor would they take the pains to declare them them- 


selves.’ ”—p. 340. 


But however “jealous of the honour of that corrupt system, of 
which he was a distinguished member,”—( Milner, 3. 442.)—Jean 
aux Bellemains did not value apparently the possession of the 
worldly power which he was called upon to exercise. Though 
neither disgusted, as far as we learn, by any great reverses, nor 
wearied like Charles V. by sitting for a long life at the helm of 
affairs, he resigned his primacy after about thirteen or fourteen 
years, and retired to the monastery of Clairvaux. His choice 
may, probably, have been guided, as Mr. Maitland suggests, by 
reverence for St. Bernard, whose prayers he seems to have es 
cially valued. But we must notice, what Mr. Maitland has not 
recorded, the reasons which, in a letter to the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, he gives for his retirement. 


** That modicum of life,” he says, “which God yet affords me, I have 
determined to spend in penitence and tears, and to taste the sweetness 
of a life of contemplation. For while I discharged the honourable 
office of Archbishop of Lyons, I was of necessity involved in the world’s 
warfare. Against men who were guilty of robbery or sacrilege, I was 
compelled to fight, with the risk not only of their lives, but of those of 
my own followers.”—-Gallia Christ. iv. p. 133. 


From such labours, therefore, our countryman retired, living 
upon a pension of thirteen pounds (or as Hoveden’ expresses it, of 
one hundred pounds Esterlingarum). And there are, happily, not 
wanting indications of the nature of his pursuits. On several 
et which especially exercised his mind, he consulted Pope 

nnocent III. ‘The most remarkable, perhaps, is his wonder that 
in the Canon of the Mass, where our Lord’s words at the institu- 
tion of the Holy Communion are recited, the expression 
“‘mysterium fidei,’ should be introduced. “Inasmuch as no 
Evangelist asserts our Lord to have used these words,” replies 
Innocent, “you are greatly astonished (miraris non modicum), 
and wonder that any one should have ventured to assert that He 
said more than the Evangelists have related.”—(Raynaldus, a.p. 
1202, § xiv.) The other inquiry of our countryman was, on what 
authority the intercessions of the Church for Pope Leo had been 
altered into prayers addressed to him.—(Id. § 18.) Even in 
that day the minds of men were exercised, it would seem, by such 
difficulties, and it was not always easy to adjust the relative 


7 Roger de Hoveden, p. 425. ed. Savile. 
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claims of individual judgment and Church authority. The 
answer of Innocent shows much familiarity with Scripture, into 
which it enters at large ; but it depends in reality on the legislative 
supremacy of the See of Rome, which it was difficult to deny, so 
long as the spurious decretals of Isidore were believed to be 
genuine. 

But it was not for such perplexing questions that our country- 
man had laid down the chief sway in the French Church; and the 
difficulties of practical life would have been ill avoided by the 
distressing anxieties of theological uncertainty. His will was to 
taste the sweetness of a life of contemplation; and we thank Mr. 
Maitland for reminding us, how the ancient soldier of the Church 
militant was allowed, even in this life, to anticipate the exalted 
employments of the Church triumphant. Hugh, Bishop of 
Lincoln, a prelate still immersed in public affairs, visited France 
while the old man was yet living at Clairvaux. Though 
religious Christendom was then one family, and a canon of York 
was not among strangers, even when he sat upon the throne of 
Lyons, or knelt among the woods of Burgundy, yet the heart of 
Jean aux Bellemains seems to have yearned after his native 
land, which he had revisited in the year before his resignation, 
and he begged the Bishop to give him an interview. To this 
circumstance we owe our knowledge of the nature of his pursuits. 
For when the Bishop asked him what part of Holy Scripture 
formed the especial subject of his meditations, he replied, ‘ the 
meditation of the Psalms has swallowed up my whole soul.” 
(Psalmorum meditatio sola jam penitus totum sibi me vindicavit.) 
— Maitland, p. 340. 

Surely the practical tendency of our age and country has over- 
reached itself. That great evils required to be redressed in the 
12th century cannot be denied. The archbishop of the very 
cathedral in which the aged recluse before us had first borne 
office was, during this very time, under process* for his profane 
addiction to worldly pursuits. And yet the strength of the 
Church lay not in the courts of princes, but in the affection of 
the multitude. It was not to conciliate the kings of Europe, but 
the people of England, that Henry II. (allowing him no more 
genuine motive) submitted to the lash before the tomb of Becket. 
What was it that fascinated the popular regard but the spectacle 
of that sincerity which could lead an aged prince of the Church 
to bury himself in conventual shades, that he might taste the 


® Geoffry, Archbishop of York, the natural son of Henry II., was proceeded against 
by his canons, who “asserebant eum, omne episcopale officium vilipendentem, aucu- 
pio, venationi, et aliis curis militaribus deditum esse.”—Roger de Hoveden, Savile, 
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delights of heavenly contemplation? Where could the same 
resource be now sought, even were there the spirit to desire it ? 
And how many earnest labourers in the Lord’s vineyard wear out 
their prime of life in a profession where they have not, as else- 
where, opportunity of making secular provision for its close, to 
whom no such friendly haven offers the opportunity of walking 
efully with God in the calm evening of their days. How 
lessed such a resource, as well in time of tribulation as in time 
of wealth—to those to whose poverty it would give the means of 
support, and to those to whose greatness it would give the oppor- 
tunity of repose ! 


Art. V.—1. Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 
with Appendices and Plans of School-Houses : 1842-43. 


2. Thirty-second Annual Report of the Incorporated National 
Society for promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles 
of the Established Church throughout England and Wates : 
established 1811. 


3: Fourth Report of the Chester Diocesan Board. 


4. Fourth Report of the Salisbury Diocesan Board of Education : 
1843. 


5. Fourth Annual Report of the Cambridge Board of Education : 
1844. 


6. Report of the State of the Northamptonshire Society for the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church, from January 1842 to January 1, 1843. 


7. Fifth Annual Report of the Lichfield Diocesan Board of 
Education, formed on the 29th day of November, 1838, under 
the authority of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese: 1844, 


8. Fourth Annual Report of the Bath and Wells Diocesan Board 
for promoting the Education of the People in the Principles of 
the Established Church in connexion with the Incorporated 

- National Society: 1842. 


9. Third Annual Report of the Church Education Society for 
Ireland: 1842. 


Ir is gratifying to observe the quiet earnestness with which the 
work of education is proceeding ;— indicated by the reports issued 
by the Government, the National Society, and the various Dio- 
cesan Boards,—by the large amount of funds lately contributed 
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for the purpose,—and the schools that are every where rising into 
existence. Education may be said to be the question of ques- 
tions, on which the fate of the country mainly depends. The chil- 
dren now at our schools will in ten or fifteen years constitute the 
thews and sinews, nay more, the mind and moral energy, of the 
country ; and as we form them now, so will be the condition of 
the nation then,—religious or irreligious, moral or immoral, igno- 
rant or enlightened, obedient or turbulent. In no single instance 
does the harvest more evidently correspond with the seed sown 
than in the education of the young. In no way are we more cer- 
tainly treasuring up for our children,—nay, in all probability, for 
ourselves,—years of misery, turbulence, crime, and anarchy, than 
by neglecting the present opportunity to train up the young of 
the land in right paths. And in no way can we hope to realize 
a more usurious interest of worldly prosperity and happiness, as 
well as a never-dying reward hereafter, than by our faithful exer- 
tions in making the youth now growing up around us, a genera- 
tion of honest men and good Christians. 

We do not think the worse of the cause of education, because 
the newspapers no longer teem with the subject, and the inunda- 
tion of pamphlets and tracts has subsided, and because the meet- 
ings, requisitions, petitions, and speechifications are less numerous 
than they were. The fact is, that the great points of controversy 
on the subject are settled, and to our mind settled in the right 
way,—those questions at least which have been mooted. There 
may be, and we believe there are, others yet remaining to be 
discussed, not less important than those which have already occu- 
pied the attention of the public. 

First, the opponents of religious education have been signally 
defeated, and for the present silenced. We no longer hear con- 
fident boastings of the progress of the human intellect, and of its 
power to direct the moral energies of man. It is now quite 
understood and recognized, that if you desire to make men sober, 
honest, and industrious, it is not enough merely to cultivate their 
intellect. Virtue and morality are no longer supposed to spring 
from reading and writing. The love of arts and science is not 
found to keep our mechanics from the beer-shop,—at least, such 
instances are exceptions. It has become a settled axiom, that 
education must be based on religion. 

A no less important point has been gained in the practical dis- 
comfiture of the latitudinarian. The people of England have 
pronounced their solemn judgment against the mere apologies for 
religious education which have been held up for our admiration 
on the continent,—the education of all denominations on a neu- 
tral system. We have had a narrow escape; and have, in a 
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great measure, to thank the Dissenters for. it. Very few sound 
Churchmen, we think, will now be found to regret the loss of 
Sir James Graham’s Factory Bill of 1843. 

The Church may now be said at length to have a fair field, 
and that not without favour. She starts with many advantages. 
For though our rulers do not adopt the straightforward course 
of availing themselves of her aid in a general scheme of educa- 
tion, yet they are decidedly friendly to her efforts. She has 
drawn within the vortex of her influence many who have been 
heretofore little inclined to act cordially with her. Even the 
advocates for latitudinarian education admit that the Church has 
got the power of education in her hands. It is to be regarded as 
no slight indication of the state of opinion, that the Training 
School at Battersea, which was instituted by Mr. Kaye Shuttle- 
worth and Mr. Tuffnel, the former Secretary of the Committee 
of Council, has now been placed in the hands of the National 
Society, as the fittest managers. Add to these facts, the very 
considerable funds, amounting to 150,000/., recently contributed 
by Churchmen for the education of the poor, and we believe that 
the prospects of the Church, and her power of doing good to the 
rising generation, have not for the last century been more promis- 
ing than at present. 

It must therefore be an object of more than usual anxiety to 
all the friends of sound religion, to take care that the Church 
should use the means thus providentially afforded to her in the 
wisest and most effectual manner. 

We propose, in the following observations, to speak our minds 
very candidly on the subject. It is an important crisis. The 
efforts now being made for the education of the people will give a 
character, whether for good or evil, to the future destinies of the 
nation. 

The first question is,—Are we proceeding on a right principle ? 

Now let us take the condition of our Diocesan and Parochial 
Schools, which are already under the management of the Church, 
and see whether they are what they ought to be, or whether any 
alteration or modification of system is needed; now that we are 
about so widely to extend the sphere of our labours. 

The question to ask ourselves is this,—Are we training up in 
our schools God-fearing, holy, and pious children? are we leading 
them to avoid the errors of their parents, and to live soberly, 
honestly, and religiously in this life, and attain a happy eternity 
im the next? In considering the efforts which we are making as 
a Church to educate the people, we must not place the question 
on ground one step lower than this. 

We would fain hope and believe that there are in our 
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schools many children who will grow up to be good men and 
women. God forbid that we should doubt it. We have also a 
valuable testimony, as far as it goes, in the report of Mr. Sin- 
clair (the last a made by the late indefatigable Secretary, 
now Treasurer, of the National Society), who shows that, during 
the riots of 1842, there was a marked difference in the conduct 
of the teachers and pupils of the Church schools and those of 
others; proving that the principles inculcated have not been 
without their good effect. From diligent inquiry in 150 places, 
he says,—‘“‘ It appeared that in every case the effect of education, 
whether in Sunday or Day Schools, was salutary in proportion to 
its completeness. Wherever means of Church instruction were 
best provided, there the efforts of the disaffected were less suc- 
cessful.” One writer affirms that, “amongst the rioters, no 
individual in full communion with the Church was to be found, 
and scarce a youth accustomed to attend a Church Sunday 
School.” Another says that, “not one parent of his Church 
Sunday scholars (amounting to 700) took any part in, or was pre- 
sent at, any of the tumultuous meetings which had been held in 
his parish or township.” . . . Another report says that, ‘‘ among 
the youthful mob not one pupil belonging to the National Schools 
could be discovered, though the attention of the teachers had 
been specially directed to this subject ;” and that ‘ those trained 
up in Church Schools, by their adherence to their country’s laws 
and institutions, stopped the torrent of disorder.” ‘ Nothing 
could induce the teachers of Church Sunday Schools to attend 
any seditious meetings ; on the contrary, they, to a man, enrolled 
themselves as special constables, kept aloof from agitation, and 
waited patiently for the improvement of trade’.” All this is 
hopeful and satisfactory. Still we fear it must be admitted, even 
by those who have been most successful in this Christian work, 
that they are far from being satisfied with the results hitherto 
obtained. In the very best schools there is a sad want of serious 
religious principle and fear of God; and the most promising 
children too often turn out ill. We are constrained, therefore, 
to confess, that the mode of dealing with the young for their moral 
and spiritual amendment is still a question which demands the most 
serious attention of all who love their Church and country. 

There are not wanting explanations of the cause of failure, nor 
opinions as to the means of correcting what is amiss. Some 
people are found even now who attribute the evils of the country 
to over-education. When a man is condemned to be transported 
for forgery—‘“ Ah!” say they, “ this comes of reading and writ- 


' Thirty-second Annual Report of the National Society, p. 3. 
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ing.” It may perhaps gratify such persons to know, that of, 
734,000 persons married during three years, 300,000 were unable 
to sign their names. Mr. Coleridge, of St. Mark’s College, says, 
—“ Evil has grown up, not because of education, nor in spite of 
it, but for want of it. There is need not so much to extend the 
means of instruction as to improve the quality.” Others attri- 
bute the want of success to the neglect to take care of young 
people after their education. When you have taught them, say 
they, to read, you must furnish them with proper books. When 
you have given them a taste for knowledge, you must supply 
the means of gratifying it. All this is true. 

But with very great respect for the opinions and exertions of 
those excellent persons who are labouring in the cause of reli- 
gious education, we would venture to express a doubt whether 
they have yet fully mastered the true principle of the training of 
young Christians. We have indeed arrived at the important 
truth that religion is the soul of education, which is a decided 
step in advance. But we are still unconsciously entangled in the 
grand error of the nineteenth century, namely, a false estimate of 
the paramount importance of the intellect. We dwell too much on 
scriptural knowledge, religious instruction. We do not sufficiently 
advert to the fact, that true wisdom is something moral and spi- 
ritual, not merely intellectual. ‘‘ The fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom.” There is an extensive field for educational labour 
which is yet very imperfectly cultivated. In bestowing our prin- 
cipal care on the intellect, we have too much neglected the other 
departments. We have not taken sufficient care to enlist the 
feelings, to engage the affections, to mould the habits, to guide 
the conscience, to discipline the body, to govern the will, and 
sqm to avail ourselves of those various influences, whether 

ivine or human, which, if rightly used, act with so powerful an 
effect on the whole inner man. As a practical corollary to 
the undue estimate of the paramount importance of the intel- 
lect,—though also it must be confessed partly from the force of 
evil circumstances,—we undervalue those precious years which 
elapse before the intellect is sufficiently developed to embrace the 
doctrines of Christianity. We acknowledge the great truth, that 
the principle of education is to bring the power of religion to bear 
upon the soul; and how do we proceed to accomplish our object ? 

e collect together from the lanes and alleys a number of boys 
and girls, five, six, seven, or eight years old, whose habits have 
become in a great measure formed, and who from early neglect 
have become unruly, passionate, deceitful, envious, covetous, and 
ungodly. These we get together in great schools; we set over 
them the best master or mistress we can find, some of whom are 
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sadly incompetent ; and then suppose that by teaching them the 
doctrine of Christ crucified and other great doctrines of revela- 
tion, we shall, by the mere presentation of Divine truth to the 
understanding, expel the spirit of evil which has been suffered to 
fix itself in their hearts, and bring them humbled to the foot of 
the cross and rid them of their evil dispositions. And then we 
are disappointed when we find them still irreverent and ungodly ; 
with difficulty kept in order while they remain at our schools, 
and often conducting themselves extremely ill afterwards. Far 
be it from us to wish to exaggerate the extent of our failure, but 
we fear it is considerable. The mistake is, that we do not train 
them up from the beginning. They do not come under Christian 
education till they are boys and girls, and then the mischief is 
done. In suffering evil habits to grow up, we have lost the great 
vantage ground, which it may be the labour of a life to recover, if 
even it be recovered at all. And to this very circumstance, we are 

rsuaded, may be traced the comparative failure of our best 
mtended plans of education, and nine-tenths of the evil that 
abounds in the world around us. 

Numerous and almost unsurmountable, it must be confessed, 
are the difficulties which present themselves when we attempt 
even to get at children in their early years, so as to bring the 
influence of the Gospel to bear on their spiritual state. Still it 
is our duty, as Christian ministers and educated men, and as 
guardians of the interests of our poor brethren, to make every 
attempt in our power to accomplish this unspeakably momentous 
work. And in this, as in every other branch of our duty, we 
shall find our path greatly smoothed, if we would but dutifully 
and honestly follow the direction of the Church to which we 
belong. 

Let us endeavour to explain our views more fully on this 
subject. 

ducation, in its truest and most comprehensive sense, is the 
ocess of training an immortal soul for heaven. A child is born 
into the world whose nature is corrupt, and whose tendencies are 
to sin. How are we, as parents, teachers, and ministers, to do 
our parts and duties in training this child to be a saint in 
heaven 

The position which we maintain is this: that not only the intel- 
lect, but all the other faculties, must be cultivated ; that this culti- 
cation must begin at the earliest possible period; and that the 
Church affords us the most practicable means to attain our object. 

To proceed to particulars. The first means afforded us by the 
Church for influencing the spiritual state of children is holy bap- 
tism. 
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But here occurs, at the very outset, an instance of the prevail- 
ing tendency to which we have adverted ; namely, the resting too 
exclusively on the intellect, and forgetting to take into account 
the various other natural and supernatural influences which affect 
the soul of man. Many very sincere persons cannot realize to 
themselves how baptism can affect the spiritual condition of a 
child whose intellect is incapable of even knowing what is done for 
it. The communication of any spiritual benefit, otherwise than 
by affecting the will through the medium of the understanding, is 
so mysterious, that many will not believe it: a mere opus opera- 
tum, they cry out; and so they think the question is settled. 
And yet there is nothing more certain amongst the doctrines of 
our Church than this,—that whereas the child before baptism was 
a child of wrath, and subject to Adam’s curse, he was made, im 
baptism and dy baptism, ‘‘a member of Christ, a child of God, 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” Explain the fact as 
you choose, or call it by what name you please, it is most certain 
that an important change has taken place in the spiritual con- 
dition of the child; and this not through any operation or con- 
currence of the intellect, but by the free and mysterious gift of 
God. 

But why introduce this subject? Why bring forward the doc- 
trine of baptism into a discussion on education? All children are 
baptized, and have received the benefits of the sacrament, what- 
ever they may be. 

We conceive it necessary to begin with this subject for several 
reasons. First, because it seems impossible to understand the 
theory, or to make any advance in the practice of education, with- 
out distinctly knowing what is the real condition of those with whom 
we have to deal. Are they children of wrath, or children of 
grace? Are they in a state of condemnation, or of salvation ? 
The Church distinctly declares, they are members of Christ, chil- 
dren of God, heirs of immortality, placed “in a state of salva- 
tion.” They are no longer beings whose whole nature is corrupt 
and sinful, but they are joined with Christ in sacramental union : 
gifted with God’s free grace in such abundant measure as to be 
sufficient, under proper care and discipline, successfully to wrestle 
with and keep down the lusts of the flesh and the infection of 
nature which doth yet remain. 

The important and obvious inference from this doctrine of the 
Church is this, that our first and principal care must be to keep 
children what they are after baptism, not to make them what they 
are not. We must pray for them, and take counsel for them, 
and train them, so that ‘the rest of their life may be according 
to this beginning ;” that they may continue children of grace; 
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that they may be daily renewed by God’s good Spirit ; that what 
they are on the day of their baptism, such they may be the next 
and the next; not changed, altered, converted, but renewed, con- 
tinued, advanced, brought up, confirmed in that state of sal- 
vation in which they have been placed by the operation of the 
grace of God. 

This appears to us to be the keystone of religious education ; 
and never shall we, by our most zealous endeavours, effect any 
great amount of good; never shall we train up a holy and reli- 
gious generation, nor bring the community to any thing like a 
right spiritual condition, until we educate them on this principle. 

In practically following out this view, we ought to keep to the 
ordinance of the Church, in giving a prominence corresponding 
with its dignity to the baptism of children. The admission of 
each new member into the Church by baptism is, if rightly 
viewed, an affair of the greatest solemnity. So holy a work 
ought not to be carelessly treated as a mere formal ceremony of 
little value, thrust out from the ordinances of the sanctuary, 
robbed of the prayers of the congregation. On the contrary, it 
should be done as our Church enjoins, publicly, solemnly, and 
religiously. The whole congregation ought to be impressed with 
a feeling of the solemnity of the occasion. How common a thing 
it is in some parishes to find that neither sponsors nor parents 
are able even to answer the questions put to them, much less to 
understand and feel their importance. This ought not to be 
allowed. Care should be taken to obtain proper sponsors, and to 
ensure, at least, decency and reverence in the holy office. Then 
they, as well as the parents and the congregation, will be im- 
pressed with the preciousness of their children’s souls. They will 
understand the holiness with which they are invested as “‘ mem- 
bers of Christ,” their high hopes as heirs of immortality, their 
mysterious sacredness as temples of the living Spirit; and, con- 
sequently, they will learn to feel the deep responsibility which 
devolves on them to preserve their children in purity, and to take 
heed lest, by any fault of theirs, they fall from their high estate 
and lose their bright inheritance. 

Such sentiments as these impressed on parents would have 
the most beneficial effect. They would touch that natural affec- 
tion and pity which a merciful God has implanted in their breasts. 
They would lead them to view their children with quite different 
feelings, and treat them with a tenderness and respect not to be 
expected from those who have no knowledge of their spiritual 
state, no faith in the great things which God has done for them. 
If they are not themselves able to bring them up conformably 
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to their condition, as heirs of so great promises, they will, at 
least, be disposed thankfully to accept such aid as the Church 
affords them. 

This, then, is one obvious way which the Church possesses of 
getting at children through the medium of their parents. And a 
very great point in education is gained, if by any means we can 
induce parents to perform their duty rightly, and behave to their 
children as Christian parents should do. Their duty, and one 
which they only can perform effectually, is to keep down and 
control the still remaining infection of the old nature, and to 
draw out and establish the imparted graces of the new; or in the 
words of our formularies, so to train them that they shall “ re- 
nounce” sin; put it from them; not suffer it to gain the domi- 
nion over them ; and, as their faculties expand, learn to “‘ believe” 
in God, and “ walk in his commandments.” 

And they will find the means afforded by nature and by grace, 
if rightly used, abundantly sufficient for this purpose. The in- 
fant cries from pain, or hunger, or terror. The harsh parent 
spoils it by violence; the weak parent by indulgence ; the affec- 
tionate and right-minded parent soothes it with kind affection, 
until it is filled with a corresponding love, and learns to nestle 
in her bosom with the full satisfaction of perfect confidence. It 
shows a desire to grasp and possess itself of what it sees, being 
by nature quite ignorant that it may not have every thing it 
desires. Indulge the propensity, and you make it self-willed and 
covetous; roughly deny it, and you check its confidence: but 
treat it with kind discrimination, and it will soon learn obedientl 
to restrain itself from even desiring those things which are forbid- 
den it. ‘The same may be said of any tendency to deceit which 
shows itself in children. How willingly does the sanctified con- 
science, when appealed to, recognize the excellence of truth, and 
learn to abhor lies and deceit with all the vehemence of childish 
aversion ! 

Thus, as spiritual foes spring up one by one, they must be 
crushed and kept down, and the implanted graces of the Spirit be 
encouraged and promoted. Suffer the evil tendencies to remain 
unchecked, and to establish themselves in the heart, and they 
will grow into habits and ripen into crimes ; but use the simple 
means afforded for restraining them, that is to say, not any incul- 
cation of Christian doctrine, (for we are all along supposing a 

eriod before the child is capable of even understanding the terms 
of revealed truth,) but use with judgment the influence of love, 
and authority, and appeal to the germ of grace, the sanctified 
moral sense implanted by baptism in the heart; and the child 
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may be led on to refuse the evil, and to choose the good, with the 
same instinctive preference as it discerns between the bitter and 
the sweet. 

And this is, if we did but know it, the grand battle of edu- 
cation. Half the victory, nay, more than half, is won, if you can 
but effectually keep down the first rising growth of evil passions 
and desires; just as in a field where seeds are sown, your first 
care is to keep down the evil weeds, and then the good seed gains 
strength, and is established, and bears fruit. 

But now, imperceptibly, education advances into the field of 
instruction. And to whom must we look to impart the first prin- 
ciples of religious truth? To whom are we all indebted for our 
knowledge of the great God Almighty, of heaven and hell, of our 
fallen nature, our baptismal regeneration,—to whom but to that 
parent who first imbued our wondering souls with these pri 
elements of truth? And what adequate substitute can the 
Church find if parents are unable or unwilling to perform this 
office 

No teachers in after years can, with the utmost efforts, do that 
which the Christian parent may do with comparative ease. The 
child is ready to receive its parent’s doctrine as the dew that falls 
upon the tender plant. Its heart and soul are, as it were, gaping 
for instruction. Who does not from his inmost soul admire and 
bless, nay, almost envy, the faith of children? It seems to be a 
portion of their redeemed nature. It is not, as if faith were then 
first implanted when divine truth is received; but the living 
principle of faith seems already there, prepared to grasp the truth 
presented to it. Thus Hooker, speaking of the question whether 
children when baptized have faith or not, says, ‘‘ Touching which 
difficulty, whether it may truly be said for infants at the time of 
their baptism, that they do believe, the effect of St. Augustine's 
answer is, yea, but with this distinction. A present actual habit 
of faith there is not in them: there is delivered unto them that 
sacrament, a part of the due celebration of which consisteth in 
answering to the articles of faith; because the habit of faith, 
which afterwards doth come with years, is but a further building 
up of the same edifice, the first foundation of which was laid in 
the sacrament of baptism’.” There the faith is, however it got 
there, ready to receive and to respond to the deep mysteries of 
revealed truth :—yes, far more ready and capable of doing so 
than the most highly-cultivated intellect which has been hardened 
in the world’s ways. What may not a Christian parent make of 
his child, if he takes heed to cherish betimes the implanted seed 
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of grace! Will it be said, that the holiness of children is ima- 
ginary ; that it is futile to attempt to bring up children in baptis- 
mal purity? Alas! that we should have fallen on days when holi- 
ness in children is supposed a dream, O let us never be satisfied 
without an earnest endeavour to restore it! Never let us deem 
our schemes of education worthy of the Church of which we are 
members, or of the God whom we serve, until we have devised 
some means for preserving the holiness and purity of childhood. 
First of all, then, we must do all we can to get at the children 
through their parents. In fact, during the first two or three years 
of a child’s life, there are no other means of influencing them but 
these; and in those two or three years it may be that their 
future character is sealed. But let us see what other means the 
Church affords. She presents us with her admirable catechism, 
which, of all the blessings that the providence of God has conferred 
on the English Church, is, when we consider all things, perha 
the most remarkable. On the duty of thoroughly inculcating the 
Church catechism on children we need not insist. But we would 
take this opportunity of very earnestly suggesting, for the con- 
sideration of our clerical readers, whether in many places the 
public catechizing of children, according to the direction of the 
Church, might not be profitably revived? It may be said, that the 
same amount of knowledge can be more conveniently communi- 
cated in the school-room. Here again is an instance in which 
the cultivation of the intellect is preferred to the drawing out the 
other faculties. Is there nothing in the mode of communicating 
knowledge? Nothing in the association of God’s consecrated 
house, his ordained minister, his people met together to do Him 
service? The impression of reverence made on the soul is of far 
more importance than the mere information communicated to the 
understanding. Some clergymen, from want of practice, would 
perhaps find a difficulty in publicly catechizing children ; but if 
any should experience this drawback, which we suspect is chiefly 
for want of practice, it does not seem absolutely necessary that 
they should confine themselves to mere questions and answers. 
It would be very proper that the catechetical instruction delivered 
in our Church should partake, in some measure, of the nature of 
a lecture. Let the children be called out: let a few questions be 
asked them according to the discretion of the minister: and let 
him then proceed to lecture the children, as well as the congre- 
gation, on the subject of the catechetical instruction. One ad- 
vantage of this method would be, that it would break in upon the 
formality of set sermons, which have come to: be much too stiff 
and starched. Another would be, that it would draw the minds 
of the congregation not only to matters very necessary for them 
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to be reminded of, but to the importance of children, and the 
pa duty of the Church to train them in the faith and fear of 
od. 

Here we would take occasion to remark on a singular mi 
prehension and misuse of one of the Church’s most wile 
ordinances for the young. The whole tenor of the service of 
confirmation, is (as the name implies) to confirm and establish 
young persons in the graces and privileges of their baptism; 
and to enable them to go on as they have begun. Instead of 
which, confirmation has come to be looked on by many persons 
as the proper time for conversion, or changing their course of 
life. The following very remarkable answers of the young 
people at Norwood School of Industry are mentioned apparently 
with approbation by Mr. Tremenheere. 

One says, 


“ T think that confirmation day is the happiest day of life to you 
people; at that ceremony it is thought that more pe.sons are convert 
than at any other.” 


Another says, 


*“‘ I think that confirmation stops young people as it were on their 
way through life, and makes them reflect on their past conduct.” 


Another, 


“The meaning of the word confirmation is to make sure; and I 
think it a very good thing: for you might go on committing sin and 
never at all think about your soul, and you would very likely not 
stop yourselves except you were to repent by God helping you. So 
confirmation as it were stops you in going on in your sins.” ; 


Some answers are more appropriate. One child says, 


“ T think it a very kind act of the Archbishop to come and confirm 
us poor boys. Sir, I have a great desire to be confirmed, for 1 think 
I shall be a great deal better, and J shall become more the child of God. 
.+.+ May God’s mercy be upon me, and remain upon me, and upon 
all that go to be confirmed on that blessed day, for Christ’s sake. 


Amen 


This is sensible and Christian like. But the perverted view 
of confirmation contained in the former answers, is, no doubt 
the real notion with which it is received and acted on by very 
many persons in the present day. It is the use actually made 
of this important ordinance. Instead of being trained from 
their baptism in the faith and fear of God, and, at the proper 
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age, confirmed in holiness, children are suffered to run wild, 
and acquire all sorts of evil habits, and their parents, if the 

think at all on the matter, vainly hope that confirmation wi 

act as a sort of charm, or at least furnish a fit opportunity for 
conversion and entire change of life. But alas! we fear it too 
often happens that, for want of early culture, children come to 
this holy ordinance little prepared to receive the spiritual benefit 
it is designed to administer. , 

We come now to an important topic connected with education, 
and one to which the attention of the Church has providentially 
been awakened—the training of teachers. ‘* Hitherto,” as Mr. 
Coleridge says, “ the attempt has been to educate by system, not 
by men.” The Church is now endeavouring to prepare the men for 
the work. The time we trust is not far distant when the 77th, 
78th and 79th canons of our Church shall be virtually revived. 
So far at least that the teachers of youth—we mean of course 
those engaged in teaching the children of churchmen—shall 
receive the authority of the Bishop, and be subject to his super- 
vision. 

And here let us first remind the clergy of the very great 
importance of that too much neglected class, the teachers of 
infant children, whose office approaches most nearly to that of 
parents, in giving that early bias on which so much depends. 
** In many places,” says Mr. Tremenheere, “ the children of the 

or when first sent to school have acquired every habit of which 
it is desirable as soon as possible to divest them. Up to that 
period of their lives they have probably known no other control 
than that of children a little older than themselves, or the 
scarcely less capricious government of ill-informed parents.” 
For the eradication of these habits, great skill and tact, and, 
above all, Christian temper is required. Direct religious instruc- 
tion can scarcely be attempted at first, but their moral sense is to 
be cultivated, and moral habits formed. For instance, little acts 
of obedience are required of them; their conduct to each other is 
regulated. The teacher should be possessed of gentleness and 
tenderness, unruffled, cheerful, persevering firmness, with which 
to interrupt the wrong and enforce the right in each action, 
habit, and movement, as it arises; to bend the child’s will, and 
establish the habit of obedience, founded on affection rather 
than fear. The attention is to be occupied, no injudicious indul- 
gence tolerated ; and the first beginnings of misconduct checked, 
not by continual scolding and fault finding, but by a kind motherly 
care, guided by Christian charity. Such should be the qualifica- 
tion of the teachers of infant children. There is not a more 
important class of persons, nor one on which the parochial 
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minister will more profitably bestow his attention and encourage- 
ment. We do not allude merely to the regularly trained infant 
schoolmistress who bears sway over two or three hundred chil- 
dren; but we speak now more particularly of that humble but 
most valuable class of females, who teach what are denominated 
dames’ schools. In the smallest village there is generally a person 
of this sort, and often one of modest merit, who by general con- 
sent, and not without good reason, has been selected by the 
rustic parents as the fittest person to take charge of their 
children. These persons deserve peculiar attention as, in some 
respects, the weit: trainers of the people’s minds. The best 
schools for very young children are those where the number is 
not so great, but that the teacher may know the character of 
each child, and be enabled to perform the part of a parent in 
moulding the infant mind. It is not desirable to collect too 
many children together even in a spacious room. ‘Two or three 
dames’ schools are better than one large infant school. In popu- 
lous places where there is no alternative, but the establishment 
of large infant schools, the want of individual attention may, in 
some degree, though very imperfectly, be compensated by syste- 
matic management and skill in details. 

We ought to have in every diocese a good model infant school, 
to which the parochial clergy may send their village schoolmis- 
tresses, brought up under their own eye, to receive instruction in 
those branches of school teaching which are so necessary for the 
successful management of an infant school, especially where the 
pupils are numerous. The securing of proper persons to teach 
our infant children is, next to enabling the parents themselves to 
instruct them, one of the most urgent wants of the Church. 

Next in order is the very important business of training mas- 
ters and mistresses for our more advanced school. What we 
want are holy, serious Christians, worshippers of God, and full of 
the Holy Ghost. Let us not shrink from applying these terms 
to the teachers of youth. Let us not be satisfied until our train- 
ing schools furnish such as these. Give them all the skill and 
competence you are able, but be assured that without godliness 
they will not serve the Church’s purpose. Mere clever teachers 
may inform the understanding; but what is that, if they have 
done nothing by their example or influence to imbue their pupils’ 
souls with the fear of God ? | 

We have great hope, and the various documents at the head of 
our article afford satisfactory reasons to believe, that a considera- 
ble advance is being made in this important department. The 
insufficiency of the old Model School system, in which men who 
had failed in other professions were manufactured into school- 
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masters by a few months’ cramming with a system, is now fully 
admitted ; and it is acknowledged, that if you desire to have good 
masters, you must subject them to a more lengthened training. 
“‘ The object of a training school is the formation of the character 
of the schoolmaster, as an enlightened Christian entering on the 
instruction of the poor with religious devotion to his work.” 
Little reflection is necessary to prove that in three, or even six, 
months they cannot acquire the principle, the knowledge, or the 
skill, necessary for this difficult work. 

Great praise is due to Mr. Kaye Shuttleworth and Mr. Tuffnel 
for their persevering exertions in the establishment of the Train- 
ing School at Battersea. Mr. Allen’s report of this school in the 
Minutes of the Committee of Council is highly interesting. 


** One cannot help feeling,” he says, ‘‘ a peculiar interest in the pro- 
gress and success of this institution, regarding it as established by two 
individuals, not of large means, but whose chief strength lay in their 
strong perception of and sympathy with the degraded and suffering con- 
dition of millions among their fellow-citizens, and in their determina- 
tion, under Providence, to contribute somewhat towards the achieve- 
ment of a radical cure.” 


We readily accord to these gentlemen very great praise for 
giving the example of the possibility of trainmg a far superior 
order of masters to those who have commonly had charge of our 
Parochial Schools. At the same time, we wish that the pupils 
at Battersea had been trained more strictly in the distinctive 
principles of the English Church, and were more fully prepared 
to carry with them a deep feeling of attachment to the Church, 
and reverence for its formularies, than from the course adopted 
we should suppose them to have imbibed. 

In these respects, the National Society's Institution at Stanle 
Grove more nearly comes up to the model of a Training School, 
than any yet established. In the first place, they have been 
most fortunate in the selection of a principal. It required the 
energy of no ordinary man to carry out the experiment. Mr. 
Coleridge is well aware of its vast importance. He feels that he 
is the chief instrument in a great undertaking, which, if successful, 
may effect the most permanent benefits both to the Church and 
nation. 

We shall briefly describe the nature and object of this institu- 
tion from the report of Mr. Allen. 


“* Theory and Aim of the Institution—Resting upon the ground, that 
it is the duty, and, by consequence, the right and privilege of the 


_ Church to be the teacher of the nation, Mr. Coleridge's efforts have been 


mainly directed to form the character of his pupils in accordance with 
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Church principles; to raise up a body of teachers who might appreciate 
the scriptural character of the English Church, and who should feel 
themselves to be living, intelligent, and responsible agents, in the carry- 
ing out of her system. For such an end they must prove (so far as 
such result can be secured by any system of training within the reach 
of man) capable of communicating that entire preparation of heart and 
mind by which, with the help of God’s Holy Spirit, the due reception 
and effectual working of the Gospel message may be secured. Account- 
ing it to be the peculiar aim of Protestantism, contemplated as an 
awakened energy of the Church, to enable each man for himself to give 
a reason for the faith that is in him, and to ground that faith on Holy 
Scripture, Mr. Coleridge trusts that the teachers educated in this insti- 
tution will be skilled to cultivate the best fruit of the English Reform- 
ation, as that which would substitute a religion of light for the darkness 


of superstition *.” 


We have no objection to contemplate Protestantism as “ an 
awakened energy of the Church,” or that our faith should be 
grounded on Holy Scripture, though not in the sense which we 
are sure neither Mr. Allen nor Mr. Coleridge means, that the 
grand principle of the Reformation was ‘the right of private 
judgment.” 


“‘ Mr. Coleridge feels strongly that no number of attainments, nor 
any facility in communicating them, can, of themselves, qualify a 
schoolmaster for his arduous office; and that before we inquire into 
the special fitness of a teacher, there is needed, as an essential pre- 
requisite, a sound and to a certain extent a cultivated understanding— 
a certain moral power, the growth of religious principles, but deve- 
loped by intellectual culture. And as the parochial schoolmaster has 
to supply all the indirect teaching to which the better-provided classes 
owe so much, and perhaps the best of what they know, in those chil- 
dren of the poor intrusted to him, he will have to cultivate good habits 
on the ground of self-respect,—habits of regular industry and self-con- 
trol, of kindness and forbearance, of personal and domestic cleanliness, 
of decency and order; he will have to awaken in them the faculties of 
attention and memory, of reflection and judgment: he will have not 
merely to instil knowledge and supply the materials of thought, but 
to elicit and exercise the powers of thinking, to seek the first dawning 
of reason, to awaken a faculty by which truth may be discerned, a 
faculty which he cannot give, but which he mill assuredly find, and to 
which, by continually presenting its proper counterpart, he will ground 
knowledge upon faith, and give to religious truth an evidence approach- 
ing to intuition. Wherefore he specially needs to be not simply a 


5” 


seriously-minded Christian, but an educated man °. 


All this is unquestionably true, though we should not perhaps 
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have expressed ourselves in quite the same words, or have ap- 
peared to lean so much to the intellectual part of education, being 
convinced that the grand desideratum and difficulty is to train 
masters who shall fear God, and communicate the same principle 
to their pupils by contact and example rather than instruction. 
However, Mr. Coleridge is anxious to show the unreasonableness 
of the imputation, that he is too highly cultivating the intellect 
of his pupils. In this we fully agree with him. There is nothing 
more superficial than the notion one sometimes hears, that a 
schoolmaster need know only what he has to teach. He ought 
to have a superiority of mind and strength of intellect which is 
to be acquired only by a high degree of cultivation, and which alone 
can ensure that dignity of deportment, that mixed gentleness 
and firmness, which is so necessary in one who is to guide the 
minds of others. 


‘These conclusions will have the greater force, when (to borrow 
again Mr. Coleridge’s words) we remember that on the parochial school- 
master the children of the poor are too often dependent, not merely for 
catechetical instruction, but for the first implantation of religious sen- 
timent. He has too often to give that first presumption in favour of 
holy things as they are set forth in the Church of our fathers, of which 
there should be no rememberable beginning; he has to interpret 
that sound of Sabbath bells, which ought to have a meaning to earliest 
childhood as often as it carries to the cottage its message of peace. And 
further, there is an influence for good, which the honoured teacher may, 
and ought to exercise over the youth long after he has quitted school ; 
an influence which he can only maintain by the ability to direct and 
assist him after he has ceased to be achild. So that, in a word, the 
Church schoolmaster is not merely to minister to the clergyman in some 
of his most arduous and important functions, the instruction of children 
and the guidance of youth, but also to make up much that is wanting, 
and correct much that is perverse, in the circumstances and tendencies 
of humble life.” 


Such is the theory of the training school in the view of its 
principal ; and a most just view it is. St. Mark’s College is an 
experiment in training competent and religious masters for our 
schools, who shall be able to draw the humbler classes back to the 
side of truth and religion, and train up a generation better than 
their fathers. And we are bound to say that the means adopted 
seem well calculated to ensure success. First, as to the selection 
of pupils, great care is taken to inquire into their previous cha- 
racter: high acquirements are not expected. 


‘A strong, healthy, well-grown lad, of amiable disposition and pro- 
mising talents, who shows an evident desire of knowledge, and has 
made a good use of the opportunities which he has already enjoyed, 
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though these may not have been great, is considered to be the descrip- 
tion of youth best fitted to fulfil the design of the institution °.” 


There are at present fifty-eight pupils in the institution. The 
discipline to which they are subjected is strict and judicious. They 
are required to rise early, to work hard ; their fare is simple, and 
their manner of life plain, though not sordid. 


** The object being to produce schoolmasters for the poor, the en- 
deavour must be, on the one hand, to raise the students morally and 
intellectually to a certain standard; while, on the other, we train them 
to the duties of a lowly service; not merely to teach them hardihood, 
and inure them to the duties of a humble and laborious office, but to 
make them practically acquainted with that class of the community 


amongst whom they will have to labour ’.” 


Their time is divided between industrial occupations and intel- 
lectual, four hours and a half being given to the former, and seven 
hours and a half to study and united devotion. The industrial 
occupations consist in the ordinary labour of cleansing the house, 
in work done in the farm and garden, the care of domestic 
animals, pigs, poultry of various kinds. The lawns, shrubberies, 
and flower-gardens furnish abundant employment for those not 
otherwise engaged. Mr. Coleridge justly considers that all these 
occupations may be of very great value to the country school- 
master. 

We may here remark, by the way, that the Minutes of the 
Committee of Council contain some valuable information on the 
advantages of industrial schools in various parts of the continent ; 
De Fellenberg’s, at Hofwyl, in Switzerland; Pére Gerard’s, at 
Fribourg ; Vehrli’s, at Kruitzlingen. There are also several well- 
conducted establishments of the sort in Ireland, especially that of 
Templemoyle, near Londonderry; and in England at Ockham, 
Surrey ; Lindfield, Sussex; Winkfield, Berkshire, and Horn, 
Suffolk ; from which it appears that, by meee management, 
the expense of a common school may be almost entirely defrayed 
by the ite of a garden or small farm, cultivated by the boys 
themselves, under the superintendence of the master. This, 
however, is a distinct branch. Industrial occupations are intro- 
duced at St. Mark’s, not so much with a view to economy as to 
moral cultivation, and apparently both there and at the Battersea 
school with the best results. 

Our space does not permit us to enter into the system of in- 
struction exercised at St. Mark’s: indeed, our object throughout 
has been to draw attention rather to the moral than the intellec- 
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tual part of education. Mr. Allen’s skilfully-arranged papers 
will show, at a glance, that the pupils have made very great pro- 

ress, especially in knowledge of history, language, and theology. 
heir proficiency in mathematics is not so great. Their written 
compositions show remarkable power of apprehension, habits of © 
reflection, and discrimination. But on this subject we speak from 
experience, as well as testimony, having been ourselves present at 
the examination of the training pupils at St. Mark’s in May, 1843; 
and never were we better pleased with the general appearance of 
any set of boys. It was not merely that they acquitted them- 
selves well in their answers, and showed an intimate acquaintance 
with various departments of knowledge in which they were exa- 
mined ; but what impressed us particularly was the modest intel- 
ligence of their demeanour ; their calm, collected manner, without 
a grain of forwardness. They gave the impression of being 
exactly what it was intended they should be—well-principled, 
intelligent, and earnest-minded young men, prepared to enter into 
the profession of schoolmasters, with a serious determination to 
do their duty in it, not merely as a livelihood but as a calling,—a 
station of life to which they have been called by the providence of 
God. 

But “the keystone of the arch,” on which rests the training 
of these youths, is that which, in ancient as well as modern times, 
has been ostensibly at least, and in many cases we trust really, 
the principle of education. What has at our universities been in 
too many cases suffered to lapse into a formal ceremony, is at St. 
Mark’s training-school again restored to life and vigour, and 
made an effective instrument of spiritual training. We mean the 
daily service of the Church. At nine each morning all the pupils 
of the college attend the Church service in the college chapel : 
and we speak as eye-witnesses when we say, that in no church or 
cathedral that we have seen is the service performed in so admi- 
rable and devotional a manner. Too generally in our parish 
churches the peculiar beauties and solemnities of our Liturgy are 
little attended to: while in some of our cathedrals the little 
interest in the worship exhibited often by the choir renders the 
beautiful service devoid of all sympathy or devotion. But at St. 
Mark’s we see what the Liturgy of the Church of England really 
is when joined in by a congregation in good earnest, endeavouring 
to serve God in the best manner they are able, and to worship 
Him with the heart and understanding. ‘To hear the pupils, 
together with the children of the practising school, chaunt the 
Psalms, unaccompanied by any organ, but still in admirable tone, 
and, what is far more important, with zeal and energy, is one of 
the most impressive scenes that can be witnessed. And the ten- 
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dency of such training is invaluable. We can scarcely conceive 
any thing more beneficial to the Church than to possess a body 
of schoolmasters, accustomed not only to devotional habits as 
individuals, but trained to such habits in unison with a hearty 
appreciation of the value of our admirable Liturgy, and a prac- 
tical knowledge of its formularies, practices, and liturgical disci- 
pline, imbued thoroughly with the characteristic and pervading 
spirit of our National Church. And secondarily only to this, we 
know nothing more important, with reference to present cireum- 
stances, than that our schoolmasters should be qualified to aid the 
parochial minister in inducing the congregation, especially the 
younger branches, by their example and instruction, to enter with 
earnestness into the public service of the sanctuary. 

That, which above all things is most necessary in the education of 
youth, is to train them up to be worshippers of God. We shall 
have done nothing, absolutely nothing, for the Christian education 
of children unless we have accomplished this object. All the 
information we can give them, even on religious subjects, will be 
of no avail if this vital requirement is omitted. This is a point 
which we conceive demands the most serious consideration of all 
who desire to aid in the spiritual improvement of the rising gene- 
ration. We must make them worshippers of God: and in order to 
make them so, it is not enough to take them to Church, but we 
must teach or induce them to worship when they get there ; which 
we fear can seldom be said of the children in our ordinary schools. 
To this end not only must they be instructed in the meaning of 
the service, but all that they see and hear, all that the senses 
present to the mind, especially the behaviour of those around 
them, ought to be holy and reverential. ‘They ought to feel that 
they are on holy ground, assembled together in the immediate 
presence of their Maker to worship and adore Him. But if there 
be no visible reverence in the congregation, no sympathy of wor- 
ship, no fervour of devotion; if no response of the people follows 
the solemn prayers of the Liturgy ; if, when the praises of God are 
to be sung, the children perceive their parents, teachers, and 
elders stand in listless silence ; if those to whom they look up 
for example and authority give few signs of interest, reverence, 
and devotion, it must needs happen that the especial benefit of 
public worship, as the means ordained by God for the promotion 
of religious warmth and love, for sanctifying our daily lives, and 
training us up for the courts of heaven, all this will be neutralized 
and lost. 

We would with the greatest respect submit to our reve- 
rend brethren, that this is a point in the education of chil- 
dren—rather it should be said in the education of all of us— 
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which demands our very serious thought. The deficiency in 
this respect is so general amongst us, that some perhaps will 
scarcely feel its existence. But we question whether it is not 
the erying evil of the day and of our country—we mean the 
irreverence and carelessness and want of reality in our public 
worship. But let us be assured that it is of little avail what 
amount of religious knowledge is communicated to children, or 
almost what amount of religious feeling is implanted in their 
hearts ; they will quickly lose it all, if they are deprived of the 
sympathy of religious fellowship; if all around in God's house 
is dead and cold and unreal. <A chill will settle on their hearts, a 
deadness will come over their feelings, nay, their very knowledge 
will be turned to their destruction, unless this, the food and 
sustenance of their souls, be afforded them. 

The question is, how a generation in itself cold and irre- 
verent shall train up children to be godly and earnest in religion. 
We think that one of the most important steps is a very great 
alteration, not in the form, but in the character and tone of our 

ublic worship; and therefore, we conceive it to be the very 
highest feature in a training school, that it should rear up a 
body of young men thoroughly imbued with the spirit of our 
Church, especially as regards her public services, intimately 
acquainted with their meaning and value, sensible of their spiri- 
tualizing power, and prepared to aid the parochial minister in 
training up the children of our people in the same spirit. 

If, as there is every reason to believe, the training school at 
St. Mark’s shall prove a successful experiment, we trust that, 
not only will it be put on a more extensive footing, for we believe 
that double the number of pupils at least might be trained by 
the same staff of masters, but also that it will be a model for 
similar establishments in the country. A training school for 
each diocese is perhaps more than is absolutely necessary. But 
opulous dioceses like those of Chester, Lichfield, York, and 
Ripon, might each well maintain one, and others might be united 
together, as Winchester and Salisbury. 

From the reports before us, as well as from other means of 
information, it would appear that the diocesan training schools 
are not generally supported with the liberality which their impor- 
tance demands. It is not fair to compare them with St. Mark’s, 
because, while the latter has had every possible advantage, and 
no expense has been spared, many of the diocesan training 
schools have had to struggle for a bare existence. The establish- 
ment at Wells, after having been maintained for the last year by 
the liberality of a single individual, has been suffered to fall to the 
ground. 
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Except in cases where some radically false step has been 
taken, which may render it impossible to correct, without break- 
ing up, the establishment, we should strongly deprecate the dis- 
continuance of any training school. There are not at all too many 
to meet the demand for trained masters. It is impossible that 
Chelsea and Battersea can supply any thing like the number 
required. If the clergy and churchmen of a diocese desire 

od masters, they must train them for themselves. 

A Pamphlet * of excellent tendency has just been published by 
Mr. Mathison, a gentleman, to whose zeal and perseverance may, 
in a great measure, be attributed the vigorous steps aati 8 
taken by the Church, for the training of Masters in Diocesan 
Schools. He states, that in Prussia the received calculation is, 
that in every hundred schools, four vacancies for masters annually 
occur. In England, where the insufficiency of existing masters 
becomes daily more palpable, in proportion as our work 
advances, and new schools are continually springing up, four per 
cent. will be a very low average ; but it may serve for the basis 
of a calculation. The number of National and Parochial Schools 
amounts to 12,000; and this, exclusively of private and middle 
schools. So that for the Parochial Schools alone, 480 masters 
at least would be required annually ; whereas the number now 
supplied, by a// the existing Training Schools, is under 200. 
Evidently, therefore, it would be most unwise, except under very 
pressing circumstances, to give up any of the existing Training 
Schools. 

The success of the training school at Chelsea having proved 
the excellence of the system, the greatest exertions ought now to 
be made to bring the diocesan institutions to the same state of 
efficiency. ‘The National Society itself is to a great degree com- 
promised ; since the diocesan training schools were formed, prin- 
cipally at the earnest suggestions of the Society’s Committee of 
Inquiry and Correspondence. It would not be fair in them to 
throw these establishments overboard: and they, on their part, 
are most desirous of aid and co-operation. One thing specially 
required for the success of such institutions is strict mspection 
from without. The local managers get hampered with private 
interests. They see that changes are required, but do not know 
how to effect them. They could easily set another training 
school right, but not their own. What is wanted, is a firm and 
conscientious inspector, who shall look thoroughly into the esta- 
blishment, and report faithfully on its condition. We apprehend 
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that the managers of the diocesan training schools would gladly 
avail themselves of such assistance from the Parent Society. 
With regard to the establishment formed by Mr. Kaye Shuttle- 
worth at Battersea, and now placed under the management of 
the National Society, we have great misgivings as to the sound- 
ness of the plan proposed ; except, indeed, as a mere expedient of 
temporary necessity, in order to furnish a supply of masters for 
the schools which are now being founded in the manufacturing 
and mining districts. It is understood, that the training pupils 
are not to be under twenty years of age at the time of their 
admission; and that they are to remain no longer than a year 
under instruction. This may be an improvement upon the 
Model-school system, for some time adopted at the Society’s 
central establishment in Westminster, where persons desirous of 
becoming schoolmasters are sent for three or six months, in order 
that they may ‘learn the System,” and be instructed in the 
method of managing the details of a school. But it will be a 
poor substitute for the regular training practised at Stanley 
Grove, and the Diocesan institutions. And if the Battersea 
School is allowed to interfere with the regular training establish- 
ments, either by diverting from them any funds, or by diminishing 
the interest taken in them, it will be productive of no small 
mischief. One year at a training school is far too short a 
period for the pupils to imbibe those habits and feelings, and 
modes of thought, which the higher classes gain by an University 
education, and which may be communicated to the future master 
by the discipline of a training school. In fact, the peculiar 
advantage of such an institution is, not so much the amount of 
knowledge gained, or skill in yremeen as the character impressed 
on the inner man by living in the midst of right associations, at a 
well-ordered establishment, under the eye of a superior of ability 
and right principle. ‘Teachers so trained become an integral 
portion of the Church’s official establishment. They go out with 
a hearty desire to aid God’s ordained ministers in some of the 
most important branches of their duties. And going out with 
this feeling, and with well cultivated powers, they rank amongst 
the most efficient promoters of the Church’s beneficial influence. 
But the mere residence of men whose characters are already 
formed, for the space of a year, at a large establishment, however 
well conducted, cannot be expected to exercise any deep or lasting 
influence on their habits and feelings, or to fill them with that 
religious devotion to the duties of their calling, which is so 
essential to complete success. Mr. Kaye Shuttleworth, himself, 
was convinced of the inefficiency of the system of short training, 
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though constrained by circumstances to adopt it. The tendency 
to limit the course of training was brought about, says Mr. Allen 
in his Report, rather in spite of the views and wishes of the 
Directors, than with their concurrence. They reluctantly yielded 
to the force of circumstances, and the inadequacy of their private 
resources alone compelled them to abandon their earnest wish, 
to prolong the period of training to two or three years. We 
trust that the dctsinittes of the National Society will consider 
well, before they suffer the Battersea plan to fix itself as a 

ermanent establishment, which shall in any degree supersede or 
interfere with the regular Training Schools. 

One circumstance connected with the Battersea School is 
highly favourable. ‘The appointment, as principal, of Mr. 
Jackson, Incumbent of a populous district in Stepney, which he 
has, in a great measure, reclaimed from semi-heathenism, gives 
assurance,” says Mr. Mathison, “that the formation of a self- 
denying Missionary character will be aimed at, however difficult it 
may be found to adopt modern practice to Scriptural precept °.” 
This, after all, is the true spirit with which the Church School- 
master must go forth into the long neglected moral wastes of our 
manufacturing and mining districts ; and the value of the Institu- 
tion will be in exact proportion as it furnishes men imbued with 
the spirit of zeal and self-denial for the Lord’s sake. 


Before concluding our remarks on this subject, we wish to lay 
before our readers the account given in the Report of Mr. Kaye 
Shuttleworth and Mr. Tuffnel, in the Minutes of the Committee 
of Council on Education‘, respecting an association of persons 
in Paris called ‘* Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, or Christian 


Brothers.” 


“The Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, who devote their lives a 
cheerful sacrifice to the education of the poorer classes in France, can 
be understood best by those who have visited their Noviciate School in 
Paris. From such persons we expect acquiescence, when we say that 
their example of Christian zeal is worthy of the imitation of Protes- 
tants. Three of the brothers of this order are maintained for a sum, 
which is barely the stipend of one teacher of a school of mutual instruc- 
tion in Paris, Their manners are simple, affectionate, and sincere. 
The children are singularly attached to them. How could it be other- 
wise, when they perceive that these good men have no other reward on 
earth for their manifold labours, than that of an approving conscience. 

“The régime of the Noviciate is of considerable austerity. They 
rise at four; they spend an hour in private devotion, which is followed 
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by two hours of religious exercises in their chapel ; they breakfast soon 
afterwards, and are in the day-schools of Paris at nine; they dine about 
noon, and continue their attentions to the schools till five; they sup at 
six, and then many of them are employed in the evening-schools for 
adults from seven to nine, or from eight to ten, when after prayers they 
immediately retire to rest. 

‘No one can enter the schools of the Brothers of the Christian Doc- 
trine, without feeling instinctively that he is witnessing a remarkable 
example of the development of Christian charity. 

‘With such motives should the teachers of elementary schools, and 
especially those who are called to the arduous duties of training pauper 
children, go forth to their work. The path of the teacher is strewn 
with disappointments, if he commence with a mercenary spirit: it is 
full of encouragement, if he be inspired with the spirit of Christian 
charity. No skill can compensate adequately for the absence of a 
pervading religious influence on the character and conduct of the school- 
master.” 


The same gentlemen again allude to the Christian Brothers in 
their second Report, and speak in the highest terms of their 
efficiency and pious zeal. They conclude— 


** We are far from recommending the establishment of such a school 
[in England], to the success of which we think we perceive insurmount- 
able difficulties.” 


There doubtless are good reasons for abstaining from such a 
recommendation. It is well observed by Mr. Mathison, that 
“we are more familiar with the corruptions of monastic endow- 
ments than with their excellencies’.” The former were exag- 
gerated, to forward the mercenary views of those who advocated 
their suppression, the latter were for the same reason studiously 
overlooked ; and the unfavourable impression thus made upon 
the public mind, in the days of the VIlIth Henry, has been but 
little weakened since. An attempt, then, to revive them in any 
shape, or under any modification, could scarcely be recommended. 
It is also evident, that there is much in the details of “the asso- 
ciation of Christian Brothers” which is not adapted to the usages 
or the spirit of the English Church. But it may not on that 
account be said, that no effort should be made to accomplish 
similar objects in a different manner. It cannot be admitted 
that our Church is unable to furnish men of sufficient self-denial 
to undertake the work. We are as staunch Protestants as the 
principal of St. Mark’s himself, and will never admit that our 
reformed Church is incapable of infusing into its members a 
genuine self-denying spirit. At the same time, it must be con- 
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fessed, that there is sad want of facility and encouragement for 
such devotion. Our most ardent spirits are driven off to 
Romanism or Dissent for want of opportunity and encourage- 
ment. Many who would gladly devote their lives to the -labo- 
rious work of self-denial, finding no opportunity in the English 
Church, betake themselves to the ranks of Methodism, where they 
are employed as class-readers, or in preaching the Gospel in the 
hearts of our neglected cities, or the depths of our collieries. 
When will the Church feel it desirable to adopt some method of 
engaging and disciplining to her service those ardent spirits who 
long to devote themselves to the service of God? What that 
method should be, we do not venture to determine. But it may 
be well to consider, whether it might not be desirable to allow 
the appointment, under a system of judicious preparatory train- 
ing, of some subordinate officers, such perhaps as the catechists 
employed in the Colonial Church, who might act under the license 
of the Bishops, and the superintendence and controul of the 


parochial clergy. 


Art. VI.—1. Historie of the Arrivall of Edward IV. in Eng- 


land, and the finall Recouerye of his Kingdomes from Henry VI. 
A.D. M.cccc.Lxx1. London: for the Camden Society. 1838. 


2. A Chronicle of the first thirteen years of the Reign of King 
Edward the Fourth, By Jonx Warxwortn, D.D., Master 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. London: for the Camden 


Society. 1839. 


Ir the aggressive renown of the Cambridge Camden Society has 
not utterly devoured the credit of all synonymous associations, 
some of our readers may possibly be aware that there is a Cam- 
den Society of London. This club was instituted a few years 
ago, for the publication of early historical and literary remains ; 
its complement of twelve hundred members was speedily made up, 
and it now requires some exertion and interest to secure an 
admission to its body. Since the year 1838 it has periodically 
sent forth to the world such documents as the councH have 
selected ; and though its volumes (like those of most societies and 
individuals) would furnish a few amusing additions to D’Israeli’s 
chapter on Literary Blunders, yet they are all of most 7 sa 
able interest and value. A publication, however, has lately issued 
under its warrant, which calls for a passing word of more es cial 
notice. It consists of three chapters of original letters, relating 
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to the suppression of monasteries, and mainly from the well- 
known originals in the Cottonian Library. The editor has pre- 
fixed forty-six lines of his own observations. In this cireum- 
scribed space he has pronounced the most extraordinary sentence 
ever put on record by any European writer: he has registered 
his belief that they contain nothing untrue. Historic doubts 
have often been suggested on interesting points, and a most libe- 
ral latitude is allowed to the paradox or partiality of an adventu- 
rous scribe. It has been questioned whether Marat was not the 
saviour of his country; and differences of opinion are known to 
exist on the character of Mr. Thomas Paine. A folio Martyr- 
ology, published not very long ago, includes a supplementary his- 
tory of those innocent victims who so cruelly suffered for having 
effectually forewarned the nation of the Popish plot. This is a 
considerable advance it must be owned ; but the persuasion that 
Titus Oates was a persecuted martyr is tame and spiritless 
compared with the belief that Richard Layton wrote truth to 
Thomas Cromwell. 

We have no inclination to quarrel with the editor’s senti- 
ment, that the destruction of religious houses was “ one of 
the greatest blessings conferred upon us since the first intro- 
duction of Christianity into this island.” It is probable that 
others may look on the event with less transport and more 
doubt; but this is matter of opinion, and a matter on which it 
may be difficult to come to any general agreement. What 
we are surprised at is, that any one in such an investigation 
should place implicit reliance on the letters referred to. If 
documents of this nature are to be received as evidence, there 
are others equally authentic and more decisive. The editor would 
have had no difficulty in publishing a collection of surrenders, 
signed by the prior, sub-prior, and brethren, and sealed with the 
convent seals of the respective foundations ; in which the memo- 
rialists confess that they have always vainly, detestably, and un- 
godly employed their yearly revenues in the continual ingurgita- 
tion and fareing of their carrion bodies, and in others the sup- 
— of their voluptuose and carnal appetites, solicit the king’s 

ighness’ most gracious pardon for their horrible abominations 
and execrable persuasions of his grace’s subjects to detestable 
errors for their own damnable lucre ; and petition that his grace 
of his most excellent wisdom will graciously be pleased to receive 
the goods moveable and immoveable to the said houses apper- 
taining. Surely such confessions supersede the necessity either 
of witnesses or verdict. We are ata loss to come to any charita- 
ble conclusion, Had the editor been unknown or inexperienced, 
we might have imagined that he had not informed himself of the 
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occasions on which these precious letters were composed, the 
purposes for which they were sent, and the parties by whom they 
were written, and to whom they were addressed. But the gen- 
tleman who edits these volumes is an earnest and practised anti- 
quarian, and one with whose name every student in such literature 
is acquainted. If he has been ironical, he has expressed himself 
too covertly ; if serious, he should have defended his position. 
On a future opportunity we may recur to this subject, and we 
are ready to gibbet Master Cromwell’s visitors to the heart's 
content of all their admirers, if no more contagious popular delu- 
sion should intervene to demand our attention’. 

We quit the matter the more readily at present, because we 
had no intention of taking it up; its mention was incidentally 
suggested to us by the two publications, the titles of which we 
have prefixed to this article, and the contents of which will more 
fully appear in the following pages. Every one is more or less 
acquainted with the uncertainty which characterizes the annals of 
our country throughout the greater part of the fifteenth century, 
every historian has recorded his regret and perplexity, and every 
reader is left to the task of forming in a great measure his own 
theory in explanation of such events as are related most fully, and 
guessing at the circumstances of such as are barely mentioned. 
Yet this cannot arise from the remote antiquity of the subject ; 
a lapse of four hundred years is certainly not long enough to 
throw round any dynasty or revolution the prescriptive ambiguity 
of primzeval gloom ; and indeed, in some respects, we know more 
of the century preceding. Nor has any accident deprived us of 
our records or our recorders. The White Tower was not -burnt 
by Van Tromp; nor did any medizval Tacitus perish in the 
hbraries of Glastonbury or St. Edmund’s. Neither is it that 
no observer ever chronicled the events of his times. We possess 
at least as many contemporary pictures of these few decades as 
of any similar period. Our purpose in these sheets is to lay 
before the reader a sketch of the original authorities for this 
portion of English history, to point out the additions which have 
been successively made to them, to allude to the manner in which 
modern historians have variously employed their materials, to 
embody so much narrative as will render our remarks more per- 
spicuous and less fatiguing, and to offer such observations of our 
own as may arise from time to time out of the matter in hand. 


1 Since the above passage was written, we have seen that in the volume of the 
Camden publications immediately succeeding that in question, the Council of the 
Society have inserted an advertisement, desiring it to be understood, “ that they are 
not answerable for any opinions or observations that may. appear in the Society’s pub- 
lications, the editors of the several works being alone responsible for the same.” 
Ee2 
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‘The Wars of the Roses,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “ fill an 
isolated space between the cessation of Latin annalists and the 
rise of English historians.” Speaking generally, this is true; but, 
as will be presently seen, there are Latin chronicles of considera- 
ble importance which treat of these troubles, and there are 
English writers of much value, though not strictly to be called 
historians. Far more attention has lately been directed to the 
sources of history, than was the case with students in this branch 
of literature thirty years ago. A reference to Rapin or Robert- 
son is not now considered as final, and even Hume’s award is 
known to exhibit the moderation of philosophy without always 
combining its impartiality and justice. Still there must be nar- 
row limits to this practice of private inquiry. ew men possess 
the privilege of access to original authorities; fewer still the 
power, or the wish, to employ it, and a general spirit of indefinite 
scepticism on any subject is so often productive of discredit and 
discomfort, that it would be well exchanged even for a mistaken 
credulity. The majority of readers will always be content with 
a single historian, perhaps taken indiscriminately, or possibl 
selected from a similarity of political views ; and by him they will 
be guided in their opinion of the past. It is acknowledged that 
a contemporary writer is not always the safest authority. He 
may probably, though not certainly, have greater oe of 
ascertaining the truth; but this advantage is likely to be coun- 
terbalanced by the greater inducements he may have to conceal 
it. It is posterity which is to judge, sine timore et metu, et rursus, 
sine odio aut invidia; what the contemporary annalist is to supply 
is the groundwork of events and dates. As long as these are 
transmitted with tolerable fidelity, the history of the times can 
neither be altogether uncertain nor obscure, though a confused 
and rapid succession of incidents may baffle the modern historian 
in his endeavour to detect the motives of the actors, or collect the 
circumstances of their deeds. Our opinion of such a writer will 
be formed from his selection of authorities, and his use of them. 
Historians are now less given than formerly to quoting each 
other, and are more scrupulous in referring to the original 
sources of information. They have also availed themselves of 
the national archives to an extent which their predecessors little 
thought of, and had never the means of reaching. In ‘Turner, 
Mackintosh, and Lingard, the reader will meet pages after pages 
resting solely on references to the Rolls of Parliament, the Sta- 
tutes of the Realm, and Rymers’s Foedera; which collections, 
together with Wilkins’ Concilia, form an outline map of English 
medizval history. In addition to these documents, the principal 
authorities for the period between the marriage of Henry VI. and 
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the battle of Bosworth-field are as follows :—1. Whethamstede. 
2. William de Wyrcestre. 3. Historie Croylandensis Continu- 
ator. 4. Chronicle in Leland. 5. Chronicle in Harleian MSS, 
6. Hearne’s Fragment. 7. Fabyan. 8. Original Letters; Fenn 
and Ellis. We will now subjoin a short account of these autho- 
rities, that their probable worth may be more easily estimated. 
The writer cited by the title of Whethamstede was a monk 
of St. Alban’s, named John Bostok, who derives his usual appel- 
lation from the little village near St. Alban’s where he was born. 
In the year 1382 he was ordained priest, and shortly after 
became prior of Tynemouth in Northumberland, a cell attached 
to his abbey. From this post he was elected to be abbot of 
St. Alban’s in 1420, and three years afterwards he was delegated 
to the Council of Sienna. Owing to some differences within the 
monastery, he resigned his charge of the house in 1440, and 
retired for eleven years into the country. In 1451, however, he 
was re-elected, and retained his office till his death, at a very 
advanced age, in the year 14647. His Chronicon extends from 
the first battle of St. Alban’s to the battle of Ferrybridge and 
the coronation of Edward IV., and he thus confines himself 
strictly to the events of his own times. Although, like most of 
these chronicles, it was intended for a register of the private 
affairs of the abbey, as much as for those of the nation, yet the 
situation of St. Alban’s, which made it so often the seat of war, 
gave more than the usual opportunities to the abbot of witness- 
ing the great public events of the times. He was evidently pre- 
sent at both the battles fought in the town, which he describes 
with some minuteness, though with excessive virulence against 
the north-countrymen. He had frequent personal interviews with 
the royal and noble leaders of either party, and speaks of his 
receiving King Henry in the abbey in cameram suc solite hospi- 
tacionis. His advantages, therefore, in these respects, were consi- 
derable. He had been an intimate acquaintance of the good old 
Duke of Gloucester, who in his fondness for letters often visited 
him at the abbey, and encouraged him in the collection and com- 
pilation of books for his library. So zealously did the abbot 
second his noble patron, as to neglect in those studies the super- 
intendence of the monastic estates, and to excite, it is said, those 
complaints which resulted in the resignation above alluded to. 
His history displays this turn of his character very peculiarly ; it 
is written in a most florid and amusing style, crowded with quota- 
tions as well from all classes of profane writers as from the Vul- 
gate, and interspersed with long speeches, which he puts into 


2 It is with reference to this circumstance that certain monastic instruments in the 
chronicle are dated by the years, ‘‘ secund@ pr@lationis Johannis de Whethamstede.’ 
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the mouth of kings and captains, but most frequently into his 
own. He writes in the third person; but the Abbas S. Albani 
is repeatedly introduced, and never loses an opportunity of mak- 
ing an oration which the writer describes as most affecting and 
energetic. After the first battle of St. Alban’s, when the bodies 
of Somerset, Northumberland, and Clifford, were lying exposed 
in the streets (in capite platearum), he boldly went to the Duke 
of York (Tobiw moris rememorans), and after quoting the ex- 
amples of AXneas, Achilles, and Cesar, he prays him to remove 
the interdict from the bodies, lest, like Creon, he be put to 
death by Theseus. The intercession, in whatever form it was 
really made, was successful, and Whethamstede buried the noble 
dead in the Lady Chapel of his church—in lineali ordine, juata 
statum et gradum et honorem dignitatis sue. With allowance 
for this rhetorical taste, his chronicle may be pretty safely cre- 
dited; his bias is towards the Yorkists, though not violently so, 
and seems to arise principally from the inclination towards that 
party shown by most of the old Duke of Gloucester’s friends, 
and from the outrageous animosity which he felt towards those 
bands of northern plunderers who so steadily supported Queen 
Margaret. It should be added, that he has inserted and pre- 
served some original documents; as, for instance, the award of 
Henry on the differences between the nobles in 1458, and the 
letter to the king from the insurgent lords, said to have been 
maliciously kept back, before the first battle of St. Alban’s *. 

The next reference likely to attract the notice of an inquisitive 
reader of English history, is that to William de Wyrcestre. 
This writer, whose name was William Botoner, was born at 
Bristol in 1415; at sixteen years of age he went to Hart Hall, 
Oxford, where he seems to have remained four or five years at his 
studies. He then went down to Sir John Fastolf, his patron, 
who lived in Norfolk, where he employed himself as an anti- 
quary and ecclesiologist. He travelled all about Norfolk first, 
and then over every part of the kingdom, collecting legends, 
extracting records, and measuring churches. As he had not the 
opportunity in those days of “reading a paper,” he contented 
himself with writing an Jtinerarium, which still remains in his 
autograph, in the precious library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. It is written on scraps of paper of all sizes and 
shapes, on the backs of letters still retaining the marks of their 
original foldings, and obviously on whatever came to hand. A 
late publication of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society throws much 


' 3 This identical letter, on the miscarriage of which was charged so much bloodshed, 
was, within a few years, in the possession of one of the descendants of the person 
accused of withholding it. 
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light on this performance, and, what is more to our purpose, on 
the character of the man. It is evident that he was present 
during the building of Redcliff Church, Bristol, and that his 
inquisitiveness was such, that he copied down from the mason’s 
mouth (in English, for he could not put it into Latin) a list of 
twenty or thirty mouldings of the north porch. He wrote a great 
many treatises on various philosophical and topographical subjects, 
but the work with which we are here concerned is his Annales 
Rerum Anglicarum. This chronicle extends from the year 
1324 to the eighth year of Edward LV. It is not written like a 
history, but deserves strictly the name of annals; two or threé 
lines comprise the events of their respective years through most 
of the early part, but he relates the revolution of 1399 much 
more particularly, and inserts the articles exhibited against 
Richard II., who, he adds, died (ott) on the 2nd of February, 
1400, and was buried at Langley. From this period the chronicle 
proceeds a little more fully than before, to the year 1449, when 
it details circumstantially the impeachment and execution of 
Suffolk, and the insurrection of Jack Cade. It then passes 
rapidly, without any mention of the origin of the civil wars, 
or the first battle of St. Alban’s, to the year 1459, when it 
states the attainder of the Duke of York at Coventry, and gives 
the names of his adherents included in the sentence. The 
succession of events, for it can hardly be called a narrative, is 
then more continuously marked ; and we have the death of York 
at Wakefield, the arrival of Edward in London, and the battle of 
Towton and its consequences, described comparatively at length. 
The impression of the reader on first examining this chronicle, 
would probably be some surprise at the authority given to it by 
the frequent references of Lingard and Turner ; but it should be 
borne in mind, that though brief, it is much more to the point than 
many of these documents, and conveys sometimes a very important 
hint in two or three words. ‘The writer was very curious after 
information, both by nature and profession, and was not living in 
a cloister, but abroad in the world. After relating the second 
battle of St. Alban’s, he volunteers one of his few remarks, viz. 
that the Queen ruined her cause by not marching straight to 
London. Lt hoc fuit destructio regis Henrici et regine sue; nam 
st venissent cum exercitu suo Londoniam, omnia habuissent ad 
eorum libitum. Now here he is probably speaking from his own 
observation of the things around him, for when he describes the 
advance of Edward to the city about three weeks afterwards, and 
states that the people were assembled in a large field beyond 
Clerkenwell, where they all saluted him king, he adds, interfwa 
et audivi et descendi cum eis continuo in civitatem. On another 
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occasion, when speaking of the death of Lord Scales, he says, 
*¢T saw him lying dead in the churchyard, near the porch of 
St. Mary Overy, in Southwark ;” and he seems to have made 
particular inquiries as to the exact circumstances of his murder, 
for he says that it occurred in conflictu vel insultu per nautas 
comitum Warwici et Marchie, and in the night, and on the bank 
of the Thames, just under the wall of the Bishop of Winchester’s 
alace, and while the unfortunate nobleman was escaping to the 
enmvenes at Westminster. Again, though he devotes but three 
or four lines to the mention of that important parliament of 
October 1460, yet in one short sentence he conveys the weighty 
information that this first solemn claim of York to the throne 
was at all events not favourably received then; et illo die pauct 
dominorum sibi (i. e. alli) favebant, sed solummodo absentabant. It 
is clear that considerable authority must be attached to a writer, 
who states in the simplest language, and with all apparent 
sincerity, what he had sie yp means of learning. ‘Though 
he is believed to have lived on till the latter years of this century, 
et his chronicle is not continued through that dark period ; the 
t political fact recorded, is the expedition of five thousand men, 
under Lord Mountjoy and Lord Scales, to intercept the threat- 
ened invasion of Margaret, in October 1468. There follows a 
mention of three events of the year 1491: viz. the death of 
Bishop Aillington of Bath and Wells; the admission of Hum- 
phrey Pole, son of the unfortunate Duke of Suffolk, into holy 
orders by Bishop Alcock, at Downham; and the circuit of the 
province of Canterbury by Archbishop Morton and Bishop Fox 
of Exeter, for the purpose of levying a royal benevolence. From 
the character of these events, and from the language of the register, 
we are inclined to think that they are additions to the original, 
or, at all events, that they did not form part of the “ Annales 
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* Accident has preserved for us more circumstantial information respecting this 
chronicler, than is generally to be found in such cases. Both he and his patron are 
among the writers, whose private correspondence has been handed down through four 
centuries in the Paston Collection of Letters. His father was a William of Worcester, 
so called, no doubt, from the place of his birth. His mother was Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Botoner, and he was thus called indiscriminately, by either one 
or other of his parental names. He signs himself W. B., or sometimes “‘ W. Botoner 
dit Worcestyr.” All the intelligence we thus collect is of a kind to increase his credit. 
One of his friends writes (in 1459), that “ Willyam hath goon to scole to a Lumbard 
called Karoll Giles, to lern to be red in poetre or els in Frensh; and hath bought 
diu’s boks of him, for the which he hath put hymself in daunger (i. e. debt) to 
the same Karoll; and he said that he wold be as feyn of a good boke of Frensh or of 
Poetre as my Maister Fastolf would be to p’chace a faire Manoir.” It is also clear, 
that he was very inquisitive after the news of the day: we have letters addressed to 
him, in which the writer expresses his fear of thus committing political matter to 
paper, but sends it at his request; and we have letters from him to others, giving 
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We have yet one more Latin chronicle to introduce to the 
reader, after the discussion of which we will relieve him from 
such troublesome company. Since the publication of Mr. Mait- 
land’s Dark Ages, it is probable that a little more general interest 
may be taken even in so very antiquated a foundation as the 
Abbey of Croyland, If its ignorant and superstitious inmates, 
however, had not been at the foolish trouble of caring for pos- 
terity as well as themselves, and transmitting for our benefit the 
annals of their country, as well as their monastic records, we 
should be under no necessity of dragging them from their resting 
place on the present occasion. Even the great monastery of St. 
Alban’s was not more celebrated for its chronicles than this old 
house in the Lincolnshire marshes. Ingulphus, its Abbot, com- 
menced its history from 716, and the History of England from 
the year 626, and continued these two united narratives down to 
1089. At the request of the Society, Peter of Blois took up the 
chronicle where Ingulphus ceased, and continued it down to the 
year 1117. For this purpose he was furnished with all the 
documents preserved in the abbey, and the ecclesiastical informa- 
tion thus handed down to us is extensive and valuable; but the 
public affairs of the kingdom do not receive any large share of 
the Archdeacon’s attention, though he was in an excellent 
position for acquiring the necessary information. Between the 
period last mentioned and the latter part of Stephen’s reign, 
there is a chasm in the chronicle, which is at length taken up 
by another hand at the year 1149. It was originally complete, 
as we learn from the writer himself, who says that he commenced 
where Peter terminated; but there is a small deficiency at the 
end of one portion, and at the beginning of the other. This third 
section of the chronicle extends from 1149 to 1470; and the 
writer in concluding it tells us the plan of his work, and the 
nature of his authorities. He says that his purpose was to write 
a Concordance of the kings of England and the abbots of the 
monastery, with the several incidents of their times, prout regni 
vel loci concernunt statum, which, he adds, was the original intent 
of the chronicle. For the early part of his own composition he 
says he derived some materials relatione certa, and some from 
old and worm-eaten muniments (papyris). The events of the 
civil wars he professes to detail from his own experience. He 
writes clearly and easily, with a bias, scarcely perceptible, to the 


particular accounts of what was going on in London when he was present, in 1457-8. 
We might even check his annals by his correspondence. And if the curiosity of any 
reader extends even beyond this, he may, by referring to the Fastolfe Inventory in the 
Archeologia, vol. xxi., inform himself of the apartment in which William slept in his 
patron’s house, and of every article of furniture in his bed-room. 
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Yorkists, but gives more prominence generally to the affairs of 
the monastery than those of the public. He remarks in one 

assage, that he has endeavoured to combine into a connected 
history, the dry detached annals of his predecessors, which they 
had written non juxta aliquam historie cohwrentiam, sed secundum 

uod (i. e. prout) aliqua nova diversis annorum interstitiis emerge- 
ant. Posen the reader will not be very well pleased, when we 
tell him that all this is nothing to the purpose, and that Ingul- 
phus and Peter, and this anonymous fertius, have merely been 
cited as introductory ushers to the writer now to be mentioned. 
This person, who is emphatically called the Historiw Croylanden- 
sis Continuator, though such title is justly due in common to at 
least two of his predecessors, was, as we collect from his own 
pages, a doctor in the canon law, and a privy councillor of King 
Edward IV. His continuation is short, reaching only from 1458 
to 1486, but it possesses certain qualities, which have made its 
pages some of the most important in our sources of history, as 
will presently more clearly appear. The writer starts with 
remarking, that to the due comprehension of these civil conflicts, 
it is requisite that some of the final portions of his predecessors’ 
register should be repeated with more accuracy, and he then 
reverts (as above-mentioned) to the year 1458, though the con- 
clusion of the former section had been at 1470. The events of 
this period he recites very briefly (transeo hoc leviter) till he gets 
to 1465, when he begins to investigate more carefully the origin 
of the differences between Warwick and Edward, and he then 
proceeds, with scarcely any intermixture of private matters, to 
write the history of all those momentous years up to 1486. His 
celebrity and importance arise not only from his intrinsic merits, 
but from his standing almost alone at this dark period. It will 
be seen, that there are several chronicles and records which can 
be compared throughout the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward 
IV.; but for the gloomy interval between the 9th of April, 1483, 
and the 22nd of August, 1485, the reader will observe the 
references of historians almost exclusively confined to the Con- 
tinuator of Croyland and Sir Thomas More. And certain well- 
known circumstances have so much tendency to affect the credit 
of More on these points, that the writer of whom we are now 
speaking, may be almost said singly to transmit to posterity the 
history of his times. It is fortunate that so weighty a part 
should have fallen to so able an actor. Of all the medieval 
chroniclers who remain to us he is the best, and if he had extended 
his narrative over the entire century, instead of confining himself 
to twenty years of it, we should not experience the desideratum 
of one good historian for the Wars of the Roses. Though of 
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course a Yorkist, he writes with great moderation, and, as he 
asserts himself, with freedom and sincerity (bera voce, nullo 
scienter admiato mendacio). His position as a privy councillor 
ave him excellent advantages. He was sent as ambassador from 
Edward to Charles the Bold, and he was evidently present with 
the expedition against Louis XI., in 1474. He writes sensibly 
and acutely, and if he were but sceptical in his opinions, and 
sarcastic upon the Church, he might claim at the hands even of 
modern critics, the credit of excellent sense. Unfortunately he 
was a devout Catholic, and strongly attached to Croyland Abbey. 
But though the Peloponnesus and the Peninsula have shown that 
the events of less than thirty years may give ample scope to the 
most magnificent historian, yet experience is against the theory 
that the space of half as many days is sufficient for the compila- 
tion of the history. And our chronicler of Croyland confesses 
that he commenced his deathless task, his xrijua é¢ asi, on the 
20th of April, and completed it before the end of the month! 
Acta sunt hoc et expleta apud Croylandiam, a.v. MCCCCLXXXVI°. 
per spatium decem dierum, quorum postremus fuit ultimus dies 
mensis Aprilis ejusdem anni ;—an amusing contrast to Gibbon’s 
valediction to his Decline and Fall in the acacia-walk on the 
terrace at Lausanne ! 

These three Latin annalists are the more formal authorities for 
the wars of York and Lancaster, and a few more words will put 
the reader in possession of the facts relating to the three minor 
English chronicles, which we enumerated in succession after them. 
John Leland, the antiquarian, amongst the treasures of his Col- 
lectanea *, has given copious extracts from a ‘* Booke of Croniques,” 
in the library of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, extending from 
the reign of Henry II. to the year 1473. It was soon seen, that 
the latter portion of this chronicle contained the most valuable 
information, and a reference to it under the name of ** Leland’s 
Chronicle,” quickly found its way into the notes of our modern 
historians for the reign of Edward 1V. The story of the original 
is briefly this; John Warkworth, D.D., Master of the college 
from 1473 to 1500, presented to the library this MS. volume of 
the History of England, of which the earlier part is a compilation 
from known sources, but this section, comprising the first thirteen 
years of Edward’s reign, was written by himself; a fact which, 
of course, gave it a vast superiority over the rest of the MS., 
though Leland extracted most impartially from all portions of it. 


5 Vol. ii. p. 471. ed. Hearne, Lond. 1770. Perhaps it may be the means of saving 
some reader an hour’s trouble, to mention that Whethamstede and W. de Wyrcestre 
are also to be found in Hearne’s volumes, the latter being appended to the Liber Niger 


Scaccarii. 
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Accordingly, one of the earliest productions of the Camden 
Society was a republication of the whole of this short chronicle, 
hitherto accessible only in a fragmentary state in Leland’s pages ; 
and this is the second of the two works whose titles we have 
prefixed to this article. The historical value of this record is 
obvious; it is the work of a contemporary of decent education 
and position, and with no more partiality than every man then 
living must have felt for one side or the other. His bias is 
towards the house of Lancaster. He was zealous for learning 
and letters, and a great benefactor to his society. Several manu- 
scripts of his gift still remain in the College library, with his 
autograph dedication on the covers, preserved under slips of horn. 
Beyond these indications of a studious and inquiring spirit, we 
have no record of his qualifications for writing a narrative of his 
own time*®. Hitherto this narrative has been usually referred to 
as ‘Chron. in Lel.,” or “ Lel. Collect.” 

The history of the fifth chronicle in our list is more curious. 
That King Edward returned in 1471 after his short exile; that 
in two months’ time he won as many battles, annihilated the Lan- 
castrians, and regained his crown, were facts always well known. 
But for the events of these fifty days the chronicle in question, 
though written by an eye-witness and a personal attendant on the 
sovereign, was not always made available to its fullest extent. 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth a MS. of this document was in 
the possession of Mr. Recorder Fleetwood, who compiled from it 
a little history of his own, which was afterwards transferred to 
Holinshed, the authority being duly acknowledged in the margin. 
But it happened that both the recorder himself, and the editor of 
this portion of Holinshed, were alike inclined to extol the house 
of Lancaster at the expense of their old rivals; and the Yorkist 
narrative of King Edward’s servant underwent so much trans- 
formation, during this double process of re-arrangement and ré- 
daction, as to retain but little likeness to its original self. For- 
tunately, however, the industrious Stowe had access to Fleet- 
wood’s books, where he made a transcript of the MS.; and this 
copy of Stowe’s, in his own handwriting, found its way through 
Sir Symonds D’Ewes into the Harleian library. Still it was only 
known to the public through the incorporation of its mutilated 
members in Holinshed’s chronicles, until Sharon Turner’s saga- 


® How little was known of Leland’s original, may be seen from an amusing proof in 
the preface to the Fleetwood MS. presently mentioned. The editor (writing in 1838) 
says, “ Of the chronicler from whom Leland extracted we know absolutely nothing. 
The extracts contain many anecdotes and minute particulars, and the spirit and feeling 
of a contemporary are evident throughout, but I have not observed any thing which 
has enabled me to identify the author.” In 1839 the whole chronicle was published 
under the writer's real name, by the same Society. 
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city and judgment detected the existence, and acknowledged the 
importance, of the perfect text. The original is lost, or at least 
is not discoverable ; but the fidelity of Fleetwood’s MS. and 
Stowe’s transcript is demonstrable by evidence as singular as 
ever was applied to the confirmation of history. On the 29th of 
May, 1471, three days after the termination of the record in 
question, King Edward addressed from Canterbury a despatch to 
the authorities of Bruges, thanking them for their kindness in his 
exile, and communicating to them his wonderful successes in 
recovering his throne. For the further particulars of these 
striking events they are referred to the bearer of the letter, and 
to a document which was an abridgment, in French, of this very 
narrative. In the public library at Ghent is preserved a contem- 
porary copy of this document and the royal letter, illustrated with 
four illuminations, viz., the battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury, 
the execution of Somerset, and the attack of Fauconberge upon 
London. With this Ghent MS. Fleetwood’s history, as we now 
we it, almost exactly coincides. Its publication from the 

arleian MS. was the first work of the Camden Society, under 
the title which we have given at the head of our remarks. It is 
thus tolerably clear that we possess this chapter of history as it 
was originally written, a consideration which is agreeable enough, 
but which leaves untouched the question of its intrinsic credibi- 
lity. The author was, of course, an earnest partizan, and his 
narrative was held to be so unfavourable (whether honestly or 
not) to the opposite party, that it was, as we have seen, subjected 
to revision by them. But the perfect acquaintance with the 
events as they occurred, joined with acute power of observation 
on the part of the writer, make this chronicle of the fifty days a 
relic of very great interest, and, after all deductions, of very great 
importance. The estimate of an author’s character which we 
involuntarily form from his style is more favourable in this case 
than in Warkworth’s. The document is generally cited under 
the title of ‘‘ Fleetwood’s Chronicle,” or “ Harl. MSS.” 

The sixth given in our list is “ Hearne’s Fragment.” It is 
unfortunate that this piece of history is, as its title imports, an 
imperfect relic. It was intended to be a life of Edward IV. 
The author was evidently a man of some decent place about the 
court, and his intent may be seen, and his character in some 
degree estimated, from the following extract :— 


‘‘ Wherefore my purpose is and shall be (as towching the liffe of 
King E. the IlIIth) to write and shew thois and such thinges the 
which I have herde of his owne mowth. And also in parte of suche 
thinges in the which I have been parsonally present aswell within the 
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royaulme as without during a certayne space most especiall from the 
yere of our Lorde 1468 unto the yere of our lord 1482, in the which 
the forenamid King E. departid from this present lyffe,” 


It commences with the seizure of the throne by Edward (first 
mentioning the date of his birth) after the second battle of St. 
Alban’s, and proceeds to detail rather minutely, but with a very 
clear prejudice against Warwick, the estrangement of this earl 
from his sovereign. It relates the preparatory insurrections in 
Yorkshire, but breaks off abruptly just before the arrival of War- 
wick and Clarence in England in 1470. Had it come down to 
us complete, it might have been entitled to much consideration, 
though the circumstances and position of the writer, and the 
obvious controversial spirit in which he undertook the biography, 
would always have left it liable to suspicion. It was discovered 
in an ancient MS. which Hearne had borrowed from some learned 
friend of his, and given to the world by this indefatigable anti- 
quary by way of filling up the last five-and-twenty pages of his 
edition of Thomas Sprott’s chronicle. From these incidents of 
its detection and publication, it is cited indiscriminately by the 
title of ‘‘ Hearne’s Fragment,” or ‘* Fragm. ad fin. Sprot.” 

Of Fabyan it is unnecessary here to say much. He is the first 
of those English historians who are alluded to by Sir James 
Mackintosh as rising up after the Wars of the Roses. But as 
he did not die till the year 1512, at a respectable old age, he 
must be considered in part of his history as a contemporary 
authority. He calls his work the Concordance of two histories, a 
term which we have before observed in the Croyland writers. 
The meaning of the expression is a connected history of two sub- 
jects proceeding by sections or chapters through the contempo- 
raneous events of each alternately, such parallel subjects being 
the monastery and the kingdom in the ¢royland case, and the 
realms of England and France in Fabyan’s. He was by resi- 
dence a Londoner, by profession a cloth-worker, by prejudice a 
Laneastrian. He served the office of sheriff in the ninth year of 
Henry VIIL., and five years afterwards was entrusted with the 
defence of one of the city gates against the Cornish rebels. His 
original production extended from the remotest English period 
conceivable to the end of the reign of Richard III. Its celebrity 
arises from its being the earliest example of a complete history of 
England of such length in the vernacular tongue ; but the annals 
of each reign or year, considered separately, are nearly as meagre 
as those of the most ancient Latin chronicler: and especially in 
the two last reigns, which should be the most valuable, we derive 
little information from it beyond the ordinary gossip of the city. 
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It omits much of the intelligence conveyed in the other con- 
temporary narratives extant, and supplies but few of their defi- 
ciencies, 

Original correspondence, when we have the good fortune to 
get it safely transmitted to us, forms a source of history common 
to all periods, and available for the illustration of a thousand par- 
ticulars either of domestic life or public transactions. In the 
earlier centuries of the middle ages it is frequently our richest 
repertory of information; and for the dark and stormy years 
now under consideration, we happily possess such a collection of 
it as would be ill exchanged even for a tolerable history. Every 
reader is acquainted with the two volumes, published by Fenn, of 
letters written during the reigns of Henry VI., Edward IV., and 
Richard III, The authenticity of these epistles is placed beyond 
a doubt: the rank and position of the parties to the correspond- 
ence are the most favourable for us that could have happened, 
and it certainly would have been impossible to select a period of 
our country’s annals where their aid would be more acceptable. 
Their utility may be readily inferred from a glimpse at the 
references in Turner, Lingard, or Mackintosh. Yet it should be 
remembered, that a letter is not always, nor necessarily, more 
faithful or accurate than a paragraph of history. The writer may 
have as much reason for deceiving his correspondent as the his- 
torian for misleading his reader: nor is a private individual more 
likely to be acquainted with the particulars of any event than the 
chronicler who made it his business to investigate them. The 
same tests of credibility must be applied in both cases. John 
Crane could only ascertain the number slain at St. Alban’s from 
the common report in London; and therefore his letter, though 
written only two days after the battle, may not be infallible 
authority. The greatest attention should be paid to the cireum- 
stances of the two parties, and of each special letter. In the 
Earl of Leicester’s correspondence we have two epistles on the 
same occasion, and addressed to the same person, but one official 
and the other private; one intended to be overlooked by Queen 
Elizabeth, and the other to be secretly perused by Mr. Secre- 
tary Walsyngham. Had the first only been extant, or inserted 
in some history, we might have drawn very inaccurate conclusions 
from it. The Paston Letters are, fortunately, as little liable to 
exception as could well be hoped. 

There succeeded to Fabyan a train of English historians which 
reached throughout the sixteenth century. The names of Rastall, 
Hall, Grafton, Holinshed, Stowe, and Speed are familiar to the 
ears of every one, though a just appreciation of their several 
characters may not be equally universal. But we are afraid to 
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continue so tiresome a subject as the discussion of successive 
annalists, and we therefore now confine ourselves to remarking, 
that our estimate of their value will depend on the persuasion we 
may entertain of their respective advantages. If we imagine (as 
is very possible) that they had access to sources of information 
now lost to us, we must assign considerable weight to their asser- 
tions ; but if we conclude, that for the most part they but copied 
their immediate predecessors or their contemporaries, improving 
perhaps their narrative from such oral traditions as were not yet 
extinct, we shall be inclined to neglect them except for the 
periods at which they were themselves living, or such peculiar 
pieces of intelligence as they take an obvious interest in detail- 
ing. Hall is a person of some consequence in this list, and he 
had the fortune or merit to confine himself within the (compara- 
tively) narrow and practicable limits formed by the rise of the 
house of Lancaster and its absorption in the Tudors. Stowe, too, 
from his preservation of original documents, will be found fre- 
quently cited by even recent historians. We have already seen 
in this paper that he detected one, and another will be mentioned 
presently, for which he is also our creditor. Yet of neither of 
these has he availed himself in his own chronicle. There yet 
remain two writers unmentioned, to whose evidence modern 
authors will be found more or less to appeal, according to the 
taste or judgment of each. These are Philippe de Commines and 
Polydore Vergil. The life of the first is almost exactly mea- 
sured by the duration of these troubles, and so often during the 
eventful drama was the scene shifted to France, that he may 
almost be looked upon as the countryman as well as the contem- 
per of the actors. He did not actually witness the conflicts, 

ut he generally had an opportunity of conversing with some of 
the survivors a few days after the engagement. He could not 
record his observations on the feelings of the English nation, but 
he heard the remarks of others, and was cognizant of all those 
intrigues at his master’s court which accompanied every incident 
of these struggles. An intelligent Englishman, resident in Lon- 
don fifty years ago, in communication with Louis X VIII., and in 
the confidence of Mr. Pitt, would not be bad authority for the his- 
tory of the revolutionary wars. Polydore Vergil is of far less value. 
He wrote his Historia Anglica (commencing from the earliest 
times) at the request of Henry VIII., and about the middle of 
that monarch’s reign. It is probable that he had the opportunity 
of adding to his merit of unusually creditable Latinity the recom- 
mendations of accuracy and research; but if these advantages 
were within his reach, he certainly did not embrace them. Though 
the marriage of Henry of Richmond with Elizabeth of York was 
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presumed to unite the rival houses, and remove all the feelings 
and objects of party spirit, yet in effect it was little else but a 
restoration of the line of Lancaster. The personal feelings of 
Henry VII. were transmitted with little qualification to his 
descendants, and the influence of these hereditary sentiments, 
aided by the now national legends of Richard of Gloucester, the 
last Yorkist monarch, gave as virtual a predominance to Lancas- 
trian spirit as had existed at any time of the previous century. 
The ascertainable bias of almost all the writers of this age is in 
this direction. ‘The reader will now probably be of opinion that 
we have enumerated a list of authorities sufficient to furnish ample 
materials for a history of the times, and will be surprised when 
he turns over in his mind the catalogue of doubtful transactions 
or unexplained events. Perhaps a rough sketch of some of these 
scenes will enable him niore readily to remark the peculiar defi- 
ciencies of our annals; after giving which, we will offer such few 
observations on the subject as may be either of interest or use. 

The narrative may, for our purposes, be divided into four 
periods, in each of which the occurrences may be grouped round 
certain central incidents; and since battles are always the most 
prominent objects in history, as being the issues generally of a long 
series of events, and the cause of a long train of consequences, 
we will take the four engagements of St. Alban’s, Northampton, 
Towton, and Barnet. It would not be easy for an historian of 
these wars to select a judicious period for the commencement of 
his work. He would certainly have to premise the irruption of 
the house of Lancaster, which he could hardly do without enter- 
ing on the singular reign and character of Richard of Bourdeaux. 
Nor could the misfortunes and deficiencies of Henry of Windsor 
be appreciated without a survey of the conquests of Henry of 
Monmouth. Perhaps the beginning and end of the century, 
taken not very arbitrarily, would be the best limits. No such 
infliction, however, on the reader is at present contemplated. 

At the end of May 1445, Margaret of Anjou was crowned 
at Westminster. Her husband had been seated upwards of 
twenty years on the English throne, where his father and grand- 
father had sat before him. The two most powerful men in the 
state were the Duke of Gloucester and Cardinal Beaufort, his 
uncle and great uncle, the former of them the heir-presumptive 
to the crown, and the favourite of the nation. The Marquis 
of Suffolk was chief minister. Richard, Duke of York, was an 
orderly subject and an efficient soldier, to whom the king’s ad- 
visers had entrusted the regency of France. 

At the end of May 1455, Margaret was a fugitive and Henry a 
prisoner ; Gloucester had been murdered, nobody knew how ; and 
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Suffolk executed, nobody knew why. Richard, Duke of York, 
was at the head of a victorious army, England in arms, and 
France lost. Of these facts and dates, we possess authentic 
records and tolerably full particulars; of any satisfactory expla- 
nation of the counsels which in ten years produced such changes, 
we are utterly destitute. 

The steps in the mischief seem to be the removal of the 
Lancastrian chiefs, the alienation of the people by the loss of 
France, and the rise of the old Mortimer family. On the 10th 
of February, 1447, Gloucester arrived at Bury St. Edmunds, to 
be present at the opening of a parliament there summoned ; on 
the 11th, he was arrested for high treason; on the 28th, he was 
found dead in his bed. The peculiar hardship in explaining the 
transactions of those days is, that we do not know what we have 
to explain, nor whether we have any thing to explain at all. 
We have to solve a theorem without a proposition. The 
common law of England most reasonably declares that there can 
be no coroner’s inquest on a murder, without the production of 
the body or its fragmentary representative ; and the jury, to be 
quite sure that they have a real and not an imaginary subject of 
investigation, proceed in a body to view the corpse. But no 
such equitable grace is accorded to the writer of medieval 
history. The mysteries ascend in a graduated scale till they are 
lost in excessive nebulosity. The end of Suffolk is an instance 
of the lowest degree. We are certain he was put to death, 
certain he was put to death violently ; and we are so thankful for 
these two known quantities, that we consider the problem easy 
and the event almost a natural one, though the facts, as they have 
come down to us, can only be paralleled in modern description 
by imagining that Lord Brougham while crossing to Havre, after 
being supplanted in the chancellorship, had his head chopped off 
on the paddle-box of the Grand Turk steamer, and no inquiry 
made about it. The death of Gloucester rises a degree higher 
in the scale of mystery. All we are certain of is, that on the 
night of the 27th of February, he ceased to live. While we are 
collecting the evidence for the murder, and turning it upon 
Beaufort, or Suffolk, or Margaret, or on some person or persons 
unknown, an advocate rises with proof that he died a natural 
death. Dr. Lingard so asserts, relying on the authority of 
Whethamstede, who, as the reader will collect from our previous 
account of him, is certainly important evidence in this case’. 
Perhaps the learned historian thinks this the most effectual 


7 It may be observed, that the same cause is attributed, in almost the same words, © 
to almost all these mysterious deaths. The unfortunate captive is sure to expire from 
sorrow and despair at his miserable circumstances. 
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hypothesis to screen the Cardinal of Winchester; though we 
acknowledge our concurrence in the acquittal of Henry Beaufort, 
and admit that the old churchman of four-score, buried in his 
episcopal palace, and labouring under a painful and mortal 
disease, was not likely so to busy himself against a rival of 
former days, whom within six weeks he followed to the grave. 
In this case then, we are holding a trial for murder, without any 
certification of violence committed; and after determining the 
criminal to the best of our ability, we are liable to be told there 
was never any crime. In the case of Richard II., we get an 
example of a more exalted degree still. We are certain of 
nothing, except that he is not alive now. On the 6th of Oct. 
1399, he was seen openly of men; on the 12th of March, 1400, a 
corpse, purporting to be his, was shown at St. Paul’s, but the 
countenance was displayed only from the eyebrows to the chin; 
and the impression of the multitude was, that it was not the body 
of their sovereign. We may think the motives and the agents 
in this deed so obvious as to set the matter at rest, but the 
people did not ; and it is an instance of the state of public feeling 
at the time, that they could not unhesitatingly believe even in 
such an every-day occurrence as a murder. Edward V. and his 
brother disappear in a similar manner, with this additional 
mystery, that they are not only never seen, or supposed to be 
seen, dead; but that they, or persons supposed to be they, re- 
appear alive. Nor are we better informed now than in times 
past. The latest edition of the latest history contains excursive 
arguments on each of these two questions, and will still be con- 
sidered by many to leave the case as it found it. But it was 
discovered that the excessive secrecy of villainy defeated its own 
objects, and that a murder was profitless if the victim was 
believed still to be alive. pone es. in the case of Henry VI., 
we are relieved from this doubt, for his corpse was so exposed 
that no person could possibly deny his death. It has always 
appeared to us that this careful and anxious notification of the 
fact of his decease, is very strong evidence of the light in which 
the Yorkists regarded it; and naturally suggests an inference 
that they would not be unwilling to hasten what they were so 
glad to welcome and so eager to publish. A circumstance very 
characteristic of the times is, that we have the most minute 
rticulars of all these events of which we know nothing at all. 
ing Richard is carried to Pomfret castle, where, as he held out 
a long while against starvation, Sir Piers Exton and seven 
assistants are sent to dispatch him. The king defends himself 
bravely for twenty minutes, and destroys two of his assailants, 
but Sir Piers gets behind him yy step and beats out his brains 
Ff2 
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with a double-handed battleaxe. When the tomb of this “Stuart 
of the Plantagenets” was opened, some time back, the skull was 
actually examined for a trace of this fatal wound, but in vain. 
Henry the VIth was killed in the Tower, by the Duke of 
Gloucester, who crosses the Thames for that purpose in a small 
boat, at two in the afternoon of Tuesday, the 21st of May, 1471; 
the weapon was a knife, and the wound was in the ribs. But to 
return to the incident which occasioned these remarks: it is clear’ 
that if the queen’s party, or any of the Lancastrians, procured 
the death of the good Duke Humphry, their policy was even as 
foolish as it was wicked, for while so great a favourite was heir- 
presumptive, no interference with the succession was to be 
dreaded. It is evident, though, from many other considerations, 
that at this time no apprehension whatever was entertained of 
any such claims from the house of York. But when Gloucester 
was gone, and the only representatives of John of Gaunt were to 
be found in the Somersets, whose bastardy was little less objec- 
tionable from having been formally legitimated, the thoughts of 
the nation were necessarily turned to some successor, and almost 
as necessarily to York, through the eight years of sterility which 
followed Henry’s marriage. Had the Prince of Wales been born 
in 1446, the face of all affairs might have been changed ; but in 
1453 his birth was of more prejudice than advantage to his 
father’s house, and was little likely to disturb the schemes which 
had been projected on the presumption of its improbability. 

The alienation of the people (to a certain extent) from the 
reigning monarch, admits of very easy explanation. We have 
qualified this sentence, because the Lancastrians never ceased to 
form a very numerous party, as far as there could be said to be any 
political party at all. The loss of France was the fatal blow. There 
was first the personal contrast between Henry and his father, a 
contrast as great as could be well imagined, and one which would 
be terribly influential with a generation which could remember 


Agincourt, and a nation so peculiarly minded in this respect as to 


forgive the errors of King Harry the Eighth for the legendary 
portliness and lusty carriage of that magnificent turkey-cock. 
Then, there was the destruction of all convenient patronage, and 
the utter blockade of the old markets for martial and discon- 
tented spirits, when war was the trade of half the nation. The 
province of Aquitaine alone contained three archbishoprics, 
thirty-four bishoprics, fifteen earldoms, an hundred-and-two 
baronies, and above a thousand great captainships. Let the 
reader imagine what would be the effect, even in our better re- 
gulated community, if the presidency of Bengal were ceded or 
captured next month, and our home circles enlivened by the re- 
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introduction of one bishop, fifty-four chaplains, three hundred 
and eighteen judges, four hundred and seventy collectors, five 
hundred and twenty commissioners, and three thousand six 
hundred officers of native infantry. 

Unfortunately, too, the cession of Maine and Anjou at the 
royal marriage, connected these I®sses in the people’s minds with 
Margaret and her party. The true history of all this is as 
natural as possible. The nation imagined that the conquests they 
had made from a weak enemy, could be kept without expense 
against a strong one. The characters and proceedings of the 
two governments were counterchanged, and the result of course 
was, that recent prizes and ancient conquests were lost together. 
If all the transactions of this period were as intelligible as this, 
we should have little reason to complain. 

Our records and authorities thus inform us very clearly (as far 
as facts go) of the estrangement of the people, of their indefinite 
desire for change, and of their turbulent insurrections (Cade’s 
rising was in 1450). It is natural too, that when they had fixed 
their eyes on some single substantial grievance, such as the loss 
of France, they should refer all others to it, and visit the accu- 
mulated mischiefs on the heads of the supposed authors. And it 
is also reasonable, that when they thought about the succession 
at all, in default of any prince of true Lancastrian blood, they 
should turn their eyes to the family of York. But it is not at 
once so ascertainable what were the original intentions of York 
and his partisans; whether they purposed or not to advance his 
hereditary claim; or whether such claim was forced upon them 
by circumstances, and if so at what period; or with whom rests 
the blame of an appeal to arms. These are the points, for the 
decision of which we want the aid of an historian, and not of an 
annalist, and it is precisely this assistance which we do not 
possess from a contemporary, but which modern historians do 
their best to supply. The Duke of York was at this time at his 
government in Ireland; his name had been connected, perhaps 
maliciously, with Cade’s rebellion, and it seemed advisable to his 
friends that he should return home. Like more than one great 
man, he left his province without waiting for a recall, and 
appeared in London with a retinue or army of four thousand 
men. He had hardly arrived a month, when Somerset returned 
from Normandy, and the two rivals were then both in the field. 
But Somerset had lost Normandy, and York had improved 
Ireland. During the next parliament, the Yorkists could make 
little head against Somerset’s party; but the attack and pillage 
of this latter nobleman’s house gave the customary indication of 


the opinions of the people. This state of things lasted several 
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months ; and our principal authority, besides the records, for these 
and many other unconnected events, is William of Worcester. At 
length, in January 1452, York raised the old Mortimer tenants 
and marched into Kent. The king, at the head of a superior 
body of troops, went out to meet him. The duke made the 
usual professions of loyalty, and the usual demands for the re- 
moval of obnoxious ministers from the king’s person. But b 

the judicious mediation of the spiritual lords, they at lengt 

parted in peace. There was no civil war yet, nor any thing very 
uncommon in the proceedings. The only remarkable point is, 
that Henry informed the duke that his pretended claim to the 
throne was made matter of unseemly boasting amongst his 
followers. Yet York, before retiring, took the oath of fealty to 
Henry on the sacrament in St. Paul’s. Eighteen months 
passed away with no great movement in England ; but in France, 
Guienne also was totally lost, and the famous old Talbot killed. 
In November 1453, the incapacity of the king became a declared 
disease ; subito occidit in infirmitatem capitis, says Wyrcestre, but 
it could not have been very unexpected. York took advantage 
of the opportunity to send Somerset to the Tower; and after a 
long speech in parliament, of his loyalty to King Henry, he got 
himself declared protector, but with merely ordinary powers. At 
Christmas, however, the king recovered. His first acts were to 
liberate Somerset, and terminate the protectorate, but he showed 
no resentment towards York. On the contrary, he exerted him- 
self strenuously to reconcile the rivals, and he appointed the 
20th of June for an award upon their differences, to be 
pronounced by six secular and two spiritual lords. We have 
noted briefly the events of these few years, in order to conduct 
the reader up to the first battle of St. Alban’s, and at the entrance 
to that field he now stands. The circumstances of the engage- 
ment are well known. The 20th of June, which the poor 
king had fixed for the pacification of the rivals, was a day which 
one of them was fated never to reach. York re-assembled the 
ready tenantry of the marches, and proceeded with Norfolk, 
Salisbury, and Warwick, towards London. Henry met him at 
St. Alban’s, and the battle took place. Now, having arrived at 
our first resting-place, let us take as good a view of the state of 
the case at this moment, as we can obtain. In the first place, it 
seems by no means clear that the battle was intended to take 
place at all, and that it was not, like Navarin, the result of 
accident. Considerable parley took place beforehand, and after 
the battle it was averred by the Yorkists, that a final proposal 
had been sent to the king by the duke, which, if it had not been 
maliciously kept back by those about him, must have ended in a 
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treaty of peace. They also asserted, that a fortuitous personal 
affray between Somerset’s men and their messengers, had been 
the commencement of the conflict. One thing is certain, that 
the Yorkists, though victorious, were by no means inclined to 
defend it as a legitimate action, or an affair in a just war. They 
tried to throw all the blame on the Lancastrians, and, in exculpa- 
tion of their several selves, even quarrelled amongst each other. 
It was an untoward event, a mal journey which nobody wished to 
have the credit of. The captured king was treated with every 
mark of outward respect, and the only demand of the triumphant 
nobles in the ensuing parliament, was a full pardon. The oath 
of fealty was again renewed by all. Up to this time, the move- 
ments were all referable to the personal differences between 
Somerset and York; the common-place struggle between two 
lords for the king’s person and the ministerial authority ; like the 
contests between the appellant and the counter-appellant nobles 
in the reign of Richard II. The battle of St. Alban’s was little 
more than the affair of Radcotbridge, as far as any principle was 
involved in it. But there was one fatal distinction between them. 
At Radcotbridge there fell no one of note ; at St. Alban’s, though 
the number of the slain was probably very few, yet amongst them 
lay Somerset, Clifford, and Northumberland, and these bequeathed 
a feud to their families and retainers, which was to live for years, 
Again, towards the Christmas of this year also, were the faculties 
of the unfortunate Henry suspended by disease ; and again was 
York declared protector, with increased privileges. His rival, 
Somerset, was now removed; and as he was certainly a prince 
devoid neither of equity nor moderation, there was hope that the 
battle of St. Alban’s would terminate, as it had commenced, this 
civil bloodshed. The king recovered his senses as speedily as 
before; the protector’s commission was revoked, and in the spring 
of 1456, within twelve months after the battle, the great offices 
of the state were held by the old party, without any avowed 
discontent on the side of York or his friends. So ends the first 
period of these struggles. The Lancastrians are in possession of 
an undisputed throne, and of the powers of government. The 
Yorkists have destroyed their chief enemy, and got an amnest 
for their outbreak. Both sides have reason for being contented. 
But the Yorkists suspected Margaret, and desired present power; 
and the Lancastrians had the blood of their leaders to avenge. 
Both sides had temptations to violence. The details of these 
transactions are given circumstantially in much of Whethamstede’s 
oe and are often recorded very graphically in the Paston 

etters. 

The last period ended, as it commenced, with Henry on the 
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throne and Margaret in power. A double revolution had oc- 
curred in the interval ; the field of St. Alban’s had elevated the 
Yorkists, and the sudden revocation of the protectorate had 
depressed them. The king’s unexpected recovery had answered 
the purpose of a counter-victory. We have now to run rapidly 
through a second period, which will terminate with a very differ- 
ent arrangement of the scene, after the battle of Northampton. 
Here we have uncertainty and confusion at the outset. We 
cannot ascertain how the rupture really began. The queen, for 
good political reasons, had transferred the court from London to 
Coventry, and more than a twelvemonth was passed in apparent 
calm. At length, as it is said, Margaret invited York, Salisbury, 
and Warwick to Coventry, to a hunting party, with the intention 
of putting them all three to death ; but the lords received timely 
information on the road, or in the town, and betook themselves 
with all haste to their fastnesses. The reader will find the story 
thus unhesitatingly told in Hume, and repeated in Mackintosh ; 
but Lingard, a zealous modern Lancastrian, quietly dismisses it 
as resting on no good authority ; and Turner, who supports the 
white rose even in Richard III., speaks without confidence. 
“The queen,” he says, “is charged” with so doing. The inci- 
dent is one of those which we learn solely from the gossip of the 
chroniclers. Fabyan’s account is as follows: ‘wher at 
Coventry) by covene of the quene thei were al thre in greate 
daunger. Howebeit by monishment of their frendes thei escaped.” 
He adds, ‘‘and shortly after were taken near London foure won- 
derfull fishes, whereof one was called Mores maryne, the second a 
sword fishe, and the other two were whales, which after some 
expositoures were prognosticacions of warre and trouble.” 

The question here is simply the credit of these old writers when 
unsupported. Unfortunately the truth of the story in the present 
cease is of considerable importance, for the culpability of one party 
or the other depends on it; and a serious culpability it is. If 
Margaret was really unscrupulous enough to adopt such barba- 
rously decisive measures against her enemies, their recourse to 
arms was but in self-defence. It seems against the credibility of 
the tale that the conflicting parties should so soon afterwards 
meet in London for a reconciliation, which we know that they 
did, at the poor king’s instance*, On our Lady’s day, 1458, 
Somerset and Salisbury, Warwick and Exeter, York and Mar- 
garet, walked arm and arm in this order in solemn procession to 
St. Paul’s. Before the end of the year, civil war was as formally 
declared as after the battle of Edge-hill. 


8 Mackintosh has transposed these two events in order of time, but with no autho- 
rity quoted, and none that we can find. ' The point is not unimportant. 
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We have few details of the interval. In November, a scuffle 
took place at Westminster, between part of Warwick's retinue 
and some of the royal servants. Loss of life ensued: the earl 
chose to consider the affair alarming; and having concerted 
plans with his father and York, started for Calais. And this 
meagre and unsatisfactory history is all the account we have 
of the opening of the War of the Roses. The winter was 
spent in undisguised preparations for open war on both sides. 
From a contemporary letter we learn that writs under the 
privy seal, ‘‘asynyd wyth ye Kyngys howyn hand,” were sent 
in all quarters to raise men, who were to rendezvous at 
Leicester on the 10th of May. It seems strange to us to 
hear that the royal party allowed the insurgents quietly to or- 
ganize their forces without interruption. It was all done as 
deliberately as if the counties of England had been independent 
states. At length, in the autumn, Salisbury having completed 
his arrangements, broke up from Middleham, and after defeating 
(Sept. 23), at Bloreheath, a force which had interposed to cut 
him off, effected his junction with the Duke of York at Ludlow. 
In a few days Warwick joined them with his troops from Calais, 
and the Yorkist army was complete. Margaret and Henry were 
at Worcester with staty thousand men, so serious had affairs now 
become. The good king tried his usual entreaties, and the 
Church her usual mediation; but the Bishop of Salisbury could 
make no peace, and Henry’s promises (or more truly his powers) 
were distrusted. It is worthy of remark, that a rumour of the 
king’s death was industriously spread in the Yorkist camp; and 
so far was the delusion carried that mass was sung for his soul, 
However, a veteran commander, who had been brought over in 
Warwick’s train, refused, when he discovered the facts of the 
case, to fight against his anointed sovereign, and he accordingly 
passed over to the king with all his troops. This decided the day 
without a battle; the Yorkist army dispersed itself in the night, 
the lords retired again to their strongholds, and Henry and Mar- 
garet were still in statu quo ante bellum. A parliament at Coven- 
try, and the attainder of the confederate nobles, shortly followed.. 

Affairs remained in this position six or seven months; but 
in those days an exile was quite sure to reappear on the 
coasts, like the bull in the Georgics, with increased vigour. On 
the 8rd of June, Warwick landed in the Yorkist county of 
Kent, marched to London, and thence to Northampton (July 
10), where the royal troops were entrenched. He defeated them, 
drove the queen and prince into exile, and conducted the king in 
an honourable captivity to the metropolis. There, then, is the 
battle of Northampton. And now let us again take a view of the 
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state of things from this point and at this period. It is clear 
that the fate of parties is reversed, and that the governors of 
the country are changed. But no attack is yet made upon the 
throne. It was a civil war, but not a war of succession. It was 
a contest for the king, not for the crown. The manifestos of the 
Yorkists at Ludlow professed nothing but loyalty. The pro- 
clamations, before Warwick’s arrival in Kent, set forth that the 
fugitive lords desired nothing but an audience to prove their 
innocence before their sovereign. The first act of Warwick, 
when he reached London, on his march to Northampton, was to 
go to the convocation, and there make a gratuitous profession of 
his loyal fidelity to Henry. After the victory, no mark of respect 
was withheld from the captive monarch. But a new aspect was 
soon given to the matter. A parliament was sitting at Westmin- 
ster, to go through the usual process of repealing the acts of the 
last, when York returned from Ireland. He walked into the hall, 
stalked up the house, and there, placing his hand on the throne, 
similis homini sumpturo possessionem sui juris tenuit lam super 
ipsam per moram temporis parvulam. The primate of Canterbury 
asked him to visit the king. His answer is thus given in the chaste 
Latin of Whethamstede: ‘‘ Von memini me nosse aliquem infra 
regnum quin diceret eum citius venire ad me et videre personam meam, 
quam me accedere et visitare suam.” As the session proceeded, a 
most extraordinary scene was enacted. In this age of champion- 
ship and bloodshed, the two most powerful personages in the king- 
dom, a king regnant and a king claimant, pleaded their respective 
suits before the house. On the 16th of October, the duke, ap- 
pearing formally by his counsel, put into the chancellor’s hands 
a memorial of his claim to the crown of England. The lords 
decided that, as every Englishman, whether high or low, had a 
right to be heard, the petition should be read. ‘The king’s ser- 
geants and attorneys were appointed his counsel to defend his 
claim against the duke’s. The extraordinary debate which ensued 
will be found, at more or less length, in all modern historians. 
Hume is singularly partial to York, and has not done that justice 
to the narrative which he was so competent to do; Sir James 
Mackintosh escapes from his detrimental brevity on the occasion 
of such a favourite topic’; Turner and Lingard are, as always, 
minute and circumstantial. The result was the well-known com- 


9 Sir James says, on this occasion, “ It is needless to cite the various narratives of 
the singular scene which followed, as they are described by our ancient historians, who 
seldom thought of searching for the materials of their relation in original and authentic 
documents. We now know with certainty from the Rolls of Parliament,” &c. We 
quote this sentence, as showing one of the chief distinctions between modern historians 
of this century and those of the last. : 
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romise. Henry was confirmed in possession of the crown, and 
its reversion was given to York, to the prejudice of the prince of 
Wales. The duke and his sons swore not to molest the king, 
but to maintain his dignity ; and on the 31st of October, 1460, 
Henry, with his crown of gold on his head, attended by the new 
heir-apparent, rode in state to St. Paul’s. It was just two years 
since the last procession of amity to this old cathedral. With 
these results of the field of Northampton terminates the second 
of our periods. The rhetorical abbot of St. Alban’s still supplies 
us with most opportune information, and the Paston Letters and 
William Wyrcestre give a large portion of the other detail which 
fills up the outline of the public records. 

Had the Prince of Wales fallen in the battle, or had the queen 
been taken, it is perhaps possible that the conflicting parties 
might have acquiesced in this national settlement of the question, 
and permitted their feelings of animosity gradually to expire. 
But Margaret had retired no farther than the borders, and she 
was little inclined to be a party to a contract which deprived her 
son of the throne. With her were another Somerset, another 
Northumberland, and another Clifford. Before the duke had 
time to look round him, he was summoned to quell a slight 
disturbance in the north. The disturbing cause proved to be 
Margaret at the head of twenty thousand northern men. York 
had only five thousand. He descended from a stronghold into 
the open plain at Wakefield, and was of course cut to pieces; he, 
his son, and his army. His head was crowned with paper, and 
placed on the gates of York, within two months after he had 
been declared heir-apparent. But he had left other sons ; and 
his eldest, Edward of March, was collecting troops for his father’s 
aid; Warwick too, as yet the firmest ally of York, was marchin 
northward with strong reinforcements. The queen detach 
Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, against Edward, and advanced 
in person against Warwick, whom she again encountered at 
St. Alban’s, and this time with better fortune. Her victorious 
army drove him from the town. But Edward met Tudor at 
Mortimer’s cross, beat his troops, beheaded his father, effected 
his junction with the broken remains of Warwick's division, and 
presented an unshaken front to Margaret. It was here that the 
fatal mistake occurred, before alluded to. Margaret distrusted 
London. Like many generals, both before and since, she lost 
the advantage of her victory by neglecting to advance after it ; 
she retired northward, and abandoned the metropolis to Edward. 
It was clear, that a city so hostile to Lancaster must be favour- 
able to York. Edward entered it with his troops, and on the 3rd 
of March, 1461, within three weeks after Margaret’s last victory, 
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was declared king of England. But the queen had again only 
retired to the north, and this time a conqueror instead of a 
fugitive. Of all men living Edward was the least likely to neglect 
such an enemy, and he and Warwick forthwith marched to find 
her. On the 29th of March the armies met at Towton; the 
Lancastrians were totally routed, and Edward left unquestionably 
king. We have said but little on the details of these several 
engagements, because even if our space had allowed such digres- 
sion, it would have been inconsistent with our plans. The reader 
will be good enough to remember that we are not writing a his- 
tory of these wars, but merely compressing portions of the nar- 
rative to discourse upon, and reciting the text to save the hearer’s 
memory. But a line may be spared for this terrible field. Pro- 
clamations forbidding quarter were issued before the engagement. 
Like Leipsic, it reached over the night ; but unlike Leipsic, even 
the hours of darkness brought no rest. They fought from four 
o'clock in the afternoon, throughout the whole night, on to noon 
the next day. Like Waterloo, it was fought on a Sunday. And 
the accounts of contemporary writers state, in words very like 
those letters from Mont St. Jean, that for weeks afterwards the 
blood stood in puddles, and stagnated in gutters, and that the 
water of the wells was red. No inaccuracy is more frequent in 
ancient authors than that of numbers, and generally on the side 
of exaggeration. But on this occasion we can form a more cor- 
rect estimate of the carnage by the concurrence of unusually re- 
spectable testimonies ; and perhaps in these times it will give the 
best idea of it, to say that the number of Englishmen slain ex- 
ceeded the sum of those who fell at Vimiero, Talavera, Albuera, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, and Waterloo. This third period, though 
short, is fatally eventful. Not nine months had elapsed since the 
battle of Northampton, and four desperate engagements had 
taken place. Every thing is changed. The history is no longer 
that of Henry VI., but of Edward IV. Up to this period the 
poor king had always been treated with respect and kindness, 
It was worth nobody’s while to hurt him who never hurt a single 
human being. He was carried about like a royal standard, re- 
captured by his queen at St. Alban’s, and preserved at Towton. 
It was now evident that his liberty if not his life was in danger, 
for two kings could not exist at large together ; his kingdom was 
totally lost, and he escaped being a prisoner only by being a fugi- 
tive. He was even attainted; and he, his queen, and his son 
were called traitors. After the battle of Wakefield, the war was 
clearly a war for the crown; and Edward won it as completely 
as William the Conqueror. It is at this period that Warkworth’s 
Chronicle commences and Hearne’s Fragment comes in, and that 
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we get the valuable additional aid of the Continuator of Croy- 
land. 

If it were not for the strange outbreak of Warwick ten years 
hence, we might here almost finish our outline of the Wars of 
the Roses ; but the chroniclers show a year readoptionis Henrici 
Viti, and we must therefore shortly get to it. ‘The convulsive 
struggles of the indefatigable Margaret, though attended with 
some bloodshed, were of little avail. After the last conflict at 
Hexham, Henry wandered for nearly a twelvemonth in the wilds 
of Westmoreland and Lancashire, till he was betrayed and taken. 
On this occasion there was no respect for him. He was treated 
with indignity, and committed to the Tower. By this time 
(June 1465) the Lancastrians had ceased to struggle, and 
Edward had nothing to do but to retain his friends. Unfortu- 
nately he preferred forming a new connection, a connection pro- 
ductive afterwards of nearly as much bloodshed as had gone 
before. We are now again getting into confused and imperfect 
history ; for five years we have fewer decisive events and more 
inexplicable intrigues. Edward marries, and his wife’s family 
form a distinct party, at variance with the old Yorkist nobility. 
Warwick is estranged from his sovereign; and to the account 
of his movements, which the chroniclers afford, it is not easy 
to supply his motives, which they omit. Louis XI. appears 
more distinctly on the field ; Charles the bold takes a part 
too; and Commines is of great value. The struggle, which has 
hitherto been almost purely national, extends itself to the conti- 
nent. Habington says, it was observed that no foreigner fell in 
these bloody wars, which up to Towton field is true ; after- 
wards Margaret did introduce a small band of Frenchmen, and 
money and other aid was obtained by either side from France 
and Burgundy. The history of the years 1469 and 1470 is more 
obscure than ever, even the bare events are uncertain, and their 
relations almost utterly undiscoverable. Against Edward’s wish, 
Clarence marries Warwick’s daughter (July 11, 1469). Just at 
this period an insurrection breaks out in Yorkshire, which, never- 
theless, is checked by Northumberland, now no longer a Percy 
but a Neville. But the rebels mustered again strongly under 
the lords Fitzhugh and Latimer, both Warwick's kinsmen; and 
the new queen’s family was now openly complained of as a griev- 
ance. Warwick and Clarence had by this time crossed from 
Calais to England, and they found Edward at Olney, in desperate 
circumstances. Without the presence of Warwick, the insur- 
gents had destroyed a detachment of the royal troops, and put to 
death two of the queen’s family; the arrival of the earl completed 
the business, and King Edward found himself a state prisoner of 
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Warwick’s at Middleham castle’. There were now in England 
two rival kings, both prisoners ; and the same man had conducted 
Edward to Middleham and Henry to the Tower. ‘To add to the 
confusion, the Lancastrians seized the opportunity of making a 
stir for the captive Henry, and the Yorkists would not fight 
without their captive Edward. So Warwick liberated him, and 
the Lancastrians were checked. But the incidents become still 
more multifarious and intricate. Another insurrection occurs 
(March 1470); Clarence and Warwick are ordered to sa | 
troops to suppress it, but Edward crushes it before their arrival, 
and then discovers that the two nobles are marching against him. 
On the 31st of March he proclaims them traitors. An attempt 
to take Edward prisoner again having failed, they set sail (April 
15) for Calais. So rapid were the incidents of this period, that 
even this bare enumeration of them has occupied a larger para- 
graph than we wished to devote to a catalogue which any one 
may find in any history of England, though not always related in 
the same manner. Hearne’s Fragment here becomes of consi- 
derable value, and Commines a constant authority. ‘There is 
also another fragment of a chronicle, preserved by Stowe and 
kept among the Harleian MSS., which throws much light upon 
an obscure period. The title given by Stowe is, ‘‘ Maner and 
gwidynge of the Earle of Warwick at Aungiers from the xvth 
day of July to the 113th of August, 1470, which day he departed 
from Aungiers’.” Margaret and Warwick were both exiles, and 
both aggrieved by the same man; but it was long before they 
could come to the agreement which their common hardships natu- 
rally suggested. The details of this transaction are well told in 
the MS. last mentioned; and it is only necessary just to state, 
that Warwick returned to England, a Lancastrian, on Sept. 13. 
Edward was in the north. Warwick pushed on to him without 
opposition. A priest rushed hastily to the king, who was in bed, 
with the news that his enemies were upon him, and he had barely 
time to escape falling into their hands. With the mention of 
this circumstance Hearne’s fragment abruptly concludes. Henry 
was now king again, and on the 13th of October he went in pro- 
cession a third time to St. Paul’s. Within seven months afterwards 


1 Hume disbelieves this captivity of Edward, apparently as not very creditable to 
the Yorkist monarch. The respective notes of this writer and Lingard at this point 
may be compared for a fair specimen of their style of argument. 

2 See Original Letters, published by Sir H. Ellis, 2nd Series, I. 132. One of the 
stipulations of the treaty was, that Anne Nevile should marry Prince Edward. But 
Turner argues ingeniously (III. 378, ed. 4to.) that this marriage never went beyond 
the contract, and that Anne was only a widow in Shakespeare’s imagination. He is 
inaccurate, though, in stating that we have no contemporary evidence, for both 
Hearne’s Fragment (p. 304) and Warkworth’s Chronicle (pp. 9 and 19) expressly 
speak of the marriage, and call Anne Prince Edward’s wyf. 
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he was laid out dead in the old cathedral, the scene of his piety 
and his reverses. During the interval it is not. alleged that the 
eople were either ill-governed or ill-pleased; but the banished 
a and nobles of these ages were as sure to return as the poli- 
tical exiles of old Greece. It was on the 14th of March, 1471, 
that Edward disembarked at Ravenspur, the landing-place of 
Henry’s grandfather on a similar expedition. Of the fifty days 
which followed, the Harleian MS. of Fleetwood, before mentioned, 
gives the best and indeed the only account. It is circumstantial 
and sufficient, and leaves our information of this singular enter- 
prise complete. Hume’s narrative is very imperfect for want of 
its aid: but the detail may be found in Turner, and our limits 
will not permit us to do more than allude to this very remarkable 
exploit, by which an exiled monarch in two months reconquered 
a kingdom with an indifferent people, and against a well-prepared 
enemy. It was not like the march from Cannes: no hoards of 
white roses were brought to light on his arrival: nor, on the 
other hand, did any body attack him. It was more like the 
advance of the Pretender to Derby, who, as Gibbon says, 
‘marched into the heart of the kingdom without being joined 
by his friends or opposed by his enemies.” But the result was 
different, and Edward reposed on his reconquered throne for 
twelve years. The war of the Roses can hardly be said to ter- 
minate but with the battle of Bosworth; but whether we put 
Henry VI. or Edward V. in the last scene, the effect is the 
same. ‘The curtain rises on the unexplained murder of one sove- 
reign, and falls on that of another ; a fit overture and appropriate 
Jinale to the scenes that intervene. Let us see now what can be 
said of the obscurity in which the history of these times is en- 
veloped, and what general views can be taken of the motives or 
actions of the various classes of society at such a stirring period. 
It has been said that genealogy furnished the principles of con- 
tention in these bloody wars. It should have been said that it 
occasionally gave a pretext. Of all the useless wars recorded in 
history, not one will be found involving so little principle of any 
kind as these. It is true that the claims of York rested on 
hereditary right, and the claims of Lancaster on parliamentary 
establishment. It is also true that in these titles are involved 
principles of such depth and power, as lives and fortunes may 
well be staked upon. But it is again most incontestably clear, 
that nobles and people in this case cut each other's throats with- 
out caring a groat for either one or the other. The question was 
not even a party question of any decent importance. If Sir 
Robert Peel were to raise the north, and Lord John Russell to 
array against him the men of the midland counties, their conflicts 
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would be intelligible and admirable compared with those we are 
now considering. We know what Lewes and Evesham were 
fought for, and what was at stake at Marston-Moor and Wor- 
cester. But at St. Alban’s and Ludlow, Englishmen cut each 
other’s throats because their landlords hated each other. It 
has been shown already, that no attack on the crown or succes- 
sion was originally intended in these struggles. No question 
therefore of hereditary right could possibly intervene. The dis- 
pute was simply and entirely between two parties, York and 
Somerset, which should have charge of the king, and exert the 
ministerial authority. Moreover it was purely personal. They 
differed on no point except their own interests. As far as 
regarded taxation or representation, peace or war, government or 
misgovernment, they both made the same professions, and the 
nation would have fared precisely the same under either. The 
only reasonable argument they had for fighting was self-defence. 
For political rivals in those days, there was no alternative but 
the Treasury or the Tower. They fought for their heads, and 
unfortunately there fell early in the struggle some who left a debt 
of vengeance behind. This prolonged and exasperated their fury 
and their conflicts, in which at last was conveniently involved a 
question started in the interim, that of the succession. Let the 
reader revert for a minute to the first battle of St. Alban’s. On 
one side is the prime minister with the king’s person and troops ; 
on the other, the prime minister's enemy with his own personal 
friends. The three nobles supporting York, were Salisbury, 
Warwick, and Norfolk. The two first were his wife’s kinsmen, 
the last, the hereditary private enemy of the house of Lancaster. 
Before the battle, they send a memorial to the king, demanding 
not the restitution of the rightful heir to the throne, not the re- 
dress of acknowledged grievances, but the delivery of Somerset into 
their hands. As he falls in battle, they are saved the trouble of 
beheading him; so they merely congratulate the king on the loss 
of such a scoundrel, and apologize for the apparent rudeness of 
their conduct. Even after the battle of Wakefield, when the 
contending nobles were fighting under rival sovereigns, the names 
of Henry and Edward are used only to excuse the open and 
wholesale prosecution of their private quarrels; about the claim- 
ants to the succession they cared little more than did the barons 
of 1150 for Matilda of Anjou, or Stephen of Blois. There is 
altogether a considerable similarity between these two reigns. 
In both, a martial prince fights against a resolute woman; in both, 
their respective supporters perpetually desert them; in both, the 
country is deluged with blood; in both, a compromise is made of 
the two suits for the crown; and had Stephen not died imme- 
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diately after, perhaps the parallel might have been carried 
farther. As early as 1452 three serious conflicts, including the 
siege of a castle, occurred between these turbulent nobles in the 
space of a year. When they had demolished their peculiar 
enemy, or received a fresh insult or provocation, they changed 
sides. Scarcely one nobleman of importance wears the white or 
red rose throughout, or for many months together. Three of the 
battles were lost by the treachery of persons of consideration. 
When Warwick was asked by Margaret at Angiers, why he had 
so fought against her and her’s, he says not a word about the 
hereditary right of York, but replies, that he had been ill used 
and driven to it, “‘and that therein he had not done, but that a 
nobleman outrayed and disperred owghte to have done.” And 
having been now ill used by somebody else, he seeks redress by a 
corresponding change. Even a Somerset passed over to the 
Yorkists, and reverted to his original allegiance only (as we are 
told by a contemporary) because his bribe was not paid. For 
any such feelings as sent Lord Derby to Bolton, or Lord Der- 
wentwater to Tower Hill, we may look in vain. 

It would not be altogether surprising if more sincere attach- 
ments were discoverable in the people, but such does not appear 
to be the case. The only principle for which they fought was 
feudalism. They looked no higher than their immediate lords. 
The accession of a gentleman to the cause was followed by that 
of his tenants. The western people join Somerset and Courte- 
nay, “for that they reputyd these old enheritors of that cuntrie *.” 
The northern people make no opposition to Edward's landing, 
‘‘not havynge any of the Warewyks or Nevell’s blode, whom 
unto they might have restyd, as they had done afore*.” They 
had certain objects of abhorrence, like the butcherly Earl of 
Worcester, and certain personal favourites, like Warwick and 
Clarence; but they followed them quite as readily against 
Edward as against Margaret, and never hesitated to change 
along with their leaders. Clarence’s troops march against 
Edward, and then fraternize without any difficulty. Edward’s 
troops are harangued for five minutes by Lord Montague, and 
forthwith shout, ‘‘a king Harry for ever.” The only persons 


3 Harl. MSS. 4 Ibid. 

5 This man practised barbarities of such enormity on the Lancastrians at South- 
ampton, as were never even devised by Carrier at Nantes. When Warwick and 
Clarence returned in 1470, he was the only man of note put to death; and his execu- 
tion was demanded by the universal clamour of the nation. Yet Hume eulogizes the 
learning and polish of this “accomplished person,” adding only, “it is pretended 
that knowledge had not produced on this nobleman the effect which naturally attends 
it—of humanizing the temper and softening the heart.” There were few more zealous 
Yorkists in 1469 than was Hume in 1761. 
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likely to view the question independently, were the citizens of the 
metropolis; and amongst them a decided preference to the 
Yorkist cause was generally manifested. After Edward’s acces- 
sion to the throne, much of this may no doubt be traced to his 
popular manners, but it was displayed earlier than this, and on 
several occasions. When he made his entry, they saluted him 
king without hesitation, and the mob had previously demolished 
the convoy of provisions on their road to the queen. The fact is, 
that considerable apprehension was entertained of Margaret’s 
ruthless temper, and above all, of that propensity to plunder so 
peculiarly disagreeable to the inhabitants of a wealthy city, which 
her supporters from the north border and from Fauconbrege’s 
mariners had clearly exhibited. There seems no doubt, but that 
on the first overt claim of York to the crown, the general senti- 
ments among the higher classes were in favour of Henry, arising 
partly, it is probable, from respect to the individual ; though the 
violent death of the duke soon enlisted feelings of compassion 
and pity on the side of Edward also. Perhaps upon the whole, 
throughout the country, where any real preference was given to 
either side, it was most frequently to York. And in our obser- 
vations on the facility with which the people were roused to 
arms, we must not forget the disturbed and insurrectionary state 
of the country for some years previous; the tumult attending 
Cade’s revolt, and the agitation produced by the violent deaths of 
Exeter, Gloucester, and Suffolk. And after blows had been once 
exchanged, there arose all the other inducements to war ; thirst 
for revenge, lust for plunder, impatience of quiet, shame of defeat. 
The fighting two battles in any cause, would leave ample reasons 
to any nation for fighting twenty more, 

We have spoken of lords and commons: there remains a third 
body, whose conduct in these struggles is now to be noticed—the 
Church. Modern history has made great strides in the last half 
century. It has recovered facts, arranged events, disclosed fol- 
lies, and dealt justice to the calumniated. But there is one point 
in which its character remains pretty nearly the same—its esti- 
mate of the ancient Church. It is very strange, that in all the 
endless and emulous cravings after novelty no bookseller ever 
suggested, or author undertook, an English history on the prin- 
ciple of supposing that the Church often acted serviceably to 
the country and creditably to herself. It is curious that such a 
work was never composed, if not in sincerity, yet on speculation. 
In default of other motives for fairness towards ecclesiastics, the 
love of paradox ought surely to have prompted it. But the poor 
Church never gets the benefit even of fickleness or fashion. It is 
in vain to look for a chapter, a lecture, or an essay in which she 
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is kindly represented. Mackintosh, Hallam, and Macaulay, on 
this point, advance not one step from the position of Robertson, 
Hume, and Bolingbroke. But of all her judges, Mr. Turner is 
at once the most tenacious and unrelenting. Neither does 
he content himself with a passing sarcasm; for of all modern 
histories of England, his assigns her the greatest share of influ- 
ence, and accords her the most lengthened notice. Excursive 
chapters on the Church and the clergy are periodically interposed, 
and written, as he always writes, with great learning. His theory 
here is briefly this. That the supreme law of the ‘ possessioned 
Church” was always the safety of its emoluments. That it was 
mainly instrumental in setting up the house of Lancaster against 
that of Plantagenet, because the former promised more efficient 
and active exertions against heretics. That therefore the clergy 
always supported the Lancastrian party: but that they were 
ready to desert this, or any other, for whatever offered them 
greater securities or privileges. After the death of Edward IV. 
the clergy about the court show an undeniable attachment to the 
widow and child of their former sovereign, ‘‘ but being actuated,” 
as the historian adds, “greatly by. policy, they were ready to 
adhere to any other scheme of government which should be sub- 
stituted instead.” King Richard celebrates a second coronation 
at York, on which Mr. Turner’s reflection is, that ‘‘ the cere- 
monial religion of that day abounded with these self-misleading 
illusions ;” and the nobles exchange the white for the red rose, 
because “their religion had a ceremonial pliability, which made 
pardon at all times an easy purchase.” This remark may not be 
unfair, but it is certainly imprudent; for if treachery can be 
attributed to nothing but religion, how helpless will the historian 
- left in explaining the conduct of John Churchill, or Michael 

ey. 
The truth is, that in all these transactions the Church scarcely 
interfered at all. It is a fact which strikes us at once in the his- 
tory of these times, for such is not often the case when a country 
is convulsed from north to south. Every school-girl could say on 
which side the Church stood in the great rebellion, or which part 
the priests took in the war of La Vendee. But here we meet no 
such intervention. No priest heads a regiment. No friars exas- 
perate the cottagers. K o sermon is recorded but that of Dr. 
Godard. The only appearance of a bishop or abbot is just before 
and just after a battle: before, to stop, if by any means possible, 
the shedding of blood; after, to give shelter and protection to 
the conquered. Nor is there the slightest partiality visible to the 
sufferers of either party. The sanctuary protects the Lancas- 
trians after Tewkesbury, and the Yorkists after St. Alban’s. 
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Henry’s queen flies to Beaulieu, and Edward’s to Westminster. 
A popular ballad of 1459, still extant, about the reconciliation of 
the rival lords, commemorates as the peace-makers the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Windumter. No doubt 
monks and priests had sometimes their own partialities, like other 
men; and one of the Croyland writers tells us, that party feeling 
penetrated even into chapters and convents. But of any adoption 
of the quarrel by the Church, or any general encouragement to 
either side given by the clergy, as such, there is not the slightest 
evidence. 

It would indeed be strange if there were. If any systematic 
participation in these unprincipled struggles could be proved 
against the Church, her representatives would be open to the 
gravest censure of history. A student might rise from the third 
volume of Mr. Turner with an impression that the security of 
the Church was involved in the success of one of the two parties, 
and that thus in self defence she was called upon to act. No 
conclusion could be more inaccurate. The times had not yet 
come when the Church had any thing to dread from the Sove- 
reign. Richard II. hastened over from Ireland, just before his 
death, to put down the Lollards, and was always a peculiar 
favourite with the bitterest enemies of heresy, the mendicant 
orders. Henry IV. upheld the Church with all his power. 
Henry V. is called a persecutor and a bigot, and was in will 
a crusader. Henry VI. was the St. Louis of England. 
Edward IV. is characterized by a monkish historian, as most 
devoutly Catholic. Henry VII. deferred to his bishops, built a 
chapel for himself with his chancellor for the architect, and 
founded three houses of Observant Friars. There was no more 
dread of authorized heresy in those days, than there is of estab- 
lished socialism at present. ‘The Church had nothing to gain from 
Lancaster, and nothing to fear from York. The prelates of the 
fifteenth century had no more to do with the Wars of the Roses, 
than the chaplain of the Swiftsure with the battle of the Nile, or 
the Bishop of Calcutta with the invasion of Scinde. 

The other points reserved for our consideration were the pecu- 
liar obscurity of this portion of history, and the advances which 
had been made towards removing it. The reader will have re- 
marked where our information was generally deficient. We have 
a very good record of dates. We have also a tolerably clear 
statement of all facts publicly known, excepting in 1470, when 
incidents multiplied so rapidly. What we want is a thoughtful 
narrative, showing the relation of these events to each other, and 
tracing the motives of the actors; and, in cases where any mystery 
hangs about the facts, giving us something more than the gossip 
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of the day. The causes which operated to the disadvantage of 
the Old Chroniclers on these points are several. In the first 
place, there was the difficulty of procuring information; ‘“ all 
things,” as one historian says, “‘ were so covertly demeaned, one 
thing spoken and another meant.” Each party was working its 
own end by any means; what they could not justify, they tried 
to conceal. A knight or squire raises his tenantry, and if unsuc- 
cessful is executed on the spot without further enquiry ; no man 
investigates the objects of his rising, and his followers probably 
never knew them. If a man of greater note offers impediment 
or obstruction, he is removed in the most convenient manner. 
No party in any age or state ever boasted of a murder, We 
know as little of the deaths of Pichegru and Captain Wright, as 
of those of Arthur of Britanny and Thomas of Woodstock. 

In the next place, these writers did not always trouble themselves 
to collect such knowledge even as was accessible. It must be 
remembered, that the majority of them were writing the records 
of their abbey, as well as of the kingdom in general, and their 
private affairs received what they considered a due preponderance 
of attention. The continuator of Croyland remarks, that his 
predecessor omitted or curtailed many circumstances twm sanctew 
religionis, que rerum profanarum ignara esse solet, tum brevitatis 
studio. Whethamstede evidently rejoices to detail the proceedings 
within his own walls, instead of those without. 

They were also liable to the ordinary effects of fear, and wrote 
sometimes under terror. It is impossible not to suspect that the 
Croyland continuator (whom we cite as one of the best of his 
class) knew more about the deaths of Henry VI. and Clarence, 
than he has expressed in his singularly strange and mysterious 
phraseology. ‘They often suffered too from the insidious blights 
of fashion and ambition. Few would be content at the confining 
themselves to their own times. In the early chroniclers we are 
almost sure to find the commencement at Brutus or his friends, 
and nothing less than universal history will satisfy the scribe. One 
man sat down to write the annals of England, under a Plantagenet 
monarch. He started with Adam, and laid the scene in Eden. 
But his life or his courage failed him, and he came to an imma- 
ture termination about the times of Ezra. It may be here 
remarked, that it is hardly certain that we have faithful copies of 
all these authors ; the authenticity of our present Ingulphus is 
strongly suspected, and that the Yorkist and Lancastrian chroni- 
clers were tampered with in the sixteenth century we know from 
a comparison of copies. A glance at Sir H. Ellis’s preface to 
Fabyan, will show how far this was carried. Still it is clear that 
no mutilation could have caused the deficiencies we have just 
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alluded to, nor is it very probable that any researches or dis- 
coveries will satisfactorily supply them. There are numerous 
brief chronicles and extracts remaining, besides those specified in 
these pages; many in the British Museum, many in the Heralds’ 
College. It is also nearly certain that other documents exist 
unknown and unexamined, partly in private collections, but espe- 
cially in college libraries. It is to be hoped that the Antiquarian 
Societies in either University will turn their attention to this 
point. That of Cambridge has already published a short chronicle 
from the library of Gonvile and Caius College, under the judicious 
care of Mr. Smith. But these unconnected, and often contradic- 
tory fragments, are only valuable because we can get no better. 
One decent historian would be worth the whole put together. 
Gibbon rests on Ammianus alone for a considerable period, and 
expresses his regret when compelled to exchange such guid- 
ance for the multifarious but insignificant authorities who follow. 
The disinterment of the Pompeian libraries might have given us 
fifty annalists of the eighth century ab urbe condita, but unless the 
fifth book of Tacitus had been among them, we should have had 
little more real comprehension of the fall of Sejanus. 

It is not, however, to be at once concluded that medizeval 
history has made no advance in the century past, or is likely to 
make any in the century to come. Antiquarian research has 
brought to light many original documents, and recovered and 
illustrated a thousand facts of topography, genealogy, manners, 
and customs. And let no reader undervalue these points. If he 
should be inclined to do so, let him turn to the works of Turner 
and Lingard, and see the admirable ingenuity with which the 
most minute particulars of such investigations have been brought 
to bear on the most important historical events, with a clearness 
carrying conviction along with it, and an effect such as to change 
the traditional character of a king, or the narrative of half a 
reign. It is curious to compare the methods and the productions 
of these two historians with those of Hume. In a very clever 
recent article of a contemporary review, it was observed that 
Hume never entered into the spirit of ancient times. The truth 
is, that such was not his study. He was in no degree solicitous 
about original documents, or untouched authorities. When he 
was writing, there were a set of standard references which he 
duly quoted and consulted for their respective periods, without 
troubling himself much about the authenticity or relative merits 
of any of them. Further search he made none. At the period 
we have been here considering his problem was this; Given Hadl, 
Grafton, Holinshed, and Stowe, to construct out of them a sensi- 
ble modern history, such as may charm the reader by its equable 
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beauty, and edify him by its calm reflections. And in this 
he certainly succeeded, His stock in trade was his sagacity. 
Certain materials were in his hands; these he turned to nearly 
all the advantage of which they were capable. On the facts 
before him he exercised a most acute judgment, and pronounced 
(when no peculiar questions were involved) a most sober deci- 
sion; and he clothed his conclusions and charges in a language 
and style which every reader must be pleased with. But that 
these materials and facts should be increased and multiplied by 
his own eare and toil, was a reflection which never occurred to 
him, or was never heeded. A comparison of the reigns and deaths 
of Richard II. or Henry VI. in Hume and Lingard, or of the 
notes and exvcursus of these writers on any one point, will show in 
five minutes this distinction between them. Something, no doubt, 
must be set down to the account of the times when Hume was 
writing. Rymer had certainly been printed, but the Paston Letters 
were in obscurity. No Camden Society published inedited MSS., 
and the goodly quartos of the Archzeologia had not appeared. 
The Archives of the nation were known to exist, but could hardly 
be called accessible ; no Record commission had printed the result 
of its labours; and Sir Henry Ellis and Sir Harris Nicolas 
had yet to be born and knighted. But though Hume might have 
availed himself of these resources, had they been open to him, he 
would never have increased, and but imperfectly appreciated them. 
His spirit and inclination were in another way, and he was no 
more fitted to be an antiquarian than his arithmetical namesake 
is to be President of the College of Arms and Earl Marshal of 
England. 


Antiquarianism has been pronounced, by high authority, to be 
‘‘an indispensable element in history’.” Unquestionably it is 
so. Yet nothing is more certain, than that histories of steady 
presen and considerable renown have been written without it. 

n one sense, indeed, it is of very modern growth and culture. 
Real antiquarianism, defined as a lively knowledge of the past, 
comprehending the spirit of a period through the details of its 
customs, events, and institutions, may of course be exercised in 
any direction; in Athens and Attica, or at Stonehenge and 
Sarum. There is as much antiquarianism in Arnold’s Thu- 
cydides, or Mitchell’s Aristophanes, as in any cubic foot of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. And there are few generations without 
individual examples of this spirit. But the conventional import 
of the term is a particular and circumstantial knowledge of the 


men, manners, and events of the middle ages, a knowledge in 
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which the writers of the last century could hardly have been other- 
wise than deficient, since they openly treated it with contempt. 
Hume considers it a singular proof of Horace Walpole’s be. 
quence, that he succeeded in attracting attention to so obsolete 
a subject as the reign of Richard III. The judgments of these 
writers have accordingly been liable to reversal, and their mis- 
statements to exposure. Whether the opinions of later genera- 
tions may have gone too far in an opposite direction, is a point 
which we shall not here discuss; but the change of sentiment 
has certainly been for the advantage of medizeval history. One 
remarkable improvement is in the circumstantial detail of the 
narrative. Compare the return of Edward IV., or the reign of 
Edward V., in Turner, with the like portions in Hume, and the 
contrast will be most striking. It is by this method of proceed- 
ing, by entering into the spirit of an age, by living for a while in 
the language of its writers, by handling its relics, by contem- 
plating the monuments of its sciences and its arts, and by con- 
centrating upon one object the numberless rays of light which 
are thus procurable, that the modern historian of the middle 
ages must hope to supply the deficiency of a contemporary 
authority. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


ETC, 


1. Hahn’s Life of Jesus. 2. Fragments of Democritus, edited by Dr. Mullach. 
3. Bandlin’s Life and Times of Pestalozzi. 4. Kohl’s Travels in Ireland. 
5. Umbreit on the Invention of Printing. 6. Abeken’s Historical Statement 
concerning the Bishopric at Jerusalem. 7. Shérer on the State of the Reformed 
Church in France. 8. Thiel’s Sermons preached at Rome. 9. Béhringer’s 
Church of Christ and her Witnesses. 10. Four Documents from Roman Archives 
relative to the Reformation. 11. Wilke’s Rhetoric of the New Testament. 
12. Beck’s Outline of Biblical Psychology. 13. Kirchhofer’s Data for History 
of New Testament Canon. 14. Nork’s Biblical Mythology of Cld and New 
Testaments, 15. Wieseler’s Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
16. Moberly’s Sermons. 17. Allies’ Sermons. 18. Cooper’s Anglican Church, 
the creature and slave of the State. 19. Hook’s Church Dictionary. 20. Wat- 
son’s Sunday Evenings at Home, and Prayer Book a safe Guide. 21. Ten- 
nant’s Sermons preached at Florence. 22. Altars prohibited by the Church of 
England, by Rev. W. Goode. 23. Sermons, by Rev. Messrs. Warter, Wood- 
house, Miller, Marsden, and Hill. 24. Burton’s Lectures on the World before 
the Flood. 25. Browne’s Ordo Seclorum. 26. Rock’s Early Irish Church. 
27. Eylert’s Religious Life and Opinions of Frederick William III. of Prussia. 
28. Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, by Rev. R. C. Trench. 29. Lord 
Mahon’s History of England. 30. Life of St. Stephen, Abbot, &c. 31. Gresley’s 
Anglo-Catholicism. 32. Paget’s Sermons. 33. Bonaventure’s Life of Christ. 
34. Tyler's Worship of the Virgin Mary in the Church of Rome. 35. Marriott’s 
Analecta Christiana. 36. The Gospel before the Age, by Rev. R. Montgomery. 
37. The Book of Symbols. 38. Fosbery’s Hymns and Poems for the Sick. 39. 
Agathonia, The Old Church Clock, and Rodolph the Voyager. 40. Lawson’s 
Episcopal Church of Scotland. 41. Biber’s Standard of Catholicity. 42. Tracts, 
Sermons, &c. 43. Miscellaneous Ecclesiastical Publications, &c. FOREIGN AND 
COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


1.—Das Leben Jesu. Eine pragmatische Geschichtsdarstellung 
con WERNER Haun. Berlin: 1844. 


Tuts is rationalism in its dotage. Mr. W. Hahn is a very 
amiable person, thoroughly convinced that no reliance can be 
placed on the narratives of the four Evangelists ; convinced, at the 
same time, that the person, of whose life they treat, was full of 
infinite love ; and therefore anxious to rescue his memory from all 
the obloquy which the simple-minded writers of his history have 
brought upon his name. Deeply affected by the thought of so 
benevolent a design, Mr. Hahn hastens to the rescue ; and out of 
the few fragments which the criticism of rationalistic writers has 
suffered to escape, he compounds a sentimental biography of 
Jesus, filling up the details Bens his own fertile imagination. 


11.—Democriti Abderite Operum Fragmenta, collegit, recensuit, 
vertit, explicuit, ac de philosophi vita, scriptis, et placitis commen- 
tatus est F. G. A. Muuiacuivs, Puit. Dr. &c. Berlin: 1843. 
Wirn great diligence and critical acumen Dr. Mullach has 
collected all that is known of the celebrated philosopher of 
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Abdera. In his edition of the fragments, he has not only availed 
himself of the labours of Stephen, Orelli, and other collectors 
who preceded him, but has bestowed much care on the re- 
storation of the Ionic idiom, and has added a translation which, 
for the most part, is his own. The fragments are preceded by 
Queestiones Democritee, in two books. The first of these contains 
an account of the life of Democritus, with elaborate disquisitions 
on the date of his birth and death, which Dr. Mullach fixes, the 
former in Olymp. Ixxx. 1, and the latter in Olymp. civ. 4. The 
second book treats of the writings of Democritus, of which 
Dr. Mullach gives a catalogue, arranged xara rerpaXoyiac in the 
manner of Thrasyllos. Of these tetralogies he reckons under the 
head moralia two, physica four, aobvraxra two, mathematica three, 
musica two, technica two, in all fifteen, distributing among them 
the different titles enumerated by Diogenes Laertius. The 
volume closes with an essay on the opinions of Democritus, in 
which Dr. Mullach confines himself entirely to the data contained 
in the fragments. Altogether, the volume forms a valuable addi- 
tion to the stores of classical literature. 


111.—Pestalozzi, seine Zeit, seine Schicksale und sein Werken. 
Eine Schrift fir Freunde der Menschenbildung und Férderer 
einer bessern Zukunft. (The age of Pestalozzi, his history and 
influence.) Vow Dr. T. B. Banptin. Schaffhausen: 1843. 


Tuat Pestalozzi was, with all his faults and with his enor- 
mous deficiencies, more than a mere phenomenon of the age in 
which he lived, will be readily acknowledged by all who have 
made themselves acquainted with his views. His very blemishes 
prove that the man whose reputation and influence in the moral 
and intellectual world survived in spite of them, could have been 
no ordinary man. ‘Throughout his whole life, Pestalozzi never 
succeeded in giving a clear statement of his ideas; his experi- 
ments all terminated in failure, and at last his sun set in a cloud 
so dark that few names would ever again have emerged from it. 
And yet we find that his name is honoured, the benevolence of 
his intentions acknowleged, and the beneficial impulse which he 
has given to education, appreciated. 

Dr. Bandlin’s work contains a memoir of the principal inci- 
dents of Pestalozzi’s life, and a review of his method, and of the 
opinions pronounced concerning it by the more distinguished 
among his contemporaries. The great superiority of Pestalozzi 
over Basedow is clearly demonstrated: the system of the latter 
consisting in the mere process of inculeating external knowledge ; 
whereas the leading idea of Pestalozzi was that of cultivating the 
inner life of his pupil, and assisting and regulating the develop- 
ment of his whole being. If we abstract from all the erroneous 
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and defective notions, through which Pestalozzi endeavoured, in 
vain, to work out this principle which lay at the root of his whole 
view of education, it cannot be denied that he made a great stride 
in advance upon all existing systems, both of intellectual and of 
moral training; nor can it be doubted that the impulse given by 
him will continue to be felt, and to exercise a salutary influence 
upon the science of education, which, as yet, is truly in its 
infancy; long after Pestalozzianism as a school and a system 
shall have sunk into not unmerited oblivion. 


1v.—Reisen in Irland (Travels in Ireland), von J. G. Kou. 
Dresden: 1843. 


Mr. Kont is a celebrated tourist, who has taken a run through 
Ireland, and written a book upon it, for the information of the 
German public. Like all tourists, he puts impressions in the 
place of facts, and pronounces opinions which sometimes are far 
beside the mark, and sometimes happen to be tolerably near it. 
The misery which he witnessed in the West of Ireland, to which 
his attention was principally directed, leads him to speculate on 
its causes and its remedies. Among the latter, he suggests a 
gradual redemption of the soil by its occupiers, so as to give 
them a permanent tenure and an interest in its improvement. 
From the present condition of the population, he anticipates the 
most terrible results, unless great sacrifices on the part of the 
Irish landlords, and great wisdom on the part of the government, 
should interpose to avert the immense social revolution to which 
the present state of Irish affairs seems to him to be tending. 
But, whatever may be Mr. Kohl's impressions of the misgovern- 
ment of Ireland, he has no sympathy whatever with the self- 
constituted redresser of Irish wrongs. His honest German 
heart revolts against the repeal rent speculation, which he plainly 
designates as a disgusting and contemptible imposture. The 
grievance oratory of the great agitator, and the applauding yells 
of his audience, left no favourable impression on the mind of 
Mr. Kohl, who appears to have been present at one of the repeal 
meetings. There is something quaint in Mr. Kohl’s way of 
describing Tom Moore as the poetical, and Father Matthew as 
the ecclesiastical O’Connell: and we are inclined to think that 
there is as much truth as quaintness in this notion. 


v.—Die Erfindung der Buchdruckerkunst.—Kritische Abhandlungen 
zur Orientirung auf dem jetzigen Standpunkte der Forschung, 
(Critical enquiries into the origin of the art of printing,) von 
A. EK. Umsreir. Leipzig: 1842. 


SuRRoUNDED as we are by great practical questions, and im- 
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mersed in controversies respecting them, we can hardly realise 
that leisurely state of mind which permits our German neigh- 
bours to enter with singular zest and energy upon controversies 
of quite another sort. Mr. Umbreit in a series of elaborate 
essays, and in a bitter polemical tone, vindicates the claim of the 
city of Mayence to the paternity of the typographic art, against 
the rival pretensions of Strasburg and Haarlem. He goes to 
work in a most systematic manner, first laying down the prin- 
ciples and the method on which the investigation ought to be 
conducted, and then proceeding to their application. Much 
interesting matter connected with the history of the art of 
printing, and its gradual development, is introduced in the course 
of the enquiry, for which the centenary of the invention of 
typography, lately celebrated in Germany, furnished the occasion. 


vi.—Das evangelische Bisthum in Jerusalem. Geschichtliche 
Darlegung mit Urkunden. (The Evangelie Bishopric at Jeru- 
salem. An Historical Statement accompanied by Documents.) 
Berlin: 1842. 


Tue establishment at Jerusalem of an Anglican bishopric, which 
should comprehend under its pastoral superintendence congrega- 
tions belonging to the German Protestant Churches, has given 
rise to no less cavil and opposition in Germany than in this 
country. To meet the objections against the measure among 
his own countrymen, and to allay their jealousies and suspicions, 
was Dr. Abeken’s object in the publication before us. [minently 
qualified as he is, by his official position, to give an authentic 
account of the views with which the Prussian government entered 
upon the negotiations, which resulted in the Anglo-Hierosolyman 
Kpiscopate, he is no less qualified by his freedom from prejudice 
and his Catholic spirit, to lead his readers to a higher and more 
comprehensive view of the question than is commonly taken either 
here or in Germany. 

It is not our intention in noticing Dr. Abeken’s pages to revive 
the discussion upon the subject of which he treats, and which 
seems to us, after all that has been said upon it, to require the 
evidence of time, rather than argument, in order to bring out 
its real merits. Our object is, to afford our readers an insight 
into the state of thought and feeling of that section of German 
Protestantism which Dr. Abeken represents, and which is of all 
the most favourable to the establishment, if such should ever be 
attained, of intereommunion between our Church and the German 
Protestant Church ; in order that it may be more generally under- 
stood, what we may, and what we may not, expect in regard to 
this matter. 
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The author of the historical statement is not one of those who 
take offence at the expression—‘ the less perfectly constituted of 
the Protestant Churches of Europe ;” on the contrary, he takes 
special pains to disabuse the minds of the German public on this 
point, by explaining that the expression had no reference what- 
ever to doctrine, but only to the constitution of the Church's 
government, and that on this subject it was impossible for the 
Primate of the English Church to hold language other than he 
did. Indeed, he is in all his ideas far removed from a spirit of 
petty contention between the two Churches, as to their compara- 
tive excellencies and defects; he goes deeper into the life of 
religion, and seeks with a single eye the promotion of the king- 
dom of God in his own Church, yet not in her alone, but in her 
in connexion and co-operation, to the utmost extent to which this 
may be practicable, with other Churches, and especially with the 
Church of England. 

He argues with great force and ability, that as there is no true 
way of extending civilization except by means of the Gospel, so 
no Church can truly fulfil her vocation as an evangelic Church, 
a. é. a body which has its root and its life in the Gospel, without 
engaging actively in the work of extending civilization on Chris- 
tian principles ; in other words, that every true Church must be a 
missionary Church. He speaks with deep feeling, and with an 
equally deep insight into human nature, of the evils which must 
arise from an isolated position of national Churches ; and recog- 
nises mutual acknowledgment and intercourse between them, as 
an indispensable condition of their full development and their 
healthful action. He urges the truly Catholic principle, that in 
Christ there cannot be, there ought not to be, any wall of separa- 
tion; and that, therefore, if separation, nay division, have ensued 
by the force of circumstances, it is the duty of all concerned to 
strive towards restoring union and communion. In applying 
these general views to the relative position of the Anglican and 
the German Protestant Churches, he is of opinion, (and we freely 
own that we share this opinion with him,) that while undoubtedly 
Germany may receive from us, we are not above receiving in 
return, a spiritual benefit; and he maintains, that whatever 
enlargement or deepening of the religious life of either Church 
may be, the result of their intercourse and co-operation must be 
the fruit of a conviction brought to maturity within her own 
bosom. He protests against the notion of one Church legislating 
for another, or one Church copying or adopting the constitution 
of another. He does not pronounce, as too many of his country- 
men do with more haste than wisdom, upon the question of 
the Apostolic Succession ; but he leaves his readers to infer, that 
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if the German Church is ever to remedy this alleged defect in her 
constitution, this must be effected by the German Church seeking 
for it on the ground of an enlightened conviction, not by our 
forcing it upon her under pain of excommunication. ‘This is a 
view which assuredly must commend itself to the judgment both 
of wisdom and of charity. If we see sufficient reasons in the 
history of the German Reformation to excuse their departure 
from episcopal government under the pressure of a necessity, 
which cannot certainly be pleaded by some other Presbyterian 
communions, it seems but a consistent extension of that act of 
justice, to allow them time to discover their deficiency, and to 
retrace their steps in whatever way shall appear to them most 
practicable and most expedient. That there are in the German 
Churches at this moment great ‘‘ searchings of heart,” cannot be 
doubted ; the feeling that there is something amiss, something 
wanting, is universal among them ; and it is far from improbable, 
that their dereliction of God’s ordinance in the particular in ques- 
tion, will, in the progress of their inquiry into the causes of their 
present unsatisfactory condition, present itself to their minds. It 
is, therefore, unwise to irritate them by statements calculated 
to create an impression, as if the constitution of our Church was 
intended to be forced upon them, to the extinction of their 
Christian nationality ; it will be far more profitable, both for them 
and for ourselves, that we should make ourselves acquainted with 
all that is excellent among them, and calculated to quicken our 
brotherly love towards them, so that we may be better qualified 
to aid them with our counsel, and to lend them a helping hand, 
whenever and in what way soever they shall afford us the oppor- 
tunity. 


vit.—De [Etat actuel de (Eglise Réformée de France; par 
Epmonp Scuerer, docteur en théologie. Paris: 1844. 


Tuts account of the ‘actual state of the reformed Church of 
France” is the work of a reflecting and ardent mind, whom the 
cold, listless, vacillating congregationalism of that Protestant 
body fails to satisfy. He looks back with admiration and regret 
to its past history, when persecutions and death could not destroy 
its existence, impair its efficiency, or quench its love. He com- 
plains that the protection of the State has done that which per- 
secution could not do—that it has destroyed the very existence of 
a Protestant Church in France. ‘“ We had a Church,” he says, 
‘but now we have only churches; we have sunk down into con- 
gregationalism.” ‘This result he attributes to the legal establish- 
ment of the Protestant worship by Napoleon in the year 1802 ; 
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because the State then took upon itself the appointment of those 
who should act as the religious instructors not of the people only, 
but of the future ministers. And as the State as such has no 
criterion of their religious qualifications, merely external conditions 
of fitness, compatible with the most glaring unfitness on religious 
grounds, are alone regarded in making those appointments. 


“ The consistories,” says Dr. Schérer, “ instead of being composed of 
Christians who have approved themselves to the flock, are formed of 
men of note, or of those who pay the largest amount of taxes. Our 
faculties of theology inculeate promiscuously orthodoxy and rational- 
ism. <A professor may, without being amenable for it, and, to speak 
truly, without violating any engagement, overthrow revealed religion by 
criticism, and natural religion by speculation. The pastors have the 
same latitude. They, and with them the Churches, even the consisto- 
rial Churches, stand in opposition to each other... . The suppression 
of the synod, 2. e. of the organ of ecclesiastic authority, involved, neces- 
sarily, the loss of all union in doctrine, of all control over the instruc- 
tion given. .. . Our Church, deprived at once of its social and its doc- 
trinal character, of its form and of its doctrine, deprived of its distin- 
guishing features as a Christian Church and as a particular Church, has, 
in truth, ceased to exist amongst other religious communities; its name 
remains, but it denotes a lifeless body, a mere phantom, or, if you like, 
a recollection and a hope.” 


The practical working of a Protestant ministry, appointed and 
paid by the State, is explained by the author in the following 
simple statement. 


“The remuneration assigned by the State for the discharge of the 
pastoral office holds out a subsistence which, though humble, is sure. 
The office is a profession, like any other profession. There is a place 
and a salary for any one who spends three years as a member of a the- 
ological faculty, and gets his bachelor’s degree and his consecration certi- 
ficate. In all these preliminaries the faith of the candidate for the sacred 
ministry is not, and, as we have already pointed out, cannot be, taken 
into account. The candidate must, it is true, get himself approved of 
by a church, and put in nomination by a consistory. These churches 
and consistories have it, doubtless, in their power to demand guarantees 
both as to doctrine and as to character ; but as their members are not 
bound in their choice by any united and superior authority, as they are 
bodies constituted upon no particular religious principle, they do not 
themselves afford any guarantee of orthodoxy or piety, with regard to 
their choice or to the nature of the qualifications they may require. 
Every consistory chooses an unbelieving or a believing pastor, according 
as the majority of the consistory itself happens to be unbelieving or 
believing; and in this way error is put on an exact level with truth: 
there is no difference made in this respect: they have both the same 
legal title to the sacred office of the ministry, and offer themselves with 
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a perfect equality of right for the exercise of the pastoral functions... . 
As these functions may, thanks to the salary, be looked upon in the 
light of a temporal profession, it is but natural that the majority of 
pastors should turn out to be worldly men, just as in every other pro- 
fession there is a majority of worldly men. The thing is clear; the 
question is no longer about the reformed Church, about the peculiarities 
of the reformed faith, about our Gallican confession of 1559: no, Chris- 
tianity itself, in its most general features, in its most fundamental veri- 
ties, is at stake. Our Ecclesiastical constitution assails this by taking 
away from the truth what it bestows upon error, by throwing our pul- 
pits and our academies open to heresy, by giving an artificial existence 
to doctrines which left to themselves would find themselves destitute, 
or, at all events, could not have an organised and regular action. Error 
is guaranteed by the very fact, that the purity of the Gospel is no longer 
guaranteed by the exercise of a doctrinal authority ; the indifference of 
the law to all doctrine becomes, in fact, a positive encouragement to 
unbelief.” 

Such is the enormous evil, graphically delineated by Dr. Sché- 
rer; but as to the remedy, he himself confesses that he knows of 


none. 


viit.—Sechzehn Predigten, zu Rom gehalten. (Sixteen Sermons 
reached at Rome.) Von Heinricu Tuiere, V.D.M. evan- 
gelischem Prediger an der K. Preussischen Gesandtschafts-Ka- 
pelle. Mit vorgedruckter Liturgie. (With a Liturgy prefixed.) 
Ziirich : 1843. 


We strongly recommend all such of our readers as are skilled in 
German lore, to procure this unassuming, inexpensive, and, withal, 
delightful little volume, from the perusal of which they will not . 
rise without deep interest and edification. Especially we recom- 
mend it to those whose hearts yearn upon our much-erring bre- 
thren of the German reformation, and who, therefore, search 
with a longing eye for symptoms of a spirit with which we may 
hold fellowship. 

Of such symptoms Mr. Thiele’s little volume is full. There is 
nothing here to remind us of the unecclesiastic, anti-catholie ten- 
dencies of a bare Protestantism; nothing to perplex us with the 
verbose, unevangelic intricacies of an empty Christo-sophism. We 
shall find here the sterling ore of Gospel truth and grace; 
thoughts taken from the depths of Christian life in the heart and 
in the Church, clothed in language of affecting and unaffected 
simplicity. 

The main body of the volume consists of sermons: but Mr. 
Thiele does not think that religion, or the public exercise of it, 
consists in preaching and in hearing sermons. He disclaims this 
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notion, so current in the communion to which he belongs, and, we 
may add, with many among ourselves, in the first page of his 
preface. 


“ Christianity,” he says, “ cannot be perpetuated in a way different 
from its origin. It originated in facts; words followed upon those 
facts, and represented them. Christ’s nativity, his life, his death and 
resurrection, and the outpouring of the Holy Ghost; all these are facts 
which went before, as a living foundation, ere Peter, filled with the 
Spirit, could speak the word which gave to three thousand at once an 
insight into both those facts and their own hearts. Preaching alone 
may, it is true, awaken faith; but it cannot build a church, for the 
Church grows out of facts, and is built up on facts; and therefore at its 
very origin it manifested itself as an organic being, full of a common 
and all-penetrating life. While, therefore, much value is justly attached 
to the treasure of evangelic preaching, and great pains are very pro- 
perly bestowed upon it among ourselves, it is much to be desired that 
we may be brought more duly to appreciate such standing facts as are 
undeniably essential to the building up of Christ’s Church. For with- 
out these the sermon cannot truly be said to edify, nor can faith be pre- 
served from self-delusion. Facts of this kind are, e. g. the assembling 
of the congregation in a certain place for evangelic worship, the cele- 
bration of the sacraments, the sanctification of holy days in general, 
and of the different festivals in particular, together with the observance 
of such customs as belong to them in the life of the Church and of the 
family, and various other forms of a life of grace to which a re-awaken- 
ing sense of Church communion is likely to give birth. Such facts 
more eloquently declare, and more irrefragably prove, the truth of 
Christianity, than the wise and well-set speech of thousands of preach- 


ers. 


Mr. Thiele next proceeds to offer, as he knows with a large 
portion of the German public he will need it, an apology for that 
which to our mind constitutes the very beauty of his, and not of 
his only, but of all really good and effective sermons, viz., that 
they are not general discourses on abstract propositions of Chris- 
tian truth, but addresses suited to the very place, and circum- 
stance, and congregation, and therefore marked throughout with 
a stamp of individuality. From this he goes on to make in 
some sort another apology, for a matter which we, for our part, 
conceive specially entitles him to the thanks of his readers, viz., 
the insertion of the liturgy in use in the chapel of the Prussian 
embassy at Rome. This document, we think with him, is a 
valuable contribution to the store of recent liturgical attempts, 
out of which it is to be hoped that, ere long, a truly Catholic 
German liturgy may arise. 

The ground plan, so to speak, of this liturgic form for the 
morning service on Sundays and Holy days (which is all the 
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volume contains on this subject), at once reminds us of that of 
our own Church, which there is more than one reason for believ- 
ing has been kept in view by its framers. It divides itself into 
three main portions :— 

1. The penitential office, answering to our Morning Prayer ; 

2. The Gospel office, answering to our Communion office as far 
as the Nicene Creed, followed by the sermon ; and, 

3. The altar office, after the sermon. 

In the penitential office” the the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. The 
Lord is in his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence before 
Him,” are peculiarly striking and appropriate. After this exor- 
dium we are surprised to find, instead of penitential confession, 
which so naturally forms the commencement of a sinner’s worship, 
portions of Psalms and other Scriptures, expressive of praise and 
adoration. After these follows what should, in our opinion, have 
preceded them, the proper penitential office, consisting of sen- 
tences, a short exhortation, the confession and the absolution, 
which latter is taken verbatim from our Liturgy. Then follows 
the Lord’s Prayer with suffrages, the 23rd Psalm, to be said or 
sung with other Psalms and Canticles, closing with the Doxology. 
The lessons, the Creed, the collects, and Litany of our service 
are, we regret to see, wholly omitted. 

The second, or ‘‘ Gospel office,” opens with the words, ‘‘ The 
Lord be with you, and with thy spirit ;” immediately after which 
comes the Collect of the day, with the Epistle and Gospel, pre- 
ceded by a “prophetic sentence” by way of introit, and sepa- 
rated by intervening suffrages. Next follows the Apostles’ Creed, 
and then, after the singing of a psalm, the sermon. 

Another psalm is sung between the sermon and the “ altar 
office.” ‘This opens, after a benedictory sentence, with a prayer 
upon the model of our Prayer for the Church Militant, not for- . 
getting the commemoration of the faithful departed. In the 
place of this prayer certain shorter collects may be used. Then 
follows a thanksgiving, the former part of which is similar to the 
prayer which in our Communion office follows after suwrsum corda, 
with proper prefaces for the festivals. After this there is a 
pause for silent devotion, followed by the Lord’s Prayer and the 
benediction. 

We make no apology for this detailed outline of the liturgic 
form before us, which, though it must appear defective in some 
parts to a mind imbued with our more perfect form, is yet suf- 
ficiently akin to it in spirit, to be hailed with satisfaction. 

We have left ourselves no space for even a short analysis 
of Mr. Thiele’s sermons. We must, therefore, content ourselves 
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with pointing out the subjects of those in which we have felt 
most interested. They are:—No. 1. On the spiritual discipline 
connected with the progress of the Ecclesiastical year. No. 2. 
On the Evangelic Unity of the Church. No. 5. On the necessity 
of a positive and fixed foundation for our faith. No. 10. On 
true Charity towards other and erring Communions. No. 12, 
On the blessings of public, as distinguished from private, worship. 
No. 14. On the danger of admitting alien elements and influ- 
ences into religion. On all these subjects Mr. Thiele holds the 
language of a pious and earnest churchman, a Catholic in the 
best and only true sense of the word. 


1x.—Die Kirche Christi und thre Zeugen, oder die Kirchenge- 
schichte in Biographien. (The Church of Christ and her wit- 
nesses, or Church history in biographies.) Durch Friepr. 
Bourincer. Ziirich: 1842. 


Tux object of this work is to familiarize the Christian reader 
generally with the character and state of Christianity in past 
ages, by exhibiting pictures of the Christian life, as it was from 
time to time embodied in the lives of the principal witnesses 
of the Church. The first volume (all that appears to have been 
published) contains sketches of the Fathers of the first three cen- 
turies, and the lives of St. Athanasius, St. Anthony, St. Basil, 
St. Gregory of Nazianzum, and St. Gregory of Nyssa. 

The work is well calculated to do its part to counteract, ac- 
cording to the author’s intention, the mania for metaphysical 
speculation and critical novelty which disgraces the modern theo- 
logical literature of Germany, and to recall the public mind to 
the historical foundations of the Christian faith. 


x.—Vier Documente aus Rimischen Archiven. Hin Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des Protestantismus vor, wihrend, und nach der 
Reformation. (Four documents from Roman Archives. A 
contribution to the history of Protestantism before, during, and 
after the Reformation.) Leipzig: 1843. 


Unner this title an anonymous editor publishes four documents 
from original manuscripts in the Vatican and the Barberini libra- 
ries. The first of them is an original report of the pera, 
of the Inquisition against the Fraticelli, a sect which appeared 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, in the March of Ancona. 
The last consists of a mere list of names of places and — 


connected, apparently, with the persecutions against the Walden- 
ses. ‘The second and third are opinions given about the time of 
Hh 2 
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the Reformation by members of the Roman communion, one an 
Italian bishop, the other a professor of theology at Dillingen in 
Bavaria, on the abuses then existing in the Church, and the 
means of removing them. ‘The object of the editor is simply to 
add to the store of historical documents which bear witness 


against Rome. 


x1.— Die neutestamentliche Rhetorik, (Rhetorick of the New 
Testament, ) ein Seitenstiick zur Grammatik des neutestamentl. 
Sprachidioms, von Cur. Gro. Witkr, Pastor. Dresden: 1843. 


To enable our readers to form a judgment of the tendency of this 
‘** Rhetorick of the New Testament,” it will be sufficient to state, 
that the author censures the ‘tautology and macrology” of St. 
Luke, accuses St. John of “ garrulity, 7. e. the expenditure of 
many words upon a small stock of ideas,” and adduces the Epistle 
to the Ephesians as ‘‘a model of prolixity, tediousness, and tauto- 


logical verbosity.” 


x11.— Umriss der biblischen Seelenlehre. (Outline of biblical 
psychology.) Ein Versuch von Dr. T. Beck, ord. Prof. d. 
Theol. in Tubingen. Stuttgardt: 1843. 


Tuts “outline of the psychology of the Bible” is an attempt to 
establish a theory of the soul on the phraseology of Scripture. 
The internal economy of man’s life is explained by Dr. Beck on 
the hypothesis that the sou/, wd), Yvyxn, holds a middle position 


between the flesh, and the Spirit, 1, mvevpa. The latter is 


pointed out as the determining power; and the seat and centre 
of the soul’s life is laid in the heart, 2, xagdia. While he dis- 


plays much ingenuity and considerable learning, the author has 
not escaped from the danger incident to all such attempts; that 
of making Scripture subservient to a human theory. 


x111.—Quellensammlung zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen 
Canons bis auf Hieronymus, &c. &c. (Collection of data for the 
history of the New Testament Canon, to St. Jerome.) Von 
Jou. Kircunorer, Prof. der Theologie und Diacon am St. 


Johann zu Schaffhausen. Ziirich: 1842. 


Tuts is an interesting volume, both in itself and as an indication 
of a returning taste among the German Protestants for a depart- 
ment of theological investigation, which furnishes the most effec- 
tual weapons against the vain conclusions of rationalism. Fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Lardner and others, Professor Kirch- 
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hofer has collected in this volume the principal evidences for the 
authenticity of the New Testament Scriptures from the writers of 
the first four centuries. He first gives the ancient canons of 
Origen, Eusebius, St. Athanasius, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Epi- 
phanius, and St. Jerome ; those of the councils of Laodicea and 
of Carthage, the canons of the apostolical constitutions, and the 
fragment ascribed by Muratori to the presbyter Cajus: then fol- 
low testimonies to the whole of the books, to the Gospels and 
to the Epistles, both collectively and individually. These are 
complete down to St. Irenzeus: the later ones to St. Jerome are 
given chiefly for the avriAeydéueva. A separate section contains 
the evidences from profane writers and heretics, which are fol- 
lowed by quotations in reference to the apocryphal Gospels. 
Short explanatory notes are added throughout, and the volume 
closes with brief notices of the different authors and their writings. 
Without any pretensions to new discoveries in the field of patris- 
tic criticism, the collection is ably executed, and cannot but 
prove exceedingly useful as a work of reference. 

The principal object of the author has been to show that the 
authenticity of the New Testament Canon is not as questionable 
as some critics would make the historically uninformed believe : 
but in addition to this his main object, he expresses a hope that 
some students of theology may be induced by reading these ex- 
tracts to seek for a further acquaintance with the writings of the 
Fathers. On this subject we cannot forbear re-quoting a passage 
which Professor Kirchhofer quotes from the late Dr. J. G. Miil- 
ler, brother of the celebrated historian. 


“The writings of the Fathers are valuable not merely for the theo- 
logian. Every clergyman who wishes to extend his knowledge, and 
to discharge his office properly, should make himself acquainted at 
least with the more important and useful works of the principal Fathers ; 
not only because there is much instruction, confirmation, and encou- 
ragement immediately to be derived from them, but because by doing 
so we learn to drink into the spirit of those ancient times, cum Chris- 
tiani adhuc recentes erant a Christo; we enlarge our ideas, we shake off 
the narrow prejudice which makes us look upon the opinions current in 
the present decennium, as if they alone were true and worthy of regard ; 
we arrive at those fruitful views of Gospel truth which penetrate beyond 
the letter, and which are applicable to the human heart alike in all 
ages.” 


x1v.— Biblische Mythologie des Alten und Neuen Testamentes, &c. 
(Biblical mythology of the Old and New Testaments.) Von F. 
Norx. Stuttgart: 1843. 


Tux very title of this work is sufficient to warn us of its spirit. 
In two volumes the author has collected together materials from 
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every known system of idolatry and superstition, with a view to 
show that the holy mysteries of the Christian faith are nothing 
more than a mean imitation and repetition of the more ancient 
absurdities of paganism. In boastful insolence and atrocious 
profaneness this disgraceful production surpasses all its predeces- 
sors on the weedy and barren field of rationalism, 


xv.—Chronologische Synopse der vier Evangelien. (Chronological 
Synopsis of the four Gospels.) Hin Beitrag zur Apologie der 
Evangelien und Evangelischen Geschichte vom Standpunkte der 
Voraussetzwngslosigket. Von Karu Lic. und 
Privat Docent in Gottingen. Hamburg: 1843. 


Tuts historical and synoptical arrangement of the narratives of 
the four Gospels is intended by the author to furnish, in oppo- 
sition to the theories of Strauss and other writers of the same 
school, a demonstration of the credibility of the Gospel, on the 

ound of chronological data, and of the harmony which exists 
Siperiee the accounts of the four Evangelists. 


xv1.—The Sayings of the Great Forty Days between the Resurree- 
tion and the Ascension, &c., in five Sermons. By GEORGE 
Moserty, D.C.L. London: Rivingtons. 


TuEseE thoughtful and beautiful discourses collect and explain 
the scattered notices which the four Evangelists have handed 
down to us, of the sayings of our blessed Lord, between his 
resurrection and ascension, during which, as we learn from 
Acts iii., he was seen of his disciples “forty days,” and spoke 
“of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God.” The subjects 
which arise from an examination of these notices are reduced 
by Dr. Moberly to the following heads. 1. Our Lord’s own 
royalty. 2. The Commission of the Apostles. 3. His own 
prpetaal presence. 4. That He should not be touched till after 

is Ascension. 5. The Pastoral commission. 6. Holy Baptism 
and the law of obedience. 7. The Holy Ghost to remit and 
retain sins. 8. The privileges of the baptized. 9. The promise 
of the Holy Ghost.—pp. 18, 19. These subjects are very 
well and reverently treated in the discourses, from which we 
much wish that we could make extracts. On the power of the 
Church to forgive sins, and the defect of discipline, Dr. Moberly 


speaks thus. 
“That we ourselves, in this portion of the Church, have lost a great 


‘portion of this sacred discipline, (i. e. the ancient discipline for peni- 
tents, ) is, alas! too evident, and that the loss is a great and melancholy 
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one, none can doubt who knows what the weight of sin is, how 
grievous and difficult to be borne, the uncertainty of pardon, or what 
must needs be the efficacy of so gracious and express an institution of 
Divine forgiveness when fully used, . . . yet have we still a blessed 
means of Divine grace in the Holy Communion; yet have we still our 
own separate access to the Father in Christ the well-beloved. Still 
we have the joint prayers and general absolutions of our public 
services. Still we have the offer (O that we would think of it more 
readily and use it oftener!) of the benefit of private absolution, 
together with ghostly counsel and advice to the quieting of conscience.” 


—pp. 62, 63. 


Perhaps the mere feeling of the “uncertainty of pardon,” 
could not be entirely removed even by the absolution of the 
Church ; because it would still be possible that the conditions 
have not been fulfilled. It is well to remember, too, that though 
our blessed Lord entrusted to the Apostles and their successors 
the power of remitting sins, there are other ways in which this 
remission is attainable, especially by forgiveness, Matt. vi. 14, and 
by conversion of sinners and the prayers of righteous men, James 
v. 15,16. Altogether, we can safely say that this volume is quite 
worthy of the high reputation of its author. 


xvi1.—Sermons on the Epistle to the Romans, and others. By 
Tuomas &c. Oxford: Parker. 


TuxEst Sermons are of unusual excellence. Mr. Allies is a clear 
and sound reasoner, and we can promise the reader that his inte- 


rest will not flag in wives, Page The doctrine appears to us 
on the whole excellent. Mr. Allies earnestly and successfully 


opposes all tendencies to Antinomian heresy, and proves that 
justifying faith is inseparably connected with obedience to God’s 
commandments. We can safely recommend these discourses to 


the clergy. 


xvitt.—The Anglican Church, the Creature and Slave of the State. 
By the Rev. P. Coorer. London: Dolman. 


Ir the powers of “the Rev. P. Cooper, of the church of the 
Conception, Dublin, Prebendary, &c.,” were at all in proportion 
to his enmity to the Catholic and Apostolic Church in this 
empire, we should not be suffered to exist for another moment. 
The eloquence of his denunciation of “ Puseyite errors” is richly 
exuberant, and by dint of imputing all the doctrines of princes, 
and parliaments, and lawyers, to the English Church, he makes 
out, of course, a very bad case. He thinks it convenient to 
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forget that a case equally bad has been made out against the 
Roman Catholic Church, and would have us suppose that his 
course is as free in foreign countries as he finds it in Ireland 
and England. This is rather too clever; and savours a little of 
Clongowes or Stoneyhurst. 


x1x.— A Church Dictionary. By Water Farqunar Hook, 
D.D. (Fourth Edition.) Rivingtons: London. 


Tue popularity of this work, which has supplied a great deside- 
ratum in our theological literature, renders it needless for us to 
recommend it to all members of the Church. The edition now 
before us has been carefully revised throughout, and contains 
many additional articles; and in every article which we have 
consulted, we have found valuable information and excellent prin- 
ciples. We have noticed an inadvertency (p. 573.) as to the 
extent of the Roman Patriarchate, which it would be well to 
correct in the next edition. 


xx.— The Churchman’s Sunday Eveninas at home. By the Rev. 
ALEXANDER Watson, M.A. Cleaver: London. 

The Prayer Book, a Safe Guide. By the Rev. A. Watson, M.A. 
Cleaver: London. 


WE have perused several numbers of this pious and useful work 
with pleasure and advantage. It consists of a series of short 
lectures, adapted to be read aloud on the evenings of Sundays 
and holydays, and on MA throughout the year. The instruc- 
tion is in each case based on the Lessons, the Epistle and Gospel, 
and Collect of the day, and occasional notes and elucidations of 
an historical character are subjoined. As far as we nave seen, it 
appears to us that these Lectures are well adapted for their 
object. They are sober, practical, interesting, level to the com- 
prehension of all classes, and full of sound principle; and we 
perceive that they are dedicated by “‘permission” to the Bishop 
of Exeter. The especial aim of this work is to promote the 
spirit of devotion in the Church, and it is calculated to cherish 
sentiments of attachment to her. The second work we have 
inserted above, will be useful in settling the minds of those who 
are disturbed by the controversies of the day, and bringing them 
to rely on the safe guidance of the Prayer Book. 
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xxt.—Sermons preached to the British Congregation at Florence. 
By their late Chaplain, the Rev. Rosert Joun TENNANT, 


M.A. London: Fellowes. 


We have here, indeed, as the preface well says, ‘‘ some impress 
of a high and gentle mind, which found a sure resting-place in 
revealed truth.” A lofty and serene philosophy, combined with 
great depth of Christian love, and a very interesting persuasive- 
ness and grace, are amongst the most striking characteristics of 
these discourses. They were admirably adapted to the sort of 
congregation for which they were intended ; and in spirit, and in 
the mode of inculcating truth, they seem to us amongst some of the 
best models that we have seen. Happy would it be for the 
English Church, if her children scattered throughout foreign 
nations, were under the guidance of such able and holy pastors 
and ministers as the lamented, and too early lost author of these 


truly Christian discourses. 


xx11.—Altars prohibited by the Church of England. By Wi.tt1aM 
Goopr, M.A. Hatchards: 


Mr. Goope proves in this Pamphlet, what we presume is univer- 
sally known, that at the Reformation in England, the stone altars 
which had been connected in the popular mind with so great a 
mass of superstition, were removed, and replaced by wooden 
communion-tables ; and he might have added, that this substitu- 
tion was only reverting to the practice of the early Church, and 
of the Oriental Churches at the present day. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that in the present day there are no such popular supersti- 
tions, and that an eucharistic sacrifice and an altar may be 
acknowledged just as much by those who celebrate the eucharist 
from a wooden table, or a form, as by those who use a stone 
structure. Mr. Goode, however, makes it a question of vital 
importance, and presumes to say, that stone altars have been 
erected ‘under the auspices of some popishly inclined rector or 
bishop.” That when erected, they stood ‘‘in direct violation of the 
repeated injunctions of the authorities of our Church” (p. 21). 
That this gives ‘the sanction of our ecclesiastical authorities” to 
‘tan legal approximation to Rome in one of her worst corruptions 
of the Christian faith” (p. 47). We scarcely think it nece 

to draw the attention of our ecclesiastical authorities to suc 
sentiments and language, but at the same time would express our 
conviction, that all rational and sensible persons will believe, that 
the prelates understand what is, and what is not “ ¢i//ega/l;” and 
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that they have not been in the habit of countenancing “ direct 
violations” of the laws of the Church. We lamertt to see such 
an evidence of the revival of the puritanical spirit. 


xxu1.—Plain Practical Sermons. By Joun Woon Warter, 
B.D. 2vols. Rivingtons: London. 

Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. G. W. Woonnovuse, M.A. 
Rivingtons: London. 

Sermons preached principally at Bognor. By the Rev. Evwarp 
Miter, M.A. Rivingtons: London. 

Discourses for the Festivals. By the Revo. J. B. Marsven, M.A. 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co.: London. 

Practical Sermons. By the Rev. G. D. Hitt, Rivingtons: Lon- 
don. 


Mr. Warter’s volumes will, we doubt not, be gratefully received 
by the clergy, and by all who can value sound and wholesome 
doctrine, in perfect harmony with the formularies of the English 
Church. These discourses are rich in matter derived from our 
standard divines; indeed, we have rarely observed so thorough 
a command of the whole range of English literature. Nothing 
seems to have escaped Mr. Warter’s attention. The style occa- 
sionally reminds us of the mingled simplicity and quaintness of 
our elder divines. Mr. Woodhouse’s ‘“ Parochial Sermons” 
appear to be useful and practical. We have been particularly 
pleased with one ‘on the Adoption of the Daily Service,” and 
another, entitled ‘‘ Thoughts of Comfort for the Lonely.” They 
are just what parochial sermons ought to be—plain, instructive, 
and affectionate. Mr. Miller’s volume of “‘ Sermons,” includes 
discourses on public events, societies, schools, festivals, and other 
occasions. They are sound, eloquent, and able, and manfully 
proclaim the claims of the Anglo-Catholic Church. Mr. Mars- 
den’s ‘‘ Discourses for the Festivals” afford an interesting evi- 
dence of increased attention to the ordinances of the Church, 
in quarters where one must wish to see it. Of the complexion 
of Mr. Marsden’s theology, it will be enough, peetieee, to say, 
that he has no difficulty in admitting that all baptized persons 
are regenerate, 7. ¢. ‘‘ that they are pledged by solemn vows 
to the service of the Lord, and share in the evternal bless- 
ings of the Church” (p. 398); but the notion that baptism is 
accompanied by “ receiving of the Holy Ghost,” or that what is 
meant by being “born again,” born of water and the Spirit, 
having ‘‘ passed from death to life,” &c. appears to him untrue, 
because many persons are guilty of sin after baptism, and the 
children of God (the regenerate in his opinion being the elect) 
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do not fall from grace (p. 401). We do not see how Mr. 
Marsden reconciles such views with the baptismal service, which 
distinctly declares that the baptized child has been “ regenerated 
with God’s Holy Spirit,” and “made the child of God by adop- 
tion ;” or, with the sixteenth article, which states that “after 
we have received the Holy Ghost, we may depart from grace 
given, and fall into sin ;” or with his own admission of baptismal 
grace, when those who present the infant are themselves faithful; 
for he will not surely contend, that infants thus baptized cannot 
afterwards fall into sin. This would make salvation a sort of 
hereditary possession. While we are on this subject, we are 
reminded of a little work, by the Rev. T. B. Sandford, M.A., 
“The Doctrine of Regeneration Considered” (Parker: Oxford), 
which satisfactorily disposes of such objections. Mr. Hill’s Ser- 
mons are plain, judicious, and practical. 


xxiv.—Lectures on the World before the Flood. By the Rev. 
Cuas. Burton, LL.D. London: Hamilton and Co. 


In this able volume, a mass of facts and argument connected 
with natural, moral, and intellectual philosophy are brought to 
bear on the early history of the world, and employed in the 
defence of revelation. There can be no doubt that the delivery 
of such a course of lectures at Manchester was of service to the 
cause of truth ; and we are glad to find that they were repeated 
‘at the earnest solicitation of the hearers,” and afterwards pub- 
lished by request. The Church has reason to thank Dr. Burton 
for this very successful effort to meet the enquiring and philo- 
sophical spirit of the day on its own ground, and to enlist it in 
the cause of Christianity, and of the great doctrines of the 
Gospel. We are a little surprised at the weight which he 
seems to attach to Mesmerism, in deigning to admit the facts 
alleged by its advocates. 


xxv.—Ordo Saclorum. A Treatise on the Chronology of the Holy 
Scriptures. By Henry Browne, .A., Principal of the 
Diocesan College, Chichester. London: Parker. 


‘Ir would be quite impossible for us, as yet, to offer any opinion 
on the general merits of the system of Chronology developed in 
this elaborate and learned work. We observe that its author 
supports the Hebrew in preference to the Septuagint Chronology, 
and that he is not favourable to the interpretations of the periods 
of 1260 and 2300 days as equivalent to so many years. We can 
only say further, that the work bears every sigti of research and 
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ability, and that we have no doubt that it will take a high place 
amongst publications on the difficult and important topics of 
which it treats. We hope to return to this subject on some 
future occasion. 


xxv1.—Did the early Church in Ireland acknowledge the Pope's 
Supremacy? By Danter Rock, D.D. London: Dolman. 


Dr. Rocx has taken much pains to prove what no one, we pre- 
sume, of competent information denies,—that the ancient Irish, 
like other nations of the west, highly reverenced the see of Rome, 
as founded by the apostles Peter and Paul, and as having been 
from an early period the first of the Christian Churches in dignity, 
and the most powerful. Up to the eleventh century, however, it 
is plain, even from this tract, that the popes did not exercise 
jurisdiction over the Irish Church. We find no instances of 
appeals from its bishops, no papal ordinations of bishops for Jre- 
land, no legates, vicars, palls, oaths, dispensations, bulls, erection 
of sees or metropoles, excommunications, absolutions, deposals, 
translations, &c. A supremacy which involved no jurisdiction 
would, we suspect, be very little to the taste of the Roman see 
at present. It may be added, that the language of Columbanus 
and of Cummianus, with regard to the Roman see, is that of 
individuals, the latter a partizan of Rome in the Paschal contro- 
versy, agwinst the Irish; the former a resident in France, and 
appealing to the Pope against the formation of French bishops ; 
—and even this last speaks of Rome, in one place, as the boa of 
all the Churches of Hurope, and, in another, reserves the preroga- 
tive of dignity to Jerusalem above Rome, as the see of the resurrec- 
tion. Dr. Rock takes care to avoid mentioning that Columbanus 
also held Pope Vigilius to be a heretic, and wondered that his 
name was noted in the diptych.—See Bossuet. 


xxvit.—The Religious Life and Opinions of Frederick William 
III. King of Prussia. By R. F. Ey.err, Bishop in the United 
Evangelical Church of Prussia. Translated by J. Bircn. 
London: Hatchards. 


We regret that it is not in our power to speak favourably of 
this translation, which is very obscure and ungraceful ; yet, 
amidst its manifold defects, we have perused it with great inte- 
rest. Frederick William was a humble, pious, zealous Chris- 
tian, bent in simple and holy sincerity on the spiritual welfare of 
his people. No one can peruse this work without feeling honour 
and reverence for its illustrious subject ; and it proves that the 
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union of the Lutheran and Calvinistie communion, which he 
effected, did not arise, and could not have arisen, from any poli- 
tical view or latitudinarian tendencies, but from a simple and 
holy wish for union. We recommend this work to all who are 
interested in the state of religion in Germany. We trust that 
many good effects have resulted from his efforts, and wish they 
could have been more fully carried out. 


xxvii1.— Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount. By Ricuarp 
Cuevenix Trencu, London: Parker. 


In this little volume Mr. Chevenix Trench has produced an in- 
structive commentary on our blessed Saviour’s Sermon, by selec- 
tions from all the works of St. Augustine. The Preface contains 
some just remarks on the best mode of availing ourselves of the 
aid of the ancient expositions of Scripture, and a masterly sketch 
of the character of St. Augustine as a commentator. 


xx1x.—The History of England from the Peace of Utrecht. By 
Manon. Vol. 1V. London: Murray. 


Lorp Maunon’s work will supply a desideratum which has long 
been felt,—a really good history of the last 150 years. The 


fourth volume of this important work, which is now before us, is 
written with an ease of style, a command of the subject, and a 
comprehensiveness of view, which evince the possession of high 
qualifications for the great task which the noble author has 
proposed to himself. Lord Mahon avails himself extensively of 
the correspondence and private diaries of the times, which gives 
unusual interest and life to the narrative. 


xxx.— The Life of St. Stephen, Abbot, Founder of the Cistercian 
Order. The Family of St. Richard the Saxon. London: 
Toovey. 


Ir seems, from the ‘‘ Advertisement” prefixed to these volumes, 
that the ‘Series of lives of the English Saints,” announced last 
autumn as about to appear under Mr. Newman’s editorship, has 
_ been *‘ superseded.” A series however we are to have; and Mr. 
Newman, as editor, introduces each volume with a short preface 
of his own. It is therefore of some importance to ascertain the 
views which are inculcated in the portion of this work which has 
been already published. 

The biography of Stephen, abbot of Citeaux, has for its 
ostensible object the recommendation of the monastic system 
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in all its strictness and austerity ; and we are bound in justice 
to say, that it is beautifully and accurately described in this 
volume ; and we doubt not that many persons who cannot ap- 
prove the principle of that system, may yet be edified by the 
sincere and fervent piety of many of its adherents. But this, 
after all, is not the most important feature in the “ Life of St. 
Stephen :” what is more deserving of notice is, the mode in which 
the author throws himself, without any reserve, into the whole 
medieval system of religion in the Latin Church. His reverence 
for the papacy is the same in kind and degree as that of 
St. Bernard, or any other zealous adherent of Rome at the period 
when its claims and its powers were most exalted. As a natural 
consequence, he assumes throughout the truth of every part of 
the Roman Catholic system. Pilgrimages to worship relies— 
the worship of saints, and especially of the Virgin—the selection 
of patron saints—confidence in their prayers—imputation of the 
superabundant merits of one man to another—monastic vows—a 
belief in legendary visions and miracles—the right of parents to 
devote their children to a monastic life—exemption of monas- 
teries from tithe, and from episcopal control by the papal autho- 
rity—these, and such things, are either directly approved, or 
spoken of as matters of course. We select two short pas- 


sages :— 


*‘ The road to Rome was an indication of what the city was itself; 
it was the head of the Catholic Church,” &c. (p. 10.) ‘It was the 
principal treasure-house of Christ’s blessings upon earth, the centre of 
Catholic communion.” (p. 11.) ‘ This was Stephen’s object in going 
to Rome; he thought that his prayers would be most likely to be 
heard if he knelt near that body, the very shadow of which healed the 
sick, and which was often so close to our blessed Lord; and again, at 
the tomb which contained the precious body which gave virtue to 
handkerchiefs,” &c. (p. 11.) It (the white habit) was assumed 
in honour of the spotless purity of St. Mary, the special patroness of 
the Cistercians .. . The Cistercians thought it well that she should pro- 
tect by her prayers their lowly houses...and make them also the 


dwelling place of her Son.” (p. 57.) 


We need not offer any remarks on this: it speaks for itself. 
The Lives of “ St. Richard the Saxon, &c.” do not so openly 
atronize Romish doctrines and practices: the principal feature 
in them is the marvellous credulity of their author, who repro- 
duces a mass of legendary tales without the slightest attempt to 
ascertain the credit due to them. Such tales are stated as 
facts; and then the incredulity of the present age is severely 
commented on; so that, although the editor in his advertisement 
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leaves the reader at liberty to believe as much as he judges to be 
supported by ‘‘ evidence,” the lives themselves leave no such 
freedom, and do not condescend to supply any evidence. 

If miracles are to be obtruded on us without evidence, and if 
it be a matter of piety to believe every legendary tale, it is impos- 
sible to calculate what extent of superstition and error may be 
received. Consistency would require a belief in all the modern 
miracles of Romanism'—the liquefaction of the blood of St. Ja- 
nuarius—the /lying saints and images—the three sculls of the holy 
Baptist, &c. If such tales as the following are to be received, 
(and the editor undertakes its especial patronage,) there can be 
no difficulty in believing the liquefaction of St. Januarius’s blood, 
or indeed any thing else. 


** The most remarkable and lasting miracle attesting the holy Wal- 
burga’s sanctity, to which allusion has already been made, is that 
which reckons her among the saints who are called ‘ Elzophori,’ or 
‘ unguentiferous,’ becoming, almost in a literal sense, olive trees in the 
courts of God. These are they from whose bones a holy oil or dew 
distils. That oil of charity and gentle mercy which graced them while 
alive, and fed in them the flame of universal love in their death, still per- 
meates their bodily remains.” (p. 96.) ‘“ Walburga’s remains were laid 
in an altar-tomb; ‘and from it, year by year, at certain seasons, a 
fontanel distilled, flowing more freely at the time of the blessed sacri- 
fice, which, drop by drop, fell into a silver shell placed to receive 
it.’...1f the oil, when carried away any whither, is handled irre- 
verently, or in any way disrespectfully treated, it evaporates away... 
If the vessel placed to receive it is not placed under directly ... the oil 
refuses to run; nor will it fall into the vial except it be perfectly clean. 
When the state of Aichstadt lay under an interdict the fount ceased.” 


&c. &c. (p. 96.) 


The writer of this passage has certainly made an important 
discovery—that “the oil of charity and mercy” is material! 
Are we to infer that, if taken in proper quantities, it would infal- 
libly produce those Christian graces? This is perhaps a point 
not yet decided. 


xxxt.—Anglo-Catholicism. A short Treatise on the Theory of the 
English Church, §c. By Grestey, M.A.  Lon- 


don: Burns. 


Ir it should be the will of God to bring to an end the dissensions 
prevalent amongst us, and to unite all faithful and devoted mem- 


! Of course such faithful adherents of the see of Rome believe in the truth of all the 
miracles which have been admitted in the modern canonizations of saints. 
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bers of the Anglo-Catholic Church in one undivided effort for the 
promotion of the kingdom of Christ on earth, we verily believe 
that it will be through the prevalence of such a spirit, and 
the inculeation of such principles as those which pervade the 
little work before us. Its author has established claims on the 
respect and regard of all true Churchmen; and we believe that 
few writers of the day have had as much reason to rejoice at the 
amount of good which, through God’s blessing on integrity and 
purity of purpose, they have been enabled to effect. Mr. Gresley 
in this short treatise has clearly and satisfactorily stated the 
position of the Anglo-Catholic Church; tracing its apostolical 
origin, and maintaining its catholicity against all opponents, 
whether Romish or Protestant ; acknowledging the necessity for 
the Reformation, and approving of that great work, but without 
concealing the abuses and faults which may have mingled them- 
selves with it. Mr. Gresley is led, by his faithfulness to the 
English Church, to advocate the removal of all practical defects 
in our ecclesiastical system ; but we can say with truth, that his 
suggestions are offered in a spirit of unfeigned respect and loy- 
alty. We observe that Mr. Gresley distinctly and emphatically 
expresses his disapprobation of the tendencies to Romanism which 
have manifested themselves in some quarters. 


xxx11.— Sermons on Duties of Daily Life. By Francis E. 
Pacret, M.A. Rugeley: Walters. London: Burns. 


We cannot too strongly recommend this volume of sermons 
to those who are desirous of aid and counsel amidst the diffi- 
culties of their spiritual course. They will find in its pages no 
exaggerated or unreal views of Christian life, but a calm, and 
sober, and rational piety, concentrating attention on the great 
practical realities of religion, and leading the mind away from all 
those shadowy and delusive forms of godliness which beset us in 
the present day. Sobermindedness and charity are the especial 
characteristics of these sermons ; and we heartily wish that doc- 
trines as sound, and as ably inculcated, might be heard from 
every pulpit in the land. Mr. Paget’s remarks (pp. 203—205) 
on the duties of Churchmen, at a time when good men run into 
contradictory extremes, and the manner in which he urges a spirit 
of dutiful loyalty to the Church, are excellent in themselves and 
most seasonable. 
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xxx1.—The Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. From 
the Latin of St. Bonaventure. London: Toovey. 


Ir is humbling, indeed awful, to reflect, that the author of this 
‘“‘ Life of Christ,” who discourses with so much reverence and 
affection on all its sacred incidents, and who with so much unction 
and zeal invites his readers to spiritual perfection, was also the 
author of the “‘ Psalter of the Virgin,” and of other devotions in 
which the name of the Virgin is substituted for that of God, and 
the prayers of the Church are perverted from their genuine object 
to the worship of a creature. On this subject we would refer to 
Mr. Tyler’s valuable work ‘‘on the worship of the Blessed Vir- 
in.” Bonaventure, however, was a pious and devoted, though a 
most mistaken man. The system in which he had been edu- 
cated, and the example of Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, will, we 
hope, be accepted as his excuse. The “ Life of Christ” is as 
free from objectionable matter as can be expected ; but we cannot 
think it adapted to be a manual of devotion, because the extent 
to which the introduction of incidents supplementary to the Gos- 
pel history is carried, and the legendary character of some of the 
additions, seem calculated to excite a spirit of doubt and criticism, 
which is unfavourable to the exercise and growth of devotion. 


xxxIv.— The bigeye | of the Blessed Virgin Mary in the Church 


of Rome. By J. Exve vt Trier, B.D. London: Bentley. 


Mr. Tyxer’s volume can not only be recommended as comprising 
a careful and accurate inquiry into the practice of the Church 
of Rome in reference to the worship of the Virgin, but as being 
written in so Christian a tone that it might be advantageously 
put into the hands of Romanists; and we think that it is likely 
to be effective in awakening their minds to a sense of the danger 
of such practices. It is, in short, a powerful and convincing 
book, and we may, therefore, expect that Romanists will not at- 
tempt to answer it, or to invite attention to it in any way. The 
quotations made by Dr. Wiseman from spurious and apocry- 
phal writings, falsely attributed to the Fathers, are examined and 
criticised in this learned work ; and the genuine sense of antiquity 
is satisfactorily cleared, and proved to be opposed to all worship 
of the Virgin. 


xxxv.—Analecta Christiana, in usum Tironwm edidit, &c. C. 
Marniort, J/.A., Coll. Oriel. Socius. Oxonii: J. H. Parker. 


Tuts interesting and judicious selection from the writings of 
the Fathers in the original Greek was undertaken, in the first 
NO. I1,.—JuLY, 1844, 11 
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instance, for the use of schools in New Zealand, and its con- 
nexion with the admirable prelate, who does the work of an evan- 
gelist in that distant land, lends additional interest to a work so 
well deserving of attention on its own account. Mr. Marriott’s 
selection is adapted to general use in schools, and gladly should 
we see it extensively adopted in such places, It comprises 
extracts from all the most interesting parts of the first five 
books of Eusebius, including accounts of the martyrdoms, espe- 
cially at Lyons; epistles of Ignatius, parts of St. Clements 
Pxdagogus; and St. Athanasius’s Discourse against the Gen- 
tiles. It is to be followed by a second part, including selections 
from St. John Chrysostom. 


xxxvi.—The Gospel before the Age: or, Christ with Nicodemus. 
By the Rev. Roserr Monrcomrery. London: Baisler. 


Every believer must agree with the author of this work, that the 
age in which we live, to a vast extent, ‘‘treats the Gospel of 
Christ as if it were behind itself;” and therefore we are bound 
to wish suecess to the efforts of a writer who proclaims, in 
tones of such energy and power, that “the Gospel is defore the 
age;” that it is the only remedy for our intellectual, moral, and 
physical evils. It may be, that the mode in which those evils are 
probed is occasionally rather harsh, and that the language and 
manner of the author do not always commend themselves to a 
pure and refined taste ; but we see so many evidences of sincerity 
in this volume, and feel so much respect for the abilities and 
good intentions of the author, that we shall not dwell on any 
particulars which might create a contrary impression. The con- 
troversies now existing occupy much space in this work, and the 
author believes himself to agree to a great extent with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s views. He proclaims his conviction of the Apostolical 
origin and succession of the Anglo-Catholic Church, and con- 
demns, with much severity, all tendencies to Romanism or to 
Sectarianism. He reproves those who disbelieve in the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration ; and his remarks (pp. 281—-289) on the 
prevalent neglect of parents to inculcate on their children a sense 
of the privileges veil responsibilities attaching to the baptized, 
are good in every point of view. The whole volume is replete 
with interest, and, like Mr. Montgomery’s publications generally, 
abounds in striking thoughts conveyed in highly rhetorical lan- 
guage. We think its usefulness would have been greater if it 
had been submitted to a stricter revision. 
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xxxvit—The Book of Symbols; or, a Series of Essays illustrative 
and explanatory of Ancient Moral Precepts. London : Chapman 


and Hall. 


Wueruer the author of this volume has been successful in dis- 
closing the real meaning of the Pythagorean symbols we do not 
feel very certain; but that he has produced an interesting series 
of essays on philosophical subjects is beyond all doubt. 


xxxviit.—Hymns and Poems for the Sick and Suffering. By the 
Kev. T. V. Fosueny, B.A. London: Rivingtons. 


A SELECTION comprising 224 separate pieces of sacred poetry, 
93 of which are taken from writers who lived prior to the 
18th century, especially Herbert, Spencer, and Vaughan. This 
volume will, we trust, prove consolatory to many a suffering 
spirit. It is introduced by a preface full of Christian sentiment. 


xxx1x.—Agathonia. A Romance. London: Moxon. 


The Old Church Clock, By Ricnarp Parkinson, B.D. 
London: Rivingtons. 


Rodolph the Veyager. ByG.D.L. London: Burns. 


Our younger readers will peruse with interest the first of these 
volumes, the scene of which is laid in Rhodes, in the seventh 
century, and narrates the love and death of a Saracen and a 
Christian—the latter of whom is, we think, with not the best 
taste, actually impaled. We cannot compliment the author on 
his knowledge of Church history. On the whole, however, the 
tale is well told. ‘The Old Church Clock” is a story, deriving 
its chief attraction from the details which it presents of one 
whose name is familiar to the readers of Wordsworth — the 
venerable Robert Walker. “ Rodolph the Voyager,” is an alle- 
gory, designed, we presume, to pourtray the dangers of the soul. 
It is written with ability ; but we really think that there is too 
much disposition to invest religion with a character of romance : 
we doubt how far edification is promoted by tales which have all 
the excitement of a romance or a fairy tale. 


xi.—The Episcopal Church of Scotland, from the Reformation to 
the Revolution. By Joun Parker Lawson, M.A. Edin- 


burgh: Gallie and Bayley ; London: Burns. 


Amonest the pausing evidences of a revival of sound and 
Catholic principles in the present day, is the interest which is so 
112 
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generally felt in the history and condition of those Churches, 
whether in Scotland, America, or elsewhere, with which the 
English Church is united in fraternal communion. The appear- 
ance of Mr. Lawson’s work is another sign of the times ; and we 
feel that he has brought together much valuable and useful in- 
formation on an instructive branch of our ecclesiastical history. 
We wish that he had avoided the term “ Episcopal” in his title- 
page. It is a concession to Presbyterianism, which a sound 
Churchman should not make. 


xt1.—The Standard of Catholicity. By the Rev. G. K. Bizer, 
D.D. Second Edition. Wondon: Rivingtons. 


We are glad to see a second edition of this able and inter- 
esting volume, which is, doubtless, well known to most of our 
readers. We sincerely concur in the hope of the respected 
author, that its republication may contribute towards the restora- 
tion of unity, and to guard Churchmen against the influence of 
ultra Protestant no less than of Romanizing tendencies. 


xLu1.—Tracts, Sermons, &c. 


Tue volume of “ Tracts for the Last Days” (Painter), which has 
been completed, professes to be written by persons of “ different 
sects,” and the object seems to be to make us dissatisfied with 
every existing form of Christianity, and to look to the second 
Advent of our Lord as the only panacea.—Mr. Harnage’s 
** Karly Ordinances of Scripture considered” (Hatchards) is 
heretical : it maintains that wicked men are really devils.—‘“ Na- 
tional Catholicity,” by the Rey. F. B. Gourrier (Rivingtons), is 
an interesting pamphlet on the state and prospects of religion 
in Europe. Popery is in his view crumbling away, and the only 
remedy is to be found in the general adoption of the Catholic 
system under the form of National Churches. The author writes 
with ability and knowledge of his subject.—The Rev. E. C. Kemp 
has published a pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Separation of Church and 
State” (London: Bell), in which the dissenting arguments are 
ably met and overthrown.—The Rev. R. Wickham, M.A. has 
published a pamphlet on the “ Offertory,” adverse to its revival. 
—“ Utilitarianism Unmasked,” by the Rev. J. F. Colls, D.D., 
contains an able exposure of the Utilitarian system advocated by 
Jeremy Bentham and his disciples.—Sermons, by the Hon. and 
Rey. A. P. Perceval, on Fasting, and by the Rev. Dr. Hussey, 
on * Christian Obligations to the Poor,” are well worthy of atten- 
tion.—“ A Lecture on Transubstantiation,” by the Rev. EK. C. 
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Kemp, is able as a controversial pamphlet against Romanism, 
but does not state the Catholic tru uh Macmullen’s “ Exer- 
cises for the degree of B.D.” have been made the subject of much 
comment. We do not wish to enter on this controversy, which 
has, we trust, passed away ; but we must say, that we have been 
unable to find in these exercises any sufficient ground for the 
measures which were adopted towards Mr. Macmullen. 

We have received several interesting publications from the 
United States, amongst which we have to mention a Sermon 
by the Bishop of New Jersey, ‘‘On Ancient Charity.” The 
success which has attended the efforts of this apostolical pre- 
late in his judicious plans of introducing periodical collections 
for Church purposes in the churches of his diocese is cheer- 
ing and remarkable. By the adoption of this plan of sys- 
tematic charity, the funds applicable for the extension of: the 
Church have, in eight years, multiplied elevenfold! - Would that 
we could throw aside all our petty jealousies, and follow the 
same course.—The ‘ Episcopal Address” of this same prelate at 
the Annual Convocation of his diocese, is an edifying example 
of what the episcopal office was in primitive times. We have 
been favoured with a copy of the Bishop of New York’s “ Ad- 
dress to the last Diocesan Convention.” The extent of episco 
duties in America may be collected from the simple statement of 
his annual visitation,—“ my journeyings have been to the extent. 
of more than 4750 miles.” In fact, it appears that the annual 
visitation of a bishop in America frequently occupies from three 
to six months. A Church thus governed cannot fail to prosper 
and increase. We cannot sufficiently express our sympathy with 
the excellent prelate last mentioned, under the opposition which 
he has lately experienced, and which has been met in so catholic 
a spirit in this Address, and in.two Pastoral Letters to the 
clergy and laity of his episcopal charge. We trust that these 
disturbances may be only temporary, and that the fidelity of this 
zealous pastor may be rewarded by general harmony and united 
exertions in behalf of the Catholic Church in America.—The 
“Church Almanac,” published at New York, and replete with 
interesting matter, describes the magnificent church of the Tri- 
nity, now erecting in that.city. The length is nearly 200 feet ; 
the height to the top of the spire nearly 300 feet. 


XLIIIL—MISCELLANEOUS ECCLESIASTICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
PERIODICALS, &¢. 


Mr. Dycer’s publication of “the Book of Common Prayer with 
Plain Tune” (Burns), of which the second part is now before 
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us, will be a valuable help towards the restoration of that grave 
and solemn ecclesiastical music which has existed for more than 
twelve centuries in the Church. We are not prepared to say 
that Gregorian music should be exclusively used in our churches ; 
but we think that it should occupy a prominent place, and that 
figured music should be sparingly used. Mr. Dyce has generally 
adopted the melodies selected by Marbeck from the ancient plain 
song ; and where Marbeck’s work is defective, he has resorted 
to “the use of Sarum,” and other authentic sources of eccle- 
siastical music. While on this subject, we must call attention 
to “‘a complete Communion Service in the key of ©, with the 
lesser third,” composed by Mr. Uvedale Price. This service 
comprises, amongst other things, the Creed, Ter sanctus, and 
Gloria in excelsis, and we think that the composer has imbibed 
the spirit of the best ecclesiastical music. We have perused 
with pleasure Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope’s beautiful and accurate 
translation of the “ Hymns of the Church” (Rivingtons), by St. 
Ambrose, Prudentius, and others, which are adapted in this 
translation, to be chanted to their original melodies. We cannot 
speak so favourably of the translation of ‘‘ The Seven Penitential 
Psalms, in verse,” &c., by M. Montagu (Hatchards), which, 
however literal, is harsh and unpoetical. ‘Church Needlework,” 
by Miss Lambert (Murray), and Mr. Gilbert French’s “ Remarks 
on the minor accessories in the Service of the Church” (Green, 
Leeds), are interesting volumes on the subject of Church deco- 
ration. The latter takes in a wider range of subjects; the former 
is more correct in its views; but neither can be implicitly fol- 
lowed. ‘The study of these subjects is as yet in its infancy. 
We can however recommend both of these works to particular 
attention. We entirely concur in the anxiety expressed by the 
“ Keclesiologist,” of which Nos. XX XI. XXXII. are before us, 
in reference to the proposed alterations in Westminster Abbey. 
We do not attach the least credit to the report that the stalls, 
&e., are to be replaced by the ordinary fittings of a parish church. 
The present Dean of Westminster would assuredly never permit 
such an innovation. The present state of the choir of Westmin- 
ster Abbey must always be retained in essentials, because the 
Coronation service always supposes it. But we cannot see any 
impropriety in placing open sereens between the choir and each 
transept and the nave, and permitting persons to assist at the 
service outside those screens as well as within the choir itself. 
We think that such an arrangement is sanctioned by the practice 
abroad, and it might be deserving of consideration, whether move- 
able benches or chairs might not be placed for the convenience of 
the congregation on Sundays, which might at other times be 
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removed. Possibly it might not be found difficult to protect the 
monuments in the nave. 

“The Keclesiastical Architecture of Great Britain,” by Messrs. 
Bowman and Hadfield (Parker), promises to be an interesting 
and valuable publication. Considering that some of the plates 
are coloured, the price seems to us moderate. Mr. Bell’s “ Com- 
positions from the Liturgy” (Longmans), appear to be rather 
unequal, but some of them are beautiful. Dr. Barrington’s 
“Pocket Chart of Foreign Architecture” (Bell), will be found 
useful to beginners (in the study of architecture). ‘The Parish 
Record,” being some account of the home operations of the 
Church, to be continued quarterly (Rivingtons), is calculated for 
distribution in parishes, and will, we have no doubt, be very 
useful. ‘The Christian Mother's Magazine,” edited by Mrs. 
Milner (Whittaker), appears to be a pleasing little publication, 
conducted however on Dean Milner’s views. We are glad to 
see in the fourth number of the ‘ Classical Museum” (Parker), 
that Ep by Mr. Cornwall Lewis, Sir Edmund Head, Pro- 
fessors Long and Donkin, and other distinguished scholars, adorn 


its pages. 


Foreiqn and Colonial Entelligence, 


ALGERIA. 


Organisation of the Roman Catholic Church.—The erection of 
churches in the different towns of Algeria is proceeding rapidly, and 
extensive orders have been given at Paris for church furniture. 
Twenty-two Trappists sailed from Toulon in March last, to, join 
eighteen brethren of their order who had preceded them. 

Protestant Congregations in Algeria.—In answer to the representa- 
tions made by the Protestants in Algeria, the French government has 
increased, from 1500 to 2000 francs per annum, the stipends of the two 
Protestant Ministers, one of whom, belonging to the reformed confes- 
sion, resides at Oran; the other, a Lutheran, at Dely Ibrahim. 


AMERICA. 


The late Ordination at New York.—The sensation which had been 
produced in the American Church, by the occurrence which took place 
at the ordination of Mr. Carey, has not yet subsided. The Bishops of 
Illinois, Vermont, and Ohio, having publicly expressed their disappro- 
bation of the course pursued by the Bishop of New York, the latter 


addressed to them a formal demand that they should bring him to trial 
before the General Convention, agreeably to the canon in that case 
provided. This they have declined doing, and the Bishop of New 
York has thereupon addressed a pastoral letter to his own diocese, in 
which it appears that he is meeting with general support. Mr. Carey, 
whose ordination to the Diaconate gave rise to all these troubles, has 
since died. 

Church History.—The Rev. Dr. Jarvis is about to publish the 
first volume of a work which he has undertaken under the direction 
of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
accordance with a resolution passed by the two houses of the Conven- 
tion in September, 1838, appointing him ‘“ Historiographer of the 
Church, with a view to his preparing, from the most original sources 
now extant, a faithful Ecclesiastical History, reaching from the Apostles’ 
times to the formation of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States.” 

German Protestant Church in the United States—The King of 
Prussia has presented the sum of 1500 dollars (£225 sterling) to the 
German Protestant Seminary at Mercersburg. The professorship of 
theology in that seminary, which was first offered to Pastor Krummacher, 
and declined by him, has since been accepted by Dr. Philip Schaf, 
of Berlin. The Dresden Association for assisting German Lutheran 
Congregations in North America has sent out Dr. W. Sihler. His 
station will probably be Chicago, in the State of Illinois. 
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Progress of Romanism.—The Roman Catholic Bishop at Natchez is 
erecting a splendid cathedral, 130 feet long, in the Gothic style. Four 
new Roman Catholic sees have been created within the territory of the 
United States: viz., Hartford, in Connecticut; Milvankia, in Wiscon- 
sin; Chicago, in Illinois; and Littlerock, in Arkansas. The Oregon 
territory has been constituted into a vicariate apostolic. 

Died.—At Rome, Sept. 25th, Joseph Rosati, Bishop of St. Louis, in 
the United States, aged 53. He was the founder of the first monastery 
of Lazarists in the New World. 

Irish Romanists at Philadelphia.—The peace of the city of Philadel- 
phia:has been disturbed by a riotous attack of the lower order of Irish 
papists upon a meeting of the Society of Native Americans, whose 
object is to counteract the Romanist influence of Irish emigrants, and 
to maintain the use of the Bible in all the district schools of the States. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Frightful Spiritual Destitution.—It appears from an authentic state- 
ment forwarded to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, that 
in the district of Port Phillip there is.a population of 12,000 souls, one- 
third natives and two-thirds whites, of whom 9000 are wholly destitute 
of all religious ordinances whatever, and the remaining 3000 are visited 
by a minister of religion only occasionally and at long intervals. To 
remedy this frightful destitution, the Church Society of Port Phillip 
proposes, under the sanction of the Bishop of Australia, to establish 
at each of the four central stations appointed by government for the 
use of the Aborigines, a mission, consisting of two missionaries, who 
are in turns to be itinerant, and a schoolmaster. Aid for the accom- 
plishment of this object is most earnestly implored. 


AUSTRIA. 


Protestant Converts from Romanism.—Three Roman Catholic clergy- 
men of Austria have lately abjured Romanism, and joined the Pro- 
testant Church at Breslau. A spirit of opposition to Romanism, and 
especially to Ultra-Montanism, is said to prevail extensively among 
the Roman Catholics in the Austrian dominions, and especially in 
Hungary. Two Romish bishops of the latter country, it is reported, 
have joined the Greek Church, and others are preparing to do the same. 

Infringements of religious toleration.—An imperial decree recently 
published, prohibits in the case of marriages between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, every species of religious solemnity in non-catholic 
places of worship. Another imperial decree enacts, that every Roman 
Catholic who contemplates joining the Protestant Church, is to make a 
full deposition before the civil magistrate, touching his reasons for 
taking such a step; and it is for the magistrate to decide upon their 
sufficiency. 

Seizure of Bibles.— By virtue of a requisition from the Prince Bishop 
of Prague, a translation of the Bible into Bohemian, made from the 
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German version of Luther, has been seized by the police; the book- 
seller, in whose warehouse the seizure took place, had only a few 
copies left, nearly 300 having been sold within a few weeks, 


BELGIUM. 


Consecration of a portable church.—A portable church for the use of 
the Belgian emigrants, who are about to set out for Santo Thomas, in 
Central America, has been constructed at Brussels, and was conse- 
crated on the 22nd of February last, by the Archbishop of Malines. 


CANADA. 


Diocese of Quebec.—This diocese, which consists of a narrow strip 
of land, 600 miles long, on both banks of the St. Lawrence, contains 
an area of 200,000 square miles. The population is estimated at 
650,000, about two-thirds of whom are French Roman Catholics. 
The number of English clergy is sixty. 

Visitation of the Diocese.—The Bishop of Montreal completed his 
third diocesan visitation, in March, 1844. This laborious task was 
accomplished at different intervals, having been commenced in January, 
1848, when the bishop set out on a winter tour, which lasted two 
months and a half’, and during which he visited the districts on both 
shores of the St. Lawrence, between Quebec and Coteau du Lac, 
extending his journey southward and eastward, as far as the Champ- 
lain and Massawippi Lakes, and the Nicolet river. In the month of 
May, the bishop proceeded to the missions up the Ottawa river, and in 
September, down the St. Lawrence, to the district of Gaspé. The 
district south of Quebec was visited in February, and several detached 
missions in March, of the present year. The number of miles travelled 
over, is 3752; there were eight churches consecrated, and seventy 
confirmations held, the number of persons confirmed being all together 
2316. Among these the bishop remarks, there were many adults, and 
persons who had formerly been dissenters. On the whole, the Church 
is decidedly gaining ground, though not as rapidly as she might do, if 
there were a sufficient number of clergy provided. Many of the. 
missionaries have several churches, scattered over a wide extent of 
country, under their charge, and serve them in turns; an arrangement 
by which, while the missionary is exhausted through the fatigue of 
continual travelling, each station obtains the ministrations of the 
Church only perhaps once in a fortnight, sometimes only once a month, 

Evils of Schism in Missionary Labours.—The bishop complains re- 

-peatedly of the evils arising from the preaching of schismatic mission- 
aries. In one place he found that a tract reviling the ordinance of 
confirmation, (printed at Winchester in England,) had been industri- 
ously circulated before his arrival; in another place, he thus describes 


1 The bishop’s journal of this part of the visitation, giving an interesting and often 
painful picture of the state of the Church in that diocese, has recently been published 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
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the effects of religious division. ‘The village of Huntingdon (Beau- 
harnois) may be taken as one among many examples of the deplorable 
effects of schism in a new country. Here, in a spot scarcely reclaimed 
from the woods, is a little collection of houses, a good mill, a tavern or 
two, some few tradesmen, and some commencing indications of busi- 
ness; one good spacious church might contain all the worshippers ; 
one faithful pastor might tend them all; and their resources for the 
support of religion, if combined, might provide for all the decencies of 
worship in a reverent manner, and for the comfort of the minister and 
his family. But here are four Protestant places of worship, altar 
against altar, all ill-appointed, all ill-supported ; discordant preaching is 
going on, and unholy leagues are made of two or three irregular sects 
against the Church.” 

Visitation of the Bishop of Toronto.—The Journal of a Visitation 
held through the western parts of his diocese by the Bishop of Toronto, 
in the summer and autumn of 1842, which has recently been published 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, gives a most interest- 
ing account of the state of that diocese generally, and especially of its 
Indian missions. The number of persons confirmed by the Bishop 
during his progress was 756; of which 156 were Indians. One of 
these was the great Chippawa Chief Cunatuny, who received baptism 
at the hands of the Bishop previously to his confirmation. ‘‘ His 
admission into the Church,” says the Journal, “by the Sacrament of 
Baptism, and his public profession of the faith in coming forward for 
confirmation, had been with him for years matter of deep and solemn 
consideration.” 

The principal Indian Missionary Stations visited by the Bishop were 
those on Manatoulin Island, and those of the Mohawk and Tuscorora 
Indians. In the account of his visit to Manatoulin Island, the Bishop 
says,—‘* Mr. O’Meara read the greater part of the Church Service, 
which has been translated into the Ojibaway language. I then ad- 
dressed the congregation, through my interpreter, and proceeded to the 
Confirmation, which I caused to be explained, sentence by sentence; 
this being done, slowly and deliberately, so that all could understand, 
I administered the rite of Confirmation to forty-four Indians and five 
whites. The Confirmation service being concluded, I again addressed 
them at some length, through my interpreter, upon the great responsi- 
bility which they had undertaken ; and this being finished, we pro- 
ceeded with the Holy Communion. The service, from the necessity 
of an interpreter, was long; but it was solemn and interesting; and no 
person of a right mind could have witnessed it, and heard the plaintive 
and beautiful singing of the sons and daughters of the forest, without 
being deeply affected. I confess that I was nearly overcome by the 
bright promise of this day’s service, and I felt, with becoming grati- 
tude to God, that the miserable condition of the long-neglected Indians 
of this country would now be ameliorated through the medium of our 
Holy Catholic Church.” 

Evils of Schism in Missionary Labours.--The following cireum- 
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stance, which occurred on the Bishop’s visit to the Tuscorora tribe, 
throws light upon the mischief done by schismatic missionary Jabours : 
—‘ The services being ended, the chiefs requested a council ; they 
mentioned some religious differences which had arisen among them, 
and given them much pain, differences which had originated with some 
Indians who had recently come from the United States, and who, it 
appears, had embraced the opinions of the Baptists. Before the arrival 
of these men, they had been at unity among themselves ; but, since 
their coming, some of their friends had been deluded, and induced to 
forsake the Church; and they entreated my advice as to the course 
which they, the great majority of the chiefs, who still adhered to the 
Church, ought to pursue.” This advice the Bishop gave them; and 
it is pleasing to find that he himself had every reason to be satisfied 
with the manner in which they received it. ‘* The Indian chiefs,” he 
says, ‘evinced great shrewdness in the course of this conference, as 
well as much quickness of apprehension, in regard to the superior 
excellences of the Church in her doctrines and government; and there 
is little doubt that this partial schism will soon be at an end, and that 
its present existence may even conduce to the firmer establishment of 
apostolic order and discipline among the people.” 

New Churches.—During this visitation, the Bishop consecrated three 
new churches,—at Penetanguishine, at Adelaide, and at Hamilton. 

Mission to the Walpole Indians.—A new mission was opened among 
the Indians at Walpole Island in November last, by one of the mis- 
sionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. An offer 
being made on that occasion to the head chief, to pay him rent for his 
house, for the use of the missionary, until a mission-house could be 
erected, his reply was: ‘I want no rent; but I want the minister to 
be near me, and to teach me what is the good way.” 

Church Society of Toronto——An interesting pamphlet, setting forth 
the constitution and objects of this society, has lately been received at 
the office of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. It con- 
tains, 1. the Constitution; 2. the Correspondence between the Lord 
Bishop of Toronto and the Hon. Mr. Chief Justice Robinson ; 3. the 
Report of the Speeches at the Meeting held on the 28th of April, 1842; 
4. the Lord Bishop’s Pastoral Letter. In the latter, the Bishop thus 
expresses himself, as to the necessity of local efforts for the support of 
the Church : ‘‘ The time has arrived when we ought to do something for 
ourselves. Our fellow-subjects at home are still willing to encourage 
us, still ready to give us an ample share of their benevolence ; but they 
begin to look for the fruits of what they have already done ; and, as they 
have assisted us so long, they think that we ought now to begin to 
assist one another. And it is to induce you to meet their just expecta- 
tions that I now address you ; for with willing hearts you can do much 
towards supplying our spiritual destitution.” On the manner in which 
this is to be brought about, the Bishop says: ‘‘ We may consider our- 
selves in the primitive times, when the Bishop sent out his mission- 
aries from the cathedral, or principal church, and left it to the various 
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districts or settlements to say whether they were disposed to have a 
resident pastor or not. Ifthe inhabitants of any such district or settle- 
ment said, ‘ Here is a house to live in, a glebe to furnish provisions, 
and an endowment to rent for the supply of other necessaries ; abide with 
us, and be faithful not only to us but to your Bishop, and to his Master, 
and your Master,’—a parish became established. In this way arose 
the parochial system in Great Britain, and over the whole continent of 
Europe; and thus must it arise in this diocese.” 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Church Accommodation.—The number of members of the Church of 
England at Cape Town amounts to about 2500, scattered over a space 
of more than four miles. For these there is at present but one church ; 
but it is proposed to erect a second, capable of holding 500 persons, at 
an estimated expense of 3000/, 


CHINA. 


Anglican Mission at Hong Kong. — The Rev. Vincent Staunton 
arrived at Hong Kong on the 2nd of December last, and commenced 
his labours on the following Sunday. It is contemplated to build a 
handsome church, on an extensive scale, for the use of the mission. 

German Protestant Mission.—A letter, received at Berlin from the 
Chinese missionary, Guitzlaff, dated Tinghai, Isle of Chusan, January 
8th, 1843, gives the most favourable account of the effect which the 
late war and pacification with England has had upon the character of 
the Chinese. The freedom of intercourse which has been brought 
about, leads him to anticipate the happiest results for the propagation 
of the Gospel in that vast empire. Mr. Giitzlaff was busy erecting 
schools in the island. He was on the point of publishing a revised 
edition of his Chinese version of the New Testament, which he intends 
following up by a translation of the Old Testament. 


FRANCE, 


The Education Question.—The question which has brought the 
Church and the State, as represented by the University, into open 
conflict, continues to occupy public attention, and assumes a more and 
more serious aspect. The “ projet de loi” of Mr. Villemain is the 
subject of hot debates in the Chamber of Peers. Pamphlets and 
newspaper articles add to the flood of words poured forth in the 
senate, The government institute legal proceedings against authors, 
editors, printers, and publishers, sometimes with and sometimes with- 
out success; and address reprimands and menacing circulars to the 
dignitaries of the Church. The bishops send in protests upon protests 
to the office of the “ Ministre des Cultes,” and issue pastoral letters on 
the subject to the inferior clergy and to the laity of their dioceses, from 
whom petitions begin to crowd in upon the Chambers; nay, the Arch- 
bishop of Auch has invited his clergy to offer up prayers for the pro- 
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tection of the Church against the invasion of her rights. On the occasion 
of the king’s féte, the conflict broke out personally between the heads 
of the Church and the State. The archbishop of Paris, in his address to 
the king, adopted for himself and his clergy the saying of St. Bernard, 
** Non veniat anima in consilium eorum qui dicunt vel Imperio pacem et 
libertatem Ecclesiarum, vel Ecclesiis prosperitatem et exaltationem Im- 
peru nociluram.” The whole address being somewhat in the tone of a 
lecture, the king replied, it is said under evident excitement, that 
“considering the proofs he had given of his attachment to religious 
freedom, and his respect for the Church, he might perhaps have been 
spared the admonition he had just heard.” 

Protestant Freedom of Worship.—The Minister of Justice has ad- 
dressed a circular to the prefects of the departments, enjoining them to 
give full effect to the provisions of the law, by which Protestants are 
permitted, in places where they are not sufficiently numerous to consti- 
tute themselves into a church, to hold assemblies for common worship 
under certain regulations. 

The Working Classes at Paris.—Great efforts are being made by 
the clergy at Paris to collect the working classes in their churches. 
Services and sermons were provided specially for them during Lent as 
early as six in the morning; and on Easter-Day the Archbishop of 
Paris administered the Holy Communion to a numerous association of 
working men, enrolled under the title “‘ Zuvre de St. Frangois Xavier,” 
at seven o'clock in the morning, in the church of St. Margaret, the 
nave of which was crowded on the occasion. 

The Propaganda.—-The revenues of the French society for the pro- 
pagation of the faith amounted, in 1842, to the sum of 3,233,480 
francs (about 130,000/, sterling), made up chiefly of weekly contribu- 
tions of less than one penny each. From this fund 40,000 francs are 
sent annually into the French cantons of Switzerland for the promotion 
of Roman Catholic objects. 

Conversion of Mahommedans.—Two Mahommedan converts, one a 
kinsman of the prophet, received Christian baptism and confirmation in 
the cathedral of Marseilles on Easter Eve last. 

Died. — January 1, Gustavus Maximilian Justus, Prince De Croi, 
Archbishop of Rouen, and Great Almoner of France, aged 70. 

False Wonders of Relic Worship.—¥or some time past the village of 
Argenteuil, in the vicinity of Paris, has become a place of pilgrimage, 
in consequence of a distinguished relic shown in the church, which is no 
less than the seamless coat of Christ, on which the soldiers cast lots. 
This precious relic, says the legend, was presented by the Empress 
Irene, in the year 800, to Charlemagne, and deposited by him in the 
Benedictine monastery of Argenteuil, from which it was transferred to 
the church at the time of the revolution. Numberless devotees come to 
pay their worship to the ‘‘ Sainte Tunique;” and of miracles wrought 
by it there is no lack. , 

A false Christ.—A new sect of blaspheming fanatics has just been 
started at Paris by a Polish refugee, named Mickiewicz, a celebrated 
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poet and professor of the Sclavonic languages at the Collége de France, 
who, at the close of a lecture, presented himself to his astonished 
audience as a new manifestation of the ‘‘ Verbe,” i.e. the Word. 


GERMANY. 


New Liturgy.—A new Liturgy was introduced in all the Evangelic 
Churches of the Duchy of Nassau, by order of the Government, on 
New Year’s-day last. 

Church Discipline with regard to Banns of Marriage.—A new regu- 
lation on matters of Church discipline, in the Grand Duchy of Saxe 
Weimar, directs that in the publication of banns a distinction shall be 
made, describing those whose previous conduct has been unchaste, 
simply as ‘single persons ;” and those on whom no such imputation 
rests, as “respectable bachelors” and “ respectable spinsters.” Any 
party claiming the last-named designation, and proved afterwards not 
to have been entitled to it, is liable to a penalty, 

The Gustavus Adolphus Association.—This association, which but 
a short time ago seemed to enjoy great popularity, and which an- 
nounced itself as a centre of union, as far as Protestant Germany was 
concerned, for those whom nothing else could unite, bids fair to 
become an apple of discord all over Germany. The constitution of the 
association, which concentrated its power and its wealth in Leipzig, 
and the tone adopted by some of its members at a recent meeting at 
Halle, have excited the watchfulness of the Prussian Government, 
which has taken the branch associations formed within the Prussian 
territory under its own special patronage. The prevalence of the ration- 
alistic party in its councils has given umbrage to the more orthodox 
divines, some of whom, it appears, refused their co-operation from the 
very first, on this ground, that it was not merely an association for 
giving pecuniary aid to poor Protestant congregations, especially to 
such as are located in Roman Catholic countries, but that it proposed 
itself as a bond of Protestant unity among those who, on matters of 
faith, are divided toto caelo, and who are to unite in this association for 
purposes of charity. This view of the association is advocated by Dr. 
Zimmerman, one of the editors of the Allgemeine Kirchen-Zeitung, 
conducted in the rationalistic interest, who was one of the most active 
among its first founders. The orthodox party object to a basis of 
unity which consists in nothing more than the bare name of Pro- 
testantism; and Dr. Hengstenberg, the editor of the Evangelische 
Kirchen-Zeitung, justly observes, that in point of fact, such men as 
Fenelon, Count Stolberg, and Sailer, have much more in common with 
the Evangelic Church than the men with whom, under the name of Pro- 
testants, she is called upon to make common cause, although they deny 
the most fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith. While there is 
thus any thing but unanimity on the subject among the Protestants, 
the Roman Catholics have taken up the question in reference to their 
Church, and complain of the association as of an hostile demonstration 
of Protestantism, which is calculated to disturb the peace of Germany, 
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The King of Prussia has therefore deemed it necessary to address a cir- 
cular to the Roman Catholic bishops of his dominions, disavowing, on 
the part of the association, all intention of hostility against their 
Church; while the King of Bavaria has prohibited the association, 
which he designates as sectarian, and dangerous to the public peace, 
and has carried his hostility to it so far as to compel some Protestant 
congregations within his dominions to return the grants which they had 
received from the association. A very plausible argument on the 
Roman Catholic side of the question is taken from the very name of the 
association, the memory of Gustavus Adolphus carrying back the 
mind to the thirty years’ civil and religious war which desolated Ger- 
many; and the Augsburg Universal Gazette asks, not unaptly, what 
would be said, if the Roman Catholics were to form a counter-society 
called the Tilly Association ? 

Symbolical difficulties in Missionary Societies.—Difficulties having 
arisen in the North-German Missionary Society, which comprehends 
the Missionary Association of the duchies of Mecklenburg, Bremen, 
Holstein, Liineburg, and the Hanse towns, and embraces the two 
Protestant Confessions, it has been determined to concede to the 
Lutherans an acknowledgment, on the part of the Society, of the 
Augsburg Confession and Luther’s smaller Catechism; and the Lue 
therans have, not without strong protestations frora the more orthodox 
members, given up the Apology, Luther’s larger Catechism, the articles 
of Schmalkalden, and the Formula Concordia, all of which are acknow- 
ledged as symbolical books in the Church of Mecklenburg. 

Romish Proselytism in Bavaria.—The Supreme Consistory of the 
Protestant Church in Bavaria has lately addressed the Government 
with a view to obtain a prohibition of all interference, on the part of 
Roman Catholic priests, with the orphan children of Protestant parents 
during their minority, with a view to their conversion. The Govern- 
ment has refused the application, on the ground that such a prohibition 
would be a violation of religious liberty as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. 

Conversion of a Protestant Minister to Rome.—The German 
journals publish various particulars relative to the previous career of 
Dr. Karl Haas, (not Hua, as the name was erroneously given in our 
last,) whose abjuration of the Protestant faith had created considerable 
sensation, and was made much of by the Romanists. It appears that 
he had formerly indulged in violent polemical attacks upon the Roman 
Church, to such an extent as to subject himself to penalties for 
injurious Janguage and interference with a Roman Catholic parish 
adjoining his own. Somewhat inconsistently with this warlike atti- 
tude, he had married the sister of Dr. Hefele, one of the Roman 
Catholic Professors at Tiibingen. His resolution to join the Roman 
Communion was taken at the unfortunate moment when, in conse- 
quence of various breaches of ecclesiastical order, he was to have been 
removed from his charge at Groningen to another post, which he refused 
to accept. Like other Romish converts, he has at once opened his 
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polemical batteries upon the Communion which he has forsaken, in a 
“letter addressed to his beloved congregation at Groningen, on the 
occasion of his return to the Catholic Church.” In this letter he com- 
mits himself, ‘vith apparent good faith, to the statement, that “in 
England, within a short time, at least 9000 souls, almost all of them 
Clergymen, have made profession of the Catholic faith,”—a specimen 
of critical acumen which, as a German reviewer pithily observes, shows 
a tolerable capacity of belief. Dr. Haas has, since his abjuration, been 
appointed co-editor of the Roman Catholic journal “ Sion.” 

Interment of Protestants by Roman Catholic Clergymen.—The Vicar- 
general of the Bishop of Wurzburg has issued a circular to the clergy 
of the diocese, directing them in cases where a Protestant dying within 
their parishes can have Protestant burial, not to interfere at all; and in 
cases where Protestant burial cannot he had, simply to accompany the 
funeral in the character of witnesses, omitting all religious rites and 
prayers whatsoever. This regulation has given great offence amongst 
the Protestants, and has been remonstrated against by some of the 
clergy themselves, on the ground of its being impracticable where Pro- 
testants are numerous, and mixed up in all the relations of life with the 
Roman Catholics. 

Compulsory Adoration of the Host.—The Protestant soldiers in the 
Bavarian army and militia are compelled, at the word of command 
from their officers, to bend the knee at the elevation of the host. This 
practice has become the subject of complaint, as being contrary to the 
constitutional guarantees of religious liberty. A pamphlet showing its 
illegality has been seized by the police; and a Protestant minister, 
Pastor Redenbacher, of Sulzkirchen, has been suspended from his office 
and condemned to four years’ imprisonment in a fortress, for the publi- 
cation of a discourse on the subject, delivered by him at the meeting of 
the diocesan synod; the ground on which criminal proceedings were 
taken against him being, that he ‘‘ abused religion for the purpose of 
disturbing the public peace.” A royal ordinance of the 28th of March 
last partially remedies the grievance, by directing that Protestant sol- 
diers shall never be marched to Roman Catholic churches for purposes 
of worship ; but when they are ordered there on service, for the preser- 
vation of order, or for parade on great occasions, the original regulation 
continues in force, 

Roman Catholic Missionary Society—The Roman Catholic Mis- 
sionary Society in Bavaria, whose head-quarters are at Munich, de- 
votes part of its funds to the erection of Roman Catholic churches and 
chapels in England. 

The O'Connell Rent in Germany.—The Government of Bavaria has 
refused its sanction to a subscription which it was proposed to raise 
there in favour of O’Connell. 

Restoration of Spires Cathedral.—The king of Bavaria is projecting 
the restoration of the ancient Cathedral of Spires, at an expense of 
220,000 florins (nearly 20,000/.). Of this sum, 10,000 florins per 
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annum are to be appropriated in ten successive years to the restoration 
of the fresco paintings, and the remaining 120,000 florins to general 
purposes. 

Roman Catholic Church at Eisenach.—It is in contemplation to build 
a Roman Catholic Church in the town of Kisenach, one of the strong- 
holds of Protestantism. Luther used to call it his beloved Eisenach, and 
close to it is the Wartburg where he was so long immured, and where 
he executed his translation of the Bible. A general collection in aid 
of the undertaking has been ordered in the churches of Bavaria. 

Religious Orders.—The Order of the Sisters of Mercy is extending 
itself over Bavaria. 

Promotions.—Dr. Hesse, professor extraordinary, to be professor 
ordinary of theology, in the University of Giessen, and university 
preacher.—Dr. Daniel Haneberg, professor extraordinary, to be pro- 
fessor ordinary of Hebrew, and of Old Testament exegesis, in the 
University of Munich. —The theological faculty of Groningen has con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity on the Chinese Missionary, 
Giitzlaff.—Pastor J. G. F. Miiller, of Segringen, to be librarian of the 
University of Erlangen. 

Died.—Feb. 20th, Dr. K. W. C. Weinmann, Dean of Aubstadt in 
Bavaria, and Inspector of schools in the district; aged 63.—March 3rd, 
Leonhard Creuzer, Doctor of Theology, professor of philosophy in the 
University, preacher at the Lutheran Church, and member of the Con- 
sistory of Marburg, aged 75. 

Theological Prize Essays.—The theological prize of the Von Ammon 
Foundation at Dresden, for the year 1844, has been adjudged to C. G. 
Schmidt, Candid. Theol. of Caditz near Dresden. The subject was: 
** Pericula conjungendarum ecclesiarum, que Augustanam et Tridentinam 
Confessionem sequuntur, a Leibnitio facta cum similibus nostre etatis 
moliminibus conferantur.” The subject for the ensuing year, is ‘* Unde 
Judai tempore Christi hauserint opinionem de proximitate sedis piorum 
atque impiorum in allera vita.” Comm. exeget. ad loc. Luce xvi. 
19—26. 

Cast-iron Stereotype.—Experiments have for some years been in 
progress, chiefly under the superintendence of Mr. Dasse, Inspector of 
mines at Ribeland, in the duchy of Brunswick, with a view to make 
cast-iron, as the cheaper and more durable material, applicable to the 
preparation of stereotype plates. The success of these experiments is 
attested by the publication of a cast-iron stereotype edition of the 
Bible, by T. G. Miller, printer and publisher at Nordhausen. The 
price of this Bible, which has marginal readings, is 9ggr, or 133d. 

Origin of Censorship.—The father of the law of censorship was 
Berthold, Archbishop and Elector of Mayence, the city which boasts 
itself the cradle of the art of printing; alarmed by the facility with 
which ideas might be diffused through the world by this means, he 
issued on the 4th of January, 1486, a decree, in which he prohibited the 
printing, publication, or sale, within his territory, of any work not 
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previously licensed by a commission appointed by him for that purpose, 
and which consisted of four professors of the University of Mayence, 
one from each faculty. 

The Roman Catholic Church and the Free Masons.—Bishop Laurent 
has issued injunctions to the Roman Catholic clergy of the diocese of 
Luxemburg, to refuse the sacraments and other rites of the Church to 
all persons who continue to be members of any masonic association. 

Pietism in Wiirtemberg.—Accounts from Wiirtemberg give the most 
shocking details of the carnal excesses to which a body of pietists at 
Lenhingen, near Miinsingen, had proceeded, on the plea that ‘to the 
pure all things are pure.” The authorities have suppressed the inves- 
tigation of the matter, to avoid further scandal. 


GIBRALTAR. 


Ordination.—On the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, the Bishop 
held the first English ordination at Malta, when two missionaries, one 
of whom had originally been in Lutheran orders, were ordained priests. 

Italian Visitation. — The Bishop of Gibraltar has set out on his 
primary ‘‘ Italian Visitation.” He held a Confirmation at Rome on the 
28th of March, and administered the Holy Communion on Palm- 
Sunday to no less than 150 communicants. From Rome he proceeded 
to Nice and Genoa, at both which places he held Confirmations, and 
thence to Leghorn, where he arrived on the 10th of April. On Sunday 
the 14th he consecrated the English Chapel, and on the following day 
held a Confirmation, at which eighteen persons were confirmed. On the 
same day he also consecrated the English burial-ground, near the town. 
On Sunday the 21st he consecrated the English Chapel at Pisa, whence 
he proceeded to Florence. 


GREECE. 


Constitutional recognition of the Greek Church.—The first chapter 
of the new constitution of the kingdom of Greece, accepted by King 
Otho on the 15th of March last, runs as follows: “ In the name of the 
Holy and Indivisible Trinity.—Ch. i, Of religion. —Art. i, The esta- 
blished religion in Greece is that of the oriental orthodox Church of 
Christ. Every other known religion is tolerated, and the ceremonies 
and holy rites thereof are to be solemnized without hindranee. Prose- 
lytism is prohibited.— Art. ii. In spirit and in doctrine the Greek 
Church is inseparably connected with the Metropolitan Chureh of Con- 
stantinople, and with all homodox Churches (Churches of like doctrine) ; 
politically she is independent, and governed by an holy Synod.” 


GUIANA, 


Offertory Collections.—From an official account of the Offertory col- 
lections in the diocese of Guiana, during the year 1843, it appears that 
they amounted altogether to upwards of 6400 dollars; of which 900 
dollars were reserved for parochial purposes in the several parishes ; 
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1900 dollars were transmitted to the sufferers in Antigua; and the 
remainder, nearly 3600 dollars, was placed at the Bishop’s disposal for 
diocesan purposes. In distributing these funds the Bishop strictly 
reserves the collections made in each deanery for the wants of that 
deanery, and under this restriction gives one quarter to the local funds 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, one quarter to the 
building and enlarging of churches and chapels, one quarter to schools 
and teachers, and one quarter to an Additional Curates’ fund. 


HOLLAND. 


Church Statistics.—The reformed Church in the ten provinces con- 
sists of 1,622,339 souls; they are divided into 1233 parishes, with 
1453 ministers; giving au average of 1300 souls to one parish and of 
1100 souls to one minister. 

Schism in the reformed Church.—From the acts of the general synod 
of the ten provinces, held in July last, it appears that “ separation” is 
still on the increase, and that during the preceding year thirty separatist 
congregations had been formed. ‘The synod was occupied with a con- 
sideration of the means of arresting the evil, and came to the conclusion 
that a synodical declaration of principles would be of no avail for such 
a purpose, the only effectual remedy being faithfulness, on the part of 
the ministers, in preaching the Gospel, and establishing their people in 
the faith. 

Conversions to Romanism.—From the same synodal transactions it 
appears, that conversions to the Roman Church are on the increase, 
especially in the province of North Brabant. The synod attributes 
them chiefly to the activity of the Sisters of Charity, and the Beguines, 
and to the travelling missionaries of the order of Redemptorists, whose 
preaching is run after by thousands, 

Singular mode of confirming a Bishop.—The recent election of Mr. 
Van Bruul to the bishopric of Haarlem has given occasion for the repe- 
tition of the singular practice which obtains with reference to the 
Jansenist Bishops. Whenever a Bishop is elected in any of the 
Jansenist churches, which acknowledge the supremacy, but not the 
infallibility of the Pope, his first act is to address his holiness in a 
petition, soliciting his confirmation of the election. As the reply to 
this is known to be invariably a bull of excommunication, a declaration 
is at once prepared, requiring only the date of the bull to be inserted, 
in which the Bishop elect solemnly protests against the excommunica- 
tion, and appeals to the next general council. Thereupon the conse- 
cration is proceeded with, and the Bishop enters upon the exercise of 
his functions. 


JAMAICA. 


Diocesan Church Society.—A Diocesan Church Society was formed 
on the Ist of March last, at a meeting of the clergy and Jaity assembled 
at the Court House, Spanish Town. 
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JAPAN. 


Massacre of Christians at Corea —The clergy of the Roman Catholic 
mission at Corea, with two hundred and fifty of their flock, have been 


massacred, some being beheaded and others strangled. 


JERUSALEM. 


Romish Bishop.—The court of Rome, it is said, contemplates the 
appointment of a resident Bishop in partibus at Jerusalem : his title is 
to be Bishop of Babylon. 


INDIA. 


Extensive progress of the Gospel in Tinnevelly.—Ninety-six villages 
in Tinnevelly have, by a spontaneous movement, utterly abolished 
their idols, and solicited Christian instruction at the hands of the Rev. 
G. W. Pope, one of the Missionaries of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. The Bishop of Madras, who communicates this cheering 
intelligence in a letter of the 14th of March last, earnestly appeals to 
the Society to send out at least two more missionaries. 

Romish Missions.—It is currently reported at Rome that a central 
branch of the society De propaganda Fide will shortly be established 
in India, similar to that which from Lyons extends its operations all 
over France. 

Vicar Apostolic of Ceylon.—In September last Mgr. Cajetano was 
consecrated at Pondicherry Bishop of Usula, and Vicar Apostolic of 


Ceylon. 


ITALY. 


The Bible in Italy.—A letter has been addressed by the Pope to the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Italy, exhorting them to watchfulness 
against the operations of various Bible Societies. 

Russia and the Court of Rome.—Cardinal Pacca, in the oration 
delivered by him at the opening of the “Academy of the Catholic 
religion” at Rome, speaks of the condition of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Russia as of a status plorandus, non describendus ; and in a 
tone of prophecy announces that the judgments of God will no doubt 
fall upon Russia and upon her sovereign. | 

Persecution of Jews at Rome.—The Great Inquisitor has published 
stringent regulations against the Jews resident at Rome and in the 
Papal territory: it is hoped that these measures will be neutralized by 
the influence of Baron Rothschild, with whom his Holiness has had 
dealings, the prohibition of the canon law notwithstanding. 

Died, Jan. 25th, P. Aloystus Landes, Provincial of the Order of 
Jesuits for Germany, and Rector of the German College at Rome, in 
his 77th year.—April 19th, Cardinal Pacca, Bishop of Ostia and 
Velletri, and Dean of the Sacred College, in his 88th year. 

Restoration of the Jesuits—By an ordinance of March 20th, the 
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Archduchess Maria Louisa of Parma has restored the order of Jesuits 
within her territories, with permission for the erection of a Jesuit 
monastery in the city of Parma, The order is to have charge of all 
schools for secondary instruction, and of the colleges for preparatory 
instruction in philosophy. 

Protestant Communities in Piedmont.—An old church abandoned by 
the Roman Catholics has, with the sanction of the Government, been 
purchased for the use of the Protestant congregation of Pramol; a new 
church has been built at Massel, and another is in progress of erection 
at Raudoret, the expense of which, as well as of a school-house at La 
Tour, is in great part defrayed by Col. Beckwith. The number of 
scholars in all the parochial schools of the valleys is 4378. The sub- 
sidies granted by the Churches in Holland to those in Piedmont 
during the year 1842, amounted to 12,967 lvs. (about 500/, sterling.) 

Conversions to Rome.—On the 7th of January, twelve Vaudois, and, 
again, on the 25th of March, a similar number, embraced the Roman 
Catholic faith in the Cathedral of Pignerol. The Bishop of Pignerol is 
the author of “ Historical Researches on the History of the Waldenses,” 
and of a “ Guide for the Vaudois Catechumen ;” his sermon preached 
on the first of the two occasions before named, has been printed, with 
an historical appendix. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Consecration and Departure of the nenly-appointed Bishop.—Dr. 
Edward Feild, the newly-appointed Bishop of Newfoundland, was 
consecrated in the chapel of Lambeth Palace, on Sunday, the 28th of 
April, and sailed from Liverpool on the 4th of June. On the morning 
of his departure, twenty clergymen and about forty laymen joined 
the bishop at St. Martin’s Church, in the celebration of the Holy 
Communion. 

Subscription for Ecclesiastical Purposes.—The Provost and Fellows 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, of which Dr. Feild was formerly a Fellow, 
are raising a subscription towards the formation of a fund for Ecclesias- 
tical purposes in Newfoundland, to be placed at the bishop’s disposal. 
Upwards of 1500/. have already been subscribed. 

Statistics of the Diocese.—The area of Newfoundland is 37,000 
square miles; annexed to it are the islands of Bermuda, from eight to 
fourteen days’ sail distant. The population scattered along the east 
and south coasts exceeds 80,000, of which not one half are members of 
the English Church. Many, it is said, have fallen away to the Roman- 
ists, in default of the ministrations of our Church, the number of 
clergy being only 26. 

Wants of the Diocese.—Besides an increase in the number of clergy, 
the most urgent wants of the diocese are: A suitable church, to serve as 
cathedral and parish church of St. John, in the place of the present 
wooden building, which is falling into decay: of this the first stone 
has been laid; but funds are wanting at present to carry the plan into 
effect. Next to this, an official residence for the bishop, a library, and 
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a missionary ship, are mentioned by Dr. Feild, as requisite for the 
purpose of putting the Diocesan Government on an efficient footing. 
The necessity of a missionary ship is evident, as all visitation journeys 
are made by sea: it is intended to be used, when stationary, as a 
floating chapel. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Ordination.—The bishop held his third ordination at the Waimate 
church, on the 24th of September last, when three candidates, who had 
been previously prepared at St. John’s college, were admitted to 
Deacon’s orders. 

Visitation Journey.—The bishop set out from the Waimate on the 
1st of October last, on a visitation journey: he proceeded by Auck- 
land, Rotowa Lake, Matamata, Taupo Lake, New Plymouth, and Nel- 
son, to Wellington, whence letters have been received, dated Dec. 23rd, 
from which it appears that the bishop intended to proceed to the 
Southern islands, whence he would return to the Waimate in about ten 
weeks, 

Confirmation.—On his passage through Auckland, the bishop held a 
confirmation there on the 17th of October, at which 55 natives and 
8 English were confirmed. 

St. John’s College, the Waimate.—The members of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, are raising a subscription for the purpose of founding a 
Scholarship of 30/. per annum, to be held for five years, from the age 
of 18 to ordination, at St. John’s College, founded at the Waimate by 
the Bishop of New Zealand. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Visitation of the Diocese.—The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has published the Journal of the visitation, held by the bishop 
in the Summer and Autumn of 1843. The visitation extended over 
the greater part of the diocese, the bishop travelling over 3000 miles 
in less than six months. During this progress he held 44 confirma- 
tions, at which 1197 persons were admitted to that holy rite. 

Attachment to the Church is evidently on the increase throughout 
the diocese. In one place, at Nekum Tough, a school-house, in which 
a congregational minister teaches, and on Sundays officiates, was very 
conveniently fitted up for the bishop’s service; at another place, at 
Ship-harbour, in the Strait of Canceau, a Methodist chapel, which had 
long fallen into neglect, was prepared for the purpose. Two of the 
new churches, at River John and at Pugwash, were originally built for 
dissenting meeting-houses. In Prince Edward’s Island, the bishop 
states that there was not on his arrival in the diocese, eighteen years 
ago, a single church. Now there are in it nine very tespectable 
churches consecrated, and several others would soon be in hand, if 
clergymen could be obtained to serve them. At this moment there is 
an immediate demand for six additional missionaries. The colonists 
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are making increased efforts for supporting their own churches and 
ministers, and the local Church Society is spreading throughout the 
diocese. 

The bishop held two ordinations at Halifax, on July 2nd and Sept. 
24th, at which he ordained four priests and four deacons. Of the 
latter, three had been educated at King’s college, Windsor’. During 
his progress, the bishop ordained one priest at Sydney, and one deacon 
at Shediac. 

A tabular statement appended to the Journal shows a considerable 
increase of episcopal labour in the year 1848, as compared with the 
two preceding years. The increase is most striking in the consecration 
of churches and burial-grounds. Of the former, there were conse- 
crated, 3 in 1841, 7 in 1842, and 22 in 1843; of the latter, 7 in 1841, 
7 in 1842, and 20 in 1848. 

New Brunsnick.—The erection of this colony into a separate diocese 
will probably take place at no very distant period, as it is stated, on 
good authority’, that the necessary endowment fund has, within a 
little, been provided. This will be the third subdivision of the diocese 
of Nova Scotia, the oldest of our colonial dioceses. At its first foun- 
dation in 1787, it extended over the whole of the British North Ameri- 
can Provinces; in 1793, Canada, and in 1839, Newfoundland, were 
separated from it. Still its extent and population far exceed the 
reach of a single bishop, the area of the entire diocese consisting of 
48,418 square miles, with a population of 402,000 souls. Of this the 
proposed diocese of New Brunswick will take off 26,000 square miles, 
and 156,000 souls ; still leaving to the diocese of Nova Scotia an area 
of 22,418 square miles, and a population of 246,000 souls. The 
number of clergy is disproportionately small, amounting to no more than 
78, of which 30 belong to the future diocese of New Brunswick. 


PERSIA. 


Chaldean Christians.—The journal of Dr. Wolff contains an account 
of the Chaldzan Christians, whose metropolitan resides at Ooroomiah. 
They are, according to a tradition of their own, descendants of the 
children of Israel; their language is Hebrew; in their churches they 


1 In the Preface to the Visitation Journal of the Bishop*‘of Nova Scotia, by the 
Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, it is stated ‘‘ as a happy 
indication of the progress which the Church has of late made in the colonies, that 
there is now a college in each of the principal North American provinces; and that 
consequently by far the greater part of the clergy are now educated in the country 
where they are afterwards to minister.” 

2 We make this statement on the authority of the Secretary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, who has done the cause of the colonial churches an essential 
service by the recent publication of ‘‘ Documents relative to the Erection and Endow- 
ment of Additional Bishoprics in the Colonies ;”’ to which is prefixed, ‘‘ 4 short Historical 
Preface,’ containing an admirable and most interesting sketch of the efforts that were 
made for supplying the colonial churches with bishops, and the difficulties which 
obstructed them, from the first design of Laud in the year 1638, to the erection of the 
first colonial see in 1787, and the new impulse given by the meeting of April 27th, 
1841. 
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have a holy of holies, and a veil; their bishops are said to be of the 
tribe of Levi. They have seven sacraments, viz., ordination, con- 
secration of churches, baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the blessing of the 
old leaven, matrimony, service for the dead. They trace the origin of 
their Church to the preaching of St. Thomas. 


PORTUGAL. 


The Holy Inquisition at Madeira,—Sentence of death has lately 
been passed at Madeira upon Maria Joaquina, a Portuguese subject, 
for the offence of having embraced the Protestant faith, or, as the 
court expressed it, for the crimes of heresy and blasphemy. The 
attention of the British Government has been called to the subject. 


PRUSSIA. 


Roman Catholic and Protestant Worship within the same walls.— 
It is in contemplation to rebuild the chapel erected in the fifteenth 
century at Tenkitten, near Fischhausen, on the spot where St. Adalbert, 
the apostle of Prussia proper, was martyred, and which has fallen into 
ruins. The population of the district being almost exclusively Pro- 
testant, and the project of restoration originating with the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Gnesen and Posen, it has been determined to 
erect a church, the nave of which is to be used for Protestant, and the 
choir for Roman Catholic worship. 

Controversial Catechism.—Great excitement has been produced in 
Rhenish Prussia by the publication of ‘* A Catechism of the Doctrinal 
Differences of the Evangelic and Roman Catholic Churches.” It was 
drawn up in pursuance of a resolution of the district synod of Duisburg 
in 1842, adopted by the synod at its sitting in 1843, and printed 
under the imprimatur of the censor; with a view to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the provincial synod for its introduction into the schools of 
Rhenish Prussia. Meanwhile the sensation which it produced, and 
the protestations of the Roman Catholic clergy of the archbishopric of 
Cologne, have induced the Provincial Government to discountenance it, 
and to prohibit the printing of a second edition, the first edition of 
5000 copies having been sold off in the short space of four weeks. 
The matter has been carried by appeal before the higher authorities, 
whose decision is looked forward to with great anxiety. 

Imprisonment for Libel against Protestantism.—Three Roman Ca- 
tholic clergymen, Canon Dr. Ritter, and Chaplains Gebauer and 
Gottner, have been sentenced to different terms of imprisonment for 
polemical language against Protestantism. The former is to be sent 
to some fortress in Silesia, his offence being aggravated by injurious 
expressions used towards the tribunal of Breslau. 

Mixed Marriages.—The question of mixed marriages continues to 
produce much irritation between the Roman Catholics and the Pro- 
testant clergy. The Bishop of Tréves has directed the sacrament to be 
withheld from a RomanCatholic who had recently married a Protestant, 
unless she and her husband would promise, that in the event of their 
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having children, they should be brought up in the Roman Catholic faith. 
On the other hand, the Protestant clergy of Silesia have come to a 
resolution to exact from all Protestant bridegrooms a promise to resist 
the encroachments of the Romish clergy upon their constitutional pri- 
vileges, and in the event of a refusal, to throw every possible obstacle 
in the way of such marriages. 

Church Statistics:—The number of parishes in the arch-diocese of 
Cologne is 730; they are distributed among 44 deaneries, and served 
by 1465 ecclesiastics. 

Sisters of Mercy.—The order of the Sisters of Mercy is establishing 
itself in Silesia and Westphalia under the auspices of the Prussian 
government. The Queen of Prussia has presented a costly tabernacu- 
lum of silver, accompanied by an autograph letter, to the church of the 
order at Gesecke in the last-named province. 

Roman Catholic Missions to the Heathen.—The Bishop of Emland 
(West Prussia) has warmly recommended the formation of missionary 
associations for the propagation of the Gospel in India throughout his 
diocese. The members are to pay a small weekly contribution of 
five pfennige (one halfpenny sterling), and to say daily a Pater-Noster 
and Ave-Maria, with the addition, ‘‘ St. Francis Xavier pray for us,” 
for the success of the missions. In return, they obtain certain indul- 
gences, transferable to the souls in purgatory. 

Disciples of Hermes.—The two Roman Catholic priests, Achterfeldt 
and Braun, whom the coadjutor of Cologne had suspended, have like- 
wise been dismissed from their posts as professors at the University of 
Bonn by the Prussian government, which, however, has determined 
that they shall continue to receive their full salaries. The point at 
issue between them and the Roman court is one not of doctrine, but of 
fact. They admit the heterodoxy of the doctrines condemned in the 
papal bull against Hermes, and they have also promised to submit to 
the prohibition of the writings of Hermes; but they contend that 
Hermes did not hold the doctrines which were imputed to him, and 
that he was not a man of bad character, as he is represented in the 
same bull. These, they say, are matters of fact, and not matters of 
faith; and concerning them therefore the pope is not to be held infalli- 
ble, nor his decision of absolute authority. 

Week-day Services in Protestant churches.—Week-day services, 
with a short exposition of Scripture, are being resumed by some of the 
Protestant clergy, who are of opinion that their churches are too much 
shut up. Agreeably to some of the old Lutheran liturgies, it appears 
there was to have been in large towns a sermon every day. 

Church Fees Extraordinary.—A correspondent of the Evangelische 
Kirchen Zeitung complains, that by a royal ordinance of the year 1803, 
the clergy are compelled to levy a certain sum for the education and 
support of midwives at every baptism, and prospectively, at every 
marriage solemnized by them. 

Emigration of Separatists.—The old Lutheran Separatists, of the 
Uckermark and Pomerania, still continue to emigrate to America in 
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great numbers. Their leader, pastor Lhrenstrém, is undergoing a 
sentence of imprisonment. 

The Order of the Swan.—The Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums 
contains an appeal to the Israelites of the Prussian dominions, to enroll 
themselves as members of the Order of the Swan, into which it is taken 
for granted that they will be admitted, as no religious peculiarity is to 
operate as a disqualification. It remains to be seen how this interpre- 
tation of the programme of Christmas Eve will be received in higher 


quarters. 


RUSSIA. 


Greek churches in the Protestant Provinces.—At the end of the year 
1843, the number of Greeco-Russian churches in the diocese of Riga, 
which extends over the Lutheran Provinces of Livonia and Cour- 
land, was seventeen, that of the clergy seventy-one. Of these, thirteen 
are attached to the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul at Riga. 

Died.—Oct. 3rd, 4. F. J. Kniipffer, Pastor of St. Catherine’s Wier- 
land in Esthonia, aged 66. He was one of the commissioners at the 
Evangelic Synod at Dorpat in 1822, charged with preparing a new law. 
for the Evangelic-Lutheran Church in Russia. In 1833 he was 
appointed General Superintendent of Esthonia, which post, however, he 
resigned in 1834, The Esthonian language has lost in him a distin- 
guished patron. 

The Catechism of Autocracy.—The Catechism printed at Wilna, 
1832, ‘ by Sovereign Command, for the use of the Roman Catholic 
Churches and Schools in Russia,” contains, among others, the following : 

“Q. Of what nature is the obedience to be, which we owe to the 
Emperor? <A. It must be a perfect, passive, and in all respects 

unlimited obedience.” The reason assigned in support of this doctrine 

is, that the Emperor is the representative and minister of God. 


SPAIN. 


Church observances restored.—For the first time, after a long inter- 
ruption, orders have been given this year for closing the theatres, and 
all other places of amusement on the Fridays during Lent. The pay- 
ment of tithes during the Holy Week is also to be resumed. { 


SWEDEN. 


Present Condition of the Church.—The Evangelische Kirchen Zeitung 
contains a series of interesting articles on the Swedish Church, by an 
eye-witness, from which we take the following brief notices. 

The Church and the State are in Sweden most intimately united. 
The Lutheran clergy constitute the second estate of the realm; none 
but Lutherans are admissible to public offices; the Universities and 
schools are under the superintendence of the clergy. 

The toleration accorded to the English and to the Reformed Churches 
since 1741, and to all other Christian denominations since 1787, 
extends no farther than the liberty of worship; and all attempts tq 
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make proselytes on the part of any of the tolerated communions, are 
prohibited under the severest penalties. 

All public business is commenced by public worship; a rule which 
extends from the highest to the lowest courts of justice, and even the 
opening of fairs is preceded by the performance of Divine service. In 
watering-places there is daily service during the season. 

Persons removing from one parish to another, or candidates for any 
public office, are required to produce certificates of good conduct, and 
of proficiency in religious knowledge from their pastors. 

Every sentence pronounced in the civil courts is notified to the 
minister of the parish, to which the delinquent belongs, who is bound 
forthwith to impose ecclesiastical penance. ‘The practical benefit of 
this arrangement seems to be questionable, if we are to judge by two 
anecdotes told by the relater: on one occasion, he observed, after the 
Holy Communion, a rush towards the pulpit, which he found on 
inquiry, arose from the desire of seeing two convicted thieves do 
penance. On another occasion, a young lady who had committed a 
theft, answered the questions: ‘‘ Dost thou repent,” &c. with a sulky 
“no,” on two successive Sundays, and could not be induced till the 
third Sunday to make the answers necessary for the performance of the 
penitential service. 

The clergy are, in addition to their spiritual duties, compelled to 
execute many secular functions, which elsewhere devolve on the civil 
servants of the government. Financial and sanatory regulations are to 
be enforced by them; they have to publish not only official notices, 
but advertisements of sales by auction, and other unsuitable matters ' 
in the church on Sundays during Divine service; and after the 
conclusion of the service, they have to license the sale of inland- 
manufactures which are brought to the church, or to some adjoining 
locality for that purpose; thus making the Lord’s Day a day, and the 
Lord’s House a house of merchandize, and the minister of the Gospel 
an excise-officer. Generally speaking, the Lord’s Day is habitually 
desecrated. Agricultural operations in the country, and trade and 
manual labour of every kind in towns, are carried on as on week-days. 

The more spiritually-minded members of the Church distinguish 
themselves in various ways, by the simplicity of their dress, avoiding 
gay colours, by a strict observance of the Lord’s Day, by abstaining 
from all kinds of games, dances, and other worldly fashions and enter- 
tainments. They are designated by the term Lésare, i. e. Readers, 
from their diligent perusal of the Scriptures. They are generally dis- 
countenanced by the clergy, among whom a worldly spirit extensively 
prevails. 

Church music is miserably neglected; the people do not respond 
during the liturgy, which is read by the clergy, for the most part in an 


1 Not excepting notifications de locandis equis admissariis !_ On one occasion, when 
the writer of this account was present, the publication of these notices, though performed 
as rapidly as possible, occupied half an hour in the middle of the service. 
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impressive manner. The reading of the liturgy is followed by the 
sermon, which is read from the manuscript, and this, after the publica- 
tion of the secular notices, by the Holy Communion. 

The description given of the state of the clergy, as regards both 
literary and theological attainments, and piety and zeal in the perform- 
ance of their office, is truly afflicting; and among the people it appears 
that morality is at an exceedingly low ebb. 

Under these circumstances, it is pleasing to observe that individuals 
are not wanting among the clergy, who labour under a deep sense of 
the degraded condition of their church; and that in consequence of a 
resolution of the diet, a commission is now sitting to take into con- 
sideration measures for effecting a general reformation. 

Lutheran persecution.—A painter, named Nilson, having gone over 
to the Roman Catholic Church, has been sentenced to perpetual exile, 
and the forfeiture of all his civil rights. This sentence, which is said 
to be at variance with art. 16 of the Swedish constitution, has produced 
a great sensation. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Romish Movements.—The great council of the Canton Lucerne has 
come to a resolution to establish a college of Jesuits at Lucerne, and 
to commit to their management the schools of the canton. The erec- 
tion of five Roman Catholic chapels at Nyon, Morges, Rolle, Vevay, 
and Yverdun is strongly opposed by the inhabitants of the Canton de 
Vaud, on the ground that they are not required for bond fide residents, 
but are intended as centres of propagandism. 

Darbyism in the Canton de Vaud.—Most of the dissenting congre- 
gations of the Canton, and some of the established Church, had latterly 
become infected with the errors of the Plymouth Brethren, by the 
influence of John Darby, who, assisted by Henry Olivier, a dissenting 
minister at Lausanne, inculcated his notions of the universality of the 
Christian priesthood with such success, that the office of the ministry 
was altogether disregarded, and even the administration of the sacra- 
ments intruded upon by the people generally. A reaction has, how- 
ever, taken place, and Darbyism is on the wane. 


TASMANIA. 


Church Education.—The Bishop addressed the Legislative Council 
on the 31st of October last, at length, in support of his petition, “ that 
the money about to be devoted for the purposes of education in the 
colony may be apportioned to the various denominations, in proportion 
to their numbers according to the late census.” He dwelt forcibly on 
the duty of the Church to see her children brought up in the faith, and 
contended that the attainment of this object was impossible in schools 
based on the principle of neutrality between all denominations of Chris- 
tians. He supported the justice of the claim which he preferred on 
behalf of the Church, by the fact that the Church of England is the 
established Church of the empire, and therefore of the colonies; and by 
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the further fact, that the members of the Church constitute a vast 
majority of the whole population of Tasmania, the numbers being :— 
Church of England, 34,811; Scotch Presbyterians, 8729; Roman 
Catholics, 4492 ; Wesleyans, 2963 ; and other denominations, 1929. 
Vicar-Apostolic of Van Dieman’s ‘Land.—A vicar-apostolic is about 
to be intruded by Rome into the diocese of Tasmania. A Dr. Wilson 
has embarked for the colony, accompanied by three missionaries, one 
of whom is a Trappist. Dr. Wilson intends to assume the title of 
Bishop of Hobart Town. 


TURKEY. 


Encroachment of the Russian Church.—The clergy of Moldavia have 
been induced to break off their connexion with the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and to give in their adhesion to the Russian Church. This 
resolution, to which some of the higher clergy gave their assent but 
reluctantly, is said to be almost universally disapproved of by the 
inferior clergy of Moldavia. 

Persecution of Christians in Albania.—The Christians in Albania 
have been subjected to the most inhuman persecutions from their in- 
fidel and sanguinary rulers. The Bishop of Scopie has addressed a 
letter to the Patriarch of Constantinople, imploring his interference 
with the Turkish Government; but hitherto the efforts of the Turkish 
troops to reduce the rebellious Albanians to order have been wholly 
unsuccessful, and the violence of the persecution is increased rather 
than abated. 

Persecution of Christians in Kurdistan.—Another persecution against 
the Christians has been set on foot by Beder Khan Bey, the most pow- 
erful of the Kurdish chiefs. Abdoul Ahad, the aged Primate of Gibel 
Toor, and patriarch elect of the Jacobite church, has been barbarously 
murdered on the road between Mediad and Jezirah. Another Bishop, 
an hundred years old, is said to have been murdered at the same time 
in another part of the country. 

Punishment of Renegades.—The capital punishment hitherto in- 
flicted on Christians who had embraced Islamism, and abjured it again 
afterwards, has been abolished. 


WEST INDIES. 

Romanism in the Dutch Settlements.— A public complaint was made 
at the last synod of the Reformed Church in Holland, of the activity of 
the Romish missionaries in the island of Curacoa, where they are en- 
deavouring to get the schools into their power. 
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REMARKABLE PASSAGES IN THE CRITICISMS, 


EXTRACTS, AND NOTICES. 


Abbey of Croyland, Chronicles of, 423. 

ZEschylus, the Agamemnon of, 105; its 
surpassing excellence, 108; character 
of the dramas of A’schylus, 112; his 
philosophy practical, 114; his appa- 
rent scepticism, ib.; design of the 
Agamemnon, 115, 122; Orientalism 
of his illustrations, 117; his peculiar 
ethical character, ib.; viewed as a 
theologian and a moralist, 118; difti- 
culty of the choruses, éb. ; the Orestea, 
121; defence of the Areopagus, 121, 
142; the chorus, the impersonation of 
AEschylus himself, 127; grandeur of 
his conception of Cassandra, 134; 
character of Clytemnestra, 142; law of 
the “‘ Avenger of Blood,” ib. 

Albania, persecution of the Christians in, 
508. 

Acre, the fall of, in 1291, its effect upon 
the power of the order of the Knights 
Templars, 4. 

Albans, St., chronicles of the monastery 
of, 423; first battle of, 436, 446; second 
battle of, 441. 

Albigenses, crimes imputed to them, 26; 
Act of the Council of Toulouse against 
their possessing copies of the Scrip- 
tures, 370; statement of Reinerius 
Saccho, 385. 

Algeria, Protestant congregations there, 
486. 

Altars, stone ones replaced by wooden 
communion tables at the time of the 
Reformation, in England, 47). 

American Slave States, their tenets re- 
specting the inferiority of the African 
races, 275. 

Anglo-Catholic Church, her present posi- 
tion, 478. 

VOL. I.—NO. II. 


Antiquarian research, important disco- 
veries made by, in recent times, 452, 
453. 

Architecture, ecclesiastical, undue im- 
portance given to it of late, 187. 

Aristophanes, his excellence as a drama- 
tist, L11; his charge against Euri- 
pides, 113. 

Aristotle, his observations on Tragedy, 
108. 

Art, the handmaid to Reason, 106. 

Asaph (St.), projected union of the see 
of with that of Bangor, 46, 50; obser- 
vations respecting the diocese, 49. 

Athenian life, no privacy in it, 120. 

Auricular confession, remarks on, 359. 

Australia, imperfectly explored, 302. 


Baptism, (Infant,) the rite implies the 
early and careful religious education 
of the child, 395, 400. 

Bede, his arguments for the increase of 
the episcopate, 55. 

Bedell (Bishop), excellence of his cha- 
racter, 80, 96. 

Bellemains (Jean aux), archbishop of 
Lyons, banishes Waldo, 387; retires 
to the monastery of Clairvaux, 388; 
his assiduous study of the Psalms, 
389. 

Benedict XI., his elevation to the ponti- 
ficate, 5; poisoned by Philippe-le- 
Bel, id. 

Bequests, temptations to invade property 
made over by them, 2. 

Bible, less read in latter than in the 
middle ages, 378-9; singular com- 
plaint of Luther, id. 

Bishop, office of, as defined by the 

L 


Canons, 52; familiar relation between 

the bishops and their churches, 53. 

Bishops holding two sees, origin of the 
practice of, 50. 

Bishoprics, additional ones, arguments in 
favour of, 46, 105; extent to which 
the number of bishops should be en- 
larged, 90; revenues for the endow- 
ment of them, 100. 

Boniface V ULL, his quarrel with Philippe- 
le- Bel, 4; suspicious circumstances 
attending his death, 5. 

Borromeo, Cardinal, his exemplary life, 
80. 

Bristol, projected union of the see of, 
with that of Llandaff, 46, 47; united 
with Gloucester, 48; moral consider- 
ations respecting the population of 
Bristol, 48. 

“ Brothers of the Christian Doctrine,” 413. 

Burnet (Bishop), on the three orders, 
182-3; schoolmen, 183. 

Butler (Bishop), his doctrine of habits, 
341. 


Calhoun (Mr.), the representative of the 
slave-holding interest in the Southern 
States of America, 275; his observa- 
tion on slavery, id. 

Cambridge, colleges established there in 
the fourteenth century, 34. 

Camden Society of London, 415. 

Camper's facial angles, 291; fallacy of 
his theory, 292; base of the skull, 
293. 

Canons of the primitive Church respect- 
ing bishops, 96. 

Canterbury, primacy of, whence derived, 
97. 

Carlyle (Mr.), on the present condition 
of the Church of England, 81. 

Catechetical instruction, 180 ; importance 
of it, 400. 

Chaldean Christians in Persia, 502. 

Chartism and Socialism, their designs and 
proceedings, 70. 

Children employed in mines, their de- 
plorable condition, 66. 

Chinese war, early advances of the Chi- 

nese in civilization and manufactures, 

194; services of the Nemesis in the 

war, ib.; her voyage out, 195, 196; 

events which led to hostilities, 198, 

199; wall of China, 200; surveys of 

the Chinese sea, 201; capture of the 

Boca Tigris forts, 202; Canton in- 

vested, ib.; a truce, 203; ransom of 

the city, ib.; Ning-po captured, 204; 

severe frost, ib. ; capture of Wu-sung, 
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Shang-hai, and Chin-kiang-fu, 205 ; 
the fleet moves up to Nan-king, 207; 
treaty signed, ib.; future prospects, 
209; means of acquiring the Chinese 
language, 213; facilities for the intro- 
duction of Christianity, 215. 

Christian population, difficulty of reclaim- 
ing a lapsed one, 89. 

Chronicle of Jocelin de Brakelonda, 377. 

Church, the visible, unity of, 74; rules 
by which it has always proceeded in 
the founding of sees, 96. 

Church of England, her peculiar duties at 
the present day, 71, 72; state of, at, 
the Revolution, 78; the Wesleyan 
separation, ib. ; inefficiency of Church 
discipline, 79; diversities of theologi- 
cal opinion, 82; emphatically the 
Church of the English people, 84; 
adoption of Church principles, 310; 
non-interference of the Church in the 
Wars of the Roses, 449, 450; recent 
attempt to bring about an approxima- 
tion between the Church of England 
and the Protestant Church of Ger- 
many, 145. 

Civilization, its tendency to make a people 
more difficult of pastoral control, 88 ; 
not identical with Christianity, 89. 

Classical literature, importance of, in a 
sound system of education, 106, 107. 

Clement V., his elevation to the pontifi- 
cate, 6; his treatment by Philippe-le- 
Bel, 6, 7; agrees to the revocation of 
the bulls, Clericis laicos, and Unam 
sanctam, 7; his proceedings against 
the Knights Templars, 15, 16; flees 
from Poictiers to Avignon, 18; founds 
the schools of Orleans in rivalry of the 
university of Paris, 35. 

Colleges, era of their rise, 34. 

Collieries, condition of the, 66; preva- 
lence of Methodism, 67. 

Colonial Bishops, 86. 

Colonies, the religious condition of the, 
45, 

Colonna (Egidio), preceptor of Philippe- 
le- Bel, 42. 

Confession, the duty of, 350. 

Confiscation of Ecclesiastical property, its 
progress traced, 3. 

Confirmation, nature of the rite, 401. 

Controversies, religious, advantages at- 
tending them, 309. 

Corporate bodies, their property less secure 
than that of individuals, 1. 

Cranmer (Archbishop), on the Power of 
the Keys, 182; on the Three Orders, 
ib. 
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Croyland, Abbey of, Chronicles of, 423 ; 
Continuator of, 424. 


Dante, Lord John Russell’s translation 
of the “ Francesca da Rimini,” 164; 
excellence of the original, 165; Hal- 
lam’s observations on it, ib.; Carlyle’s 
Lectures on Dante, ib.; difficulty of 
translating him, 166. 172; charac- 
teristic of his poetry, 167. 179; pas- 
sage in Virgil referred to by him in 
the “ Francesca da Rimini,” 176. 

Delphin edition of the Classics, character 
of it, 107. 

Democritus, account of his life and writ- 
ings, 456. 

Destruction of religious houses, 416. 

Diocesan and parochial schools, 392. 

Diocese, size of a, to be determined by 
its moral extent, 54. 

Discipline of the Church, present ineffi- 
ciency of it, 79—81. 

Dissent, prevalence of in North and 
South Wales, 50; general observa- 
tions on dissent, 73; the middle classes 
the strongholds of, 84. 

Disturbances in 1842; observations on 
them, 72. 

Doctrine, agreement in, mode of effect- 
ing, 83. 

Dog, the wild, its characteristics, 284. 
286. 

Domestication, effect of upon the in- 
ferior animals, 285. 

Dramatic Poetry, importance of cultivat- 
ing a taste for it, 110. 

Druot, undisturbed in his religious opi- 
nions in the midst of Napoleon’s staff, 


30. 
Dunstan (St.) holds the sees of London 
and Worcester, 50. 


East, the, the hot-bed of heresy, 28. 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners, their ap- 
pointment and proceedings, 45, 46; 
extracts from the reports respecting 
the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, 
and Llandaff and Bristol, 46, 47. 

Ecclesiastical matters, temper of the 
public mind respecting them after the 
passing of the Reform Bill, 44. 

Edinburgh Review, singular views re- 
cently put forward in it respecting the 
unity of the Church, 363. 

Education, no remedy for the moral de- 
basement of the people, 85; the due 
education of children must begin with 
the reclaiming of their parents, 86; 
principles of a sound education, 105 ; 


defeat of the opponents of religious 
education, 391. 

Edward V., doubts respecting the mode 
of his death, 433. 

Ellen Middleton, a Tale, by Lady Geor- 
giana Fullerton, 336; design and cha- 
racter of the novel, 336. 356; defects 
of the volume, 360. 

English Church, a branch of the Church 
Catholic, 317; inward and spiritual 
evidences, 320, 321. 

English Episcopate, view of the progres- 
sive increase of it, 54. 59; arguments 
of Bede, 55; relation of, to the cor- 
rective discipline of the Church, 78; 
office of, with respect to false doctrine, 
83; episcopal occupations, ib. ; seats 
in the House of Lords, 97, 98, 99. 

Episcopate, the, essentially the same with 
the apostleship, 52; opinion of St. Je- 
rome, ib.; the necessity of episcopal 
oversight increases with the age of 
political states, 88; condition of a 
church without a bishop, ib.; duties 
of the episcopate, 93; especially to- 
wards the clergy, 96. 


Fabyan’s * Concordance,” 428. 

Faith, necessity of it, 326. 

False wonders of relics worship, at the vil- 
lage of Argenteuil, near Paris, 492. 

Fathers, value of their writings, 467, 

Fear, not Horror, the feeling which it is 
the true object of tragedy to excite, 
133. 138; its two elements, 134. 

Fifteenth century, uncertainty that cha- 
racterizes the annals of this country 
throughout the greater part of it, 417. 

“ Fleetwood’s Chronicle,” 427. 

France, number of dioceses in, 64; con- 
dition of the Reformed Church there, 
460; education question, 491. 

Free will, and the responsible agency of 
man, 340. 


German churches, their present condition, 
460; contrast between the national 
mind of England and that of Ger- 
many, 146. 

Gibbon, his dependence upon the testi- 
mony of Ammianus, 452. 

Gibraltar, Italian visitation of the bishop 
of, 497. 

Gnosticism, its origin and character, 28. 

Greek Church, constitutional recognition 
of, 496. 

Greek drama, its unrivalled excellence, 
110. 138; its connexion with certain 
theological, political, philosophical, 
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and ethical systems, 113; Euripides 
the poet of the sophists, ib. ; charges 
brought against him by Aristophanes, 
ib.; Sophocles commences the work 
of corruption in tragedy, 125; fol- 
lowed by Euripides, ib.; erroneous 

rinciples upon which modern trans- 
fations of the Greek drama have been 
executed, 145. 


Hallam, Mr., his character of Henry 
VIII., 40; his opinion respecting the 
Episcopate of the English Church, 68. 

Harford’s version of the “ Agamemnon” 
of Aeschylus, 115. 

Hearne’s Fragment,”’ 427. 

Henry VI., death of, 433, 434; the St. 
Louis of England, 450. 

Henry VIII, and Cromwell, their pro- 
ceedings with respect to ecclesiastical 
establishments contrasted, 24; Henry’s 
reign attended with as much misery 
and suffering as that of Edward IV., 
39 ; his character, 40, 41 ; contrasted 
with that of Philippe-le-Bel, 40—42. 

Heresy, the East, the hot-bed of, 28. 

Hog, the, the same species with the wild 
boar, 284. 

Holland, Church statistics of, 498. 

Holy places, moral result of a visit to, 29. 

Homer, the founder of the Greek Neo- 
logy, 114. 

Hong Kong, Anglican mission at, 491. 

Hooker on the faith of baptized infants, 
399. 

Horse and ass, their offspring a barren 
hybrid, 277; wild horse, its charac- 
teristics, 284. 

Hottentots, the Korah race of, 301; their 
treatment, id.; degenerate into the 
bushmen, id. 

Hume, his character as an historian, 
452; contrasted with Turner and 
Lingard, ib. 

Humphry (Duke), death of, 434. 


India, extensive progress of the Gospel 
there, 499. 

Industrial Schools, 407. 

Infant training, proper mode of conduct- 
ing it, 397, 400. 

Iron steam boats, unwarrantable careless- 
ness in the construction of some of 
them, 195—197. 

Isidore, the spurious decretals of, 389. 


Jerome (St.), his opinion respecting the 
identity of the Episcopate with the 
Apostleship, 52, 53. 


INDEX. 


Jerusalem, establishment of an Anglican 
bishop there, 458. 


Kirchofer’s History of the New Testa- 
ment Canon, 466. 

Kniewel (Dr.), his account of the English 
Church, 150—156 ; his admiration of 
the Liturgy, 157 ; his erroneous ideas 
on the Apostolic Succession, 157, 
158. 

Knights Templars, churches in England 
which once belonged to them, 1; cir- 
cumstances attending the suppression 
of the order, 2; number of Frenchmen 
connected with it, ib. ; proceedings of 
Philippe-le-Bel and Edward II. of 
England, ib.; its condition at the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, 
4; bravery and misfortunes of Jacques 
de Molay, id. ; grounds of the quarrel 
with Philippe-le-Bel, 8, 10; conduct 
of Clement V., 9, 11; condemnation 
of the order, ]2: their imprisonment 
and the charges against them, 12, 13; 
proceedings against them at London 
and York, 14; and at the Temple at 
Paris, 15; behaviour of de Molay, 16; 
the papal commission, 19; register of 
its acts, ib.; proceedings against the 
order in Ireland, Scotland, Germany, 
Spain, Cyprus, and Naples, 19 ; coun- 
cil at Vienne, ib.; the order finally 
abolished, 23; the members go over 
to the other orders, ib.; fate of de 
Molay, 21 ; the statute de Terris Tem- 
plariorum, 23; fate and fortunes of the 
Temple of London, ib.; solitary in- 
stance of apostasy, 29; tendency to 
deism, 29; impotence of the order 
against the power of Philippe-le-Bel, 
31; countenanced the usurpation of 
King John of England, 32; conduct of 
the secular clergy, ib.; rise of I Cavalieri 
gaudente, 33; proceedings of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, 34; secrecy in which 
the measures against the Knights 
Templars were enveloped, 36 ; charges 
against them, 37; motives by which 
Philippe was actuated in suppressing 
the order, ib. 

Knox (Alexander), his views respecting 
the influence of the Church of Eng- 
land, 68. 

Kohl's Travels in Ireland, 457. 


Language, viewed as an instrument of 
thought, 109. 

Latimer, inveighs against non-preaching 
prelates, 53. 
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Lingard and Turner contrasted with 


Hume, 452. 

Llandaff, See of, projected union of, with 
that of Bristol, 46, 47. 

London, (Bishop of), his remarks on 
the episcopal office, 92. 

Luther, common mistakes respecting his 
early life, 380—384. 


Maitland, (The Rev. S. R.), on the Dark 
Ages, 372; his exposure of historical 
inaccuracies in the writings of Robert- 
son, Henry, and Milner, 364—369 ; 
proofs that the Scriptures were well 
known in the middle ages, 376, 377; 
Chronicle of Jocelin de Brakelonda, 
377; Luther’s early acquaintance with 
the Scriptures, 380 ; mistake in D’ Au- 
bigné’s account of the Reformation, 
381. 

a necessity of a resident bishop 
of, 49. 

Manufacture of paper and the invention 
of both tend to the general 
diffusion of learning, 374, 475. 

Mark’s (St.) training school, 408. 

Medieval writers, erroneous notions pre- 
valent respecting their character, 363. 

Michelet’s History of France, its singular 
excellence, 3; his reflection on the 
death of Philippe-le-Bel, 44; article 
in the Edinburgh Review, 363. 

Middle Classes, in large towns, their 
character and condition, 67; their 
views of the nature of the Church; 
68, 86. 

Milner’s Church History, exposure of his- 
torical inaccuracies in it, 366; his 
erroneous statement respecting Lu- 
ther’s early life. 380, 383; misled by 
the authority of Seckendorf, 383 ; his 
ignorance of the writings of Mathesius, 
ibid. 

Monastic endowments; their merits and 
defects, 4) 4. 

Music, viewed as an instrument of educa- 
tion, 109. 


Negro, the skin of, 288, 289; the hair, 
290; the cranium, 291. 

Newman (The Rev. J. H.), “ Sermons 
bearing on the Subjects of the Day,” 
305; mixed character of the writer’s 
influence, ib. ; character of his mind, 
307 ; advantages attending the recent 
Oxford movement, 308, 309; character 
of the Sermons, 311; extracts, 313— 
332; on the internal and external 
evidences of the Church, 320, 32) ; 
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exaggerated statement, 322; Tract 
XC., 324; severe censures of the 
Church of England, 326; exception- 
able language, 327; the example of 
Elijah, 330; admits the see of Rome 
to be the centre of unity, ib.; counten- 
ances the worship of the Virgin, 332; 
Romish tendency of his writings, 334. 
New York, magnificent church of the 
Trinity, now in course of erection 
there, 483; Episcopal address of the 
bishop, ib. ; sensation produced by the 
recent ordination of Mr. Carey, 486. 


Old English Chroniclers, 415; causes 
which operated to their disadvantage, 
457: Whethamstede, 419; William 
de Wyrcestre, 420; Continuator of 
Croyland, 424; Booke of Croniques, 
425; Leland’s Chronicle, ib.; Fleet- 
wood’s Chronicle, 427; Hearne’s Frag- 
ment, 427; Fabyan’s Concordance, 
428; Sir H. Ellis’s preface to it; the 
Paston Letters, 429; Hall, Stowe, 
and Polydore Vergil, 430; Ingulphus, 
451. 

Orleans, Clement V. founded the schools 
of, as rivals to the University of Paris, 
35. 

Oxford, recent religious movement, ad- 
vantages attending it, 308, 309; col- 
leges established there in the four- 
teenth century, 34. 


Painting and Sculpture, their respective 
merits, 109. 

Palmer (Mr.), his observations on the 
spiritual destitution of the people of 
England at the present day, 61; argu- 
ments in favour of an increase of the 
Episcopate, 61—64. 

Parents, their duty respecting the re- 
ligious education of their children, 
399. 

Paris, Temple of, proceedings against the 
Knights Templars there, 28. 

Paris, colleges founded there in the 
fourteenth century, 34. 

Paris, the University of, its great in- 
fluence in the fourteenth century, 34. 

Parishes, multiplication of, 59. 

Parliamentary grants for Church Exten- 
sion, neither likely nor desirable, 85, 
91. 

Paston Letters, 429. 

Peel (Sir Robert), his declarations and 
duties with reference to the Church, 
91. 

Persia, Chaldean Christians there, 502. 
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Pestalozzi, his merits and deficiencies, 
456. 

Petri’s “ Aids for appreciating the nature 
and significance of Puseyism,” 148. 
Philippe-le- Bel, his proceedings against 
the order of the Knights Templars, 
2—4, 18, 20; his quarrel with Boni- 
face VIII., 4; death of the pontiff, 5; 
his treatment of Clement V.,6; his 
death, 22 ; motives by which he was 
actuated in his proceedings against the 
Templars, 37; his character, 40—43 ; 
his education by Egidio Colonna, 42; 

his treatment of the Jews, 43. 

Philippe de Commines, Memoirs of, 430. 

Poetry, importance of cultivating a taste 
for it, 110. 

Polydore Vergil’s Historia Anglica, 430. 

Probability, meaning of the term when 
used with reference to works of ima- 
gination, 360. 

Prichard’s Natural History of Man, 271: 
his vindication of the right of the 
Negroes to the privileges of the great 
human family, 274: American slave 
states, 275; hypothesis of an abo- 
riginal diversity of races refuted, 
276; the most dissimilar human 
varieties capable of propagation with 
each other, 277; test of identity of 
origin, 278; slave-trading school of 
philosophy, 280; singleness of ori- 
gin never known to exclude a very 
large amount of individual and pro- 
vincial diversity, 282; case of animals 
that have never been domesticated, 
283; the hog, ib.; permanence of a 
developed variety, 285; no necessity 
of multiplying species in order to ac- 
count for diversity of breeds, 286; 
capacity of transmitting a second na- 
ture, 287; races of men, subjected to 
varied agencies of climate, ib.; va- 
rieties of organization, 288 ; the skin, 
hair, and structure of the body, and 
especially of the cranium, 288; dis- 
coveries of the microscope with re- 
spect to the skin and hair, ib.; the 
skin of the Negro, 289; Camper’s 
facial angles, 291; fallacy of his theory, 
292; the base of the skull a safer test, 
293 ; summary of the evidence, 295; 
psychological diversities, 299 ; general 
conclusion of the argument, 302. 

Prussian Liturgy, used at the chapel of 
the embassy at Rome, 463; Contro- 
versial Catechism in Rhenish Prussia, 
effect of its introduction, 503. 

Public Opinion, its vast influence in 


INDEX. 


matters of religion at the present day, 
82. 


Public Worship, improvement in the tone 


of, 410. 
Pythagoras and Plato, their orientalism, 
114. 


Races, hypothesis of an aboriginal! diver- 


sity of, 273—276. 

Reformation, the different modes by which 
it was effected in England and in 
Germany, 146, 147. 

Religion, dislodged of late from the pre- 
eminence which it was wont to pos- 
sess, 345. 

Religious Tract Society, erroneous state- 
ments put forward in their publication 
entitled “ The Lollards,” 385. 

Richard II., doubts respecting the mode 
of his death, 433; his persecution of 
the Lollards, 450. 

Robertson, the historian, exposure of in- 
accuracies in his statements, 368, 369. 

Romish Church, never enacted any gene- 
ral law against the perusal of the 
Scriptures, 370. 372; act of the coun- 
cil of Toulouse, ib. ; first inhibition, 
by Leo X., at the fifth Lateran coun- 
cil, 372; decrees of the council of 
Trent, ib. ; the celebrated constitu- 
tion of Clement XI., called “ Unige- 
nitus,” 373. 


Romanists, their vigilance and activity, 


73. 76; the unity of the visible Church 
their palmary argument, 74; recent 
proceedings of, 75; recent notable 
converts, 77; hopelessness of their 
efforts to supplant the Church of 
England, 77. 

Russell (Lord John), his translation of 
the “ Francesca da Rimini”’ of Dante, 
164; character of it, 166. 179; speci- 
mens, 167—178; defects of the ver- 
sion, 179. 


Sales (Frangois de), anecdote of, 80. 
Schoolmasters, their qualifications, 404, 
Socialism and Chartism, their designs and 


proceedings, 70. 


Sodor and Man, contemplated union of 


the see with that of Carlisle, 49; the 
measure rescinded by Parliament, at 
the unanimous petition of the Church, 
ib. 


Spiritual destitution of the population of 


England at the present day, 60, 61. 


Suffragan Bishops, their original esta- 


blishment, and suppression, 94. 


Sweden, present condition of the Church 


there, 505. 
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Temple of London, its fate and fortunes, 
23; leased by the Knights of St. John 
to the students of the laws of Eng- 
land, ib. 

Temple, the, in Paris, the centre and 
treasury of the order of the Knights 
Templars, 2; its great extent, and cir- 
cumstances attending the suppression 
of the order, ib.; proceedings there, 
9. 22. 

Thucydides, his character of the demo- 
cracy of Athens, 124. 

Tract XC., condemnation of, 322—324. 

Tragedy, regarded by Aristotle as the 
highest form of art, 108. 

Training of teachers, 402, 403. 406. 

Training School at Chelsea, 410, 411. 

Translations of the Scriptures into Eng- 
lish made in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, 371. 

Translation of the Scriptures, by De Saci, 
with the commentary of Quesnel, con- 
demned by the celebrated constitution 
of Clement XI., called ‘* Unigeni- 
tus,” 373. 

Translations from the Classics, important 
mental discipline involved in accurate 
ones, 143, 144. 

Turner (Mr.), notions of the church, 449; 
contrasted with Hume, 452. 454. 


Uhden (Mr.), his account of the English 
Church, 160—163; enumeration of 
religious parties, 162. 

Unity, the law of, 109, 110. 

Upper Classes, passive churchmanship 
of, 84. 


Wales, prevalence of dissent in, 50. 
Wars of the Roses, 415; Margaret of 
Anjou, 431; first battle of St. Albans, 
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436; consequences of it, 437, 438; 
Duke of York claims the crown of 
England, 440; slain at Wakefield, 
441; second battle of St. Albans, id. ; 
Edward of March declared king, 442; 
battle of Towton, id.; fortunes of 
Henry V1., 443; Edward IV. taken 
prisoner by Warwick, 444; his death, 
445; the claimsof York based on here- 
ditary right; those of Lancaster on par- 
liamentary establishment, id ; non-in- 
terference of the Church, 449, 450. 

Weber’s Dialogus de Ecclesia Anglicana, 
419. 

Weekly Communions, importance of re- 
viving them, 316. 

Wesleyans, their activity, 67; period of 
the Wesleyan Separation, 78. 

Westminster Abbey, proposed alterations 
in, 484, 

Whethamstede’s Chronicon, 419; charac- 
ter of the work, ib. 

Wiclif, his denunciation of universities 
and degrees, 34. 

William Botoner de Wyrcestre, Annales 
Rerum Anglicarum, 420, 421, 422 
(note). 

Wilson (Bishop), his exemplary charac- 
ter, 80. 96. 

Wolf, the, and the Dog, 284. 

Wolsey, his proceedings with respect to 
monasteries and colleges, 34. 

Women, sphere of duty for devout ones 
in a Christian community, 104, 

Wordsworth (Dr. C.), Theophilus Angli- 
canus, 180; authority of an Apostolic 
ministry, 181; plan and design of the 
work, 184; nature and functions of 
the Church, 185; extracts, 189—193; 
lines from William Wordsworth to the 
author, 193. 


